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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


**The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise, 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 


: : , 
‘inne pameniint emiien I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 
i flab} 3 rested i ° ° e . 

Seuatimae abamenieie. meu medias what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 


efficiency by better insulation. 


to get back to something like peak efficiency.” 


*anziety sonorosis 


NEWALLS. INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


SHORTEST! FASTEST! | 


Get light down to it 
with 


Anglepoise 













yo SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


FIRST AND TOURIST CLASS 


ALSO THREE SERVICES PER WEEK This clever adjustable lamp does exactly 
what you want it to do. At a finger flick J 
VIA ROME AND NAIROBI it takes any angle you need, to throw its 
light right where you want it. It is essential \\ 
for all close work . . . doubles reading’s , h\, 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS §—— ssi ev 


aie ; In Red, Yellow, Cream-and-Gold, Cream _~ b 
(In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) and Black, at all electrical shops and stores 


(oryoucan send for Booklet 35). From 97/7. 


Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Telephone : WHItehali 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 


‘A nglepoise’ is registered and the lamp is patented in all countries 
Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - won 
T 
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Money is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 





Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Lid. 
Tipton, Staffs. 








Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to ; : : 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, — at pear saeca ees 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish : 
it in these days of 7% by working quickly and eliminating waste, 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 
I time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must Interior : Central Engineering Works. Messrs. Bryant & May Lid. 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a Old Ford Road, Bow, London, E.3. 
nae site months earlier. 


WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 7% this saving in 

, time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 

$é one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 








Exterior: Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 


X Beecham quality signifies A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 

AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 

a FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 


A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 








wrwwn @ 


sta ea 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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For people in a hurry... 


Fly “Super-7" Clippers—nonstop to the U.S.A. 


When you’re in a hurry to get to the U.S.A., be 
sure you're aboard one of Pan American’s radar- 
equipped ‘‘Super-7’’ Clippers* (Douglas-built 
DC-7Cs)—fast— quiet overocean airliners. Already 
they hold 20 official speed records over trans- 
atlantic routes. 


And even when you’re flying tourist-fare Rain- 


bow service aboard Pan American’s Clippers, you 
get the extra speed of the “Super-7s.”’ Putting our 


PAN AMERICAN 


finest equipment on tourist runs has been tradi- 
tional at Pan American. As host to the world, Pan 
American makes you feel at home whatever your 
origin. For instance, 36 languages are spoken by 
flight personnel on Pan American’s transatlantic 
services. Meals served aboard the Clippers have 
been recently awarded -three international prizes 
for excellence. 

For immediate reservations to the U.S.A., call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American—600 offices 
throughout the world. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Pre remaeet 





WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Not just a desk... 





‘ for 

Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany - Austria 

Switzerland - Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service. 


* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS + ZEELANDS.S.CO. 





22--A COMPLETE SUITE 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 
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If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 





a matching suite of 
otfice fturniture in steel 


The recruits you need 
may well be reading 
this newspaper 


The problem of attracting the right kind of recruit 
besets many organizations including, probably, your 
own. To help solve this problem the Manchester 
Guardian initiated its now well-established ‘Careers’ 
series—and there is every evidence of its success. 





For the fifth year, leading firms are making their 
personnel requirements known through full-page 
announcements appearing from Monday to Friday. 

The new series began on January 20th. If your 
company is not represented this year, the names of 
the organizations taking part in this Manchester 
Guardian. service to industry and commerce will 
convince you that you are doing less than you might 
to win your fair share of up-and-coming talent. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
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For INSURANCE OF MONEY 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


*¢ Tt was all over in a matter of seconds. R A E, 
Attack: theft: escape. My messenger 


wasunhurt. But the takings had gone. 
It happens quite often, but somehow I 
never really thought it would happen COMPANY LIMITED 
to me. However, ‘ The Northern’ 


promptly made good my loss.” 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from 


our records. For a yearly premium of only 
£1.0.0. the policy holder was insured 


against any such losses. Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £75,000,000 


LIFE - MARINE +- ACCIDENT « MOTOR « HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS « ENGINEERING + TRADE RISKS 
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The Bark and 
the Backbite 


IKE Shaw’s Bulgarian, Mr Harold Wilson does not apologise. He 
z is apparently persuaded that, when he referred to Mr Poole’s 
“vast City interests ” in his question whether Mr Thorneycroft 
had or had not seen the vice-chairman of the Conservative party on the 
day before Bank rate was raised in September, he intended or implied no 
calumny ; he was, presumably, merely indicating which Mr Poole he 
meant. This and the other innuendoes echoed during the noisy, nasty 
debate on the Parker report must now be left with Mr Wilson’s—and 
his party’s—conscience. (The calmer theme of the Bank’s future direc- 
tion is discussed on page 507.) But the phrase “ vast City interests” is 
significant for another, and deeply important, reason. 

The real crux of Mr Wilson’s own skilful and doggedly effective 
apologia (not apology) came at the end : 

Many of those who gave evidence saw the run on sterling not so much 

as a national danger as a means to make a profit or to hedge against for the 

purpose of avoiding a loss. 

This was the Labour line throughout the debate and the underlying 
reason why, in the end, the Opposition even voted against accepting 
the tribunal’s report : however clear-cut the acquittal of individuals, the 
business of the City, with its higgling and haggling, is in itself culpable. 
Mr Gordon Walker, who seized the chance of Dr Dalton’s absence to 
prove that he is not so Right-minded as is sometimes supposed, made 
this plain : it was the clash between the City and the national interest 
that had roused Labour’s wrath. Almost alone Mr Gaitskell, who confined 
himself to justifying the pressure for an inquiry and criticising the 
Government’s fumbling, kept clear of this declaration of, in effect, a state 
of war between Britain’s free markets and the Opposition. 

This was very sensible of Mr Gaitskell, who presumably still hopes 
to lead the next Government. The trouble is that, though he did 
not say the unwise things, he gave no lead by saying the wise 
ones. He has to face, quite coldly, two big dangers. The first 
is that the advent of a Labour Government, or even the prospect 
of it, may cause the pound to collapse for lack of confidence 
in the world markets where the pound’s worth is judged—which would 
be a calamity for the nation as well as for Labour. The second, and 
political, danger Mr Gaitskell has to face is that, simply because of this 
likelihood, the nation may be persuaded not to risk giving his party a 
majority. He may say, not unreasonably, that this is unfair: that 
parliamentary democracy depends upon the parties being able to alternate 
in power ; that the electors ought not to be intimidated by partisan tales 
of impending disaster ; that the Labour party cannot be expected to 
propound a Conservative policy ; but, specifically, that the policy which 
a Labour Government would in fact pursue is based upon the peaceful 
(and fruitful) coexistence of private enterprise and public management 
in the mixed economy which all parties now accept, though they dispute 
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the frontiers. In short, Labour’s bite will be much 
better than its bark. 

But it is by its bark (and its backbite) that Labour 
will be judged—at home and abroad. That is why this 
week’s debate has been so deplorable, both for Labour 
and the nation. That is why Mr Gaitskell should have 
been much more positively sensible. What sort of peace- 
ful coexistence does the Opposition really want with 
those whom Mr Wilson recently described as “ the 
hard-faced men who have done well out of Tory 
freedom ” ? It is true that the mistrust, and the vilifica- 
tion, are often reciprocated. It is not uncommon for 
Mr Gaitskell himself to be described in some business 
circles as a renegade, therefore a traitor and even a 
crook ; and it is certainly not exclusively Labour’s fault 
that relations between the Shadow Cabinet and the City 
are disturbingly poor. All this is lamentable. But is it 
at all surprising after these revelations of Labour’s 
root-and-branch suspicion and censure of the whole 
business of buying, selling and making (or losing) 
money ? This is an attitude that has spread like a corro- 
Sive poison through latter-day Britain ; and, atavistic- 
ally, the Labour party is still spreading it even when, 
having won its way to power and had its permanent way 
in shaping our society, it says it wants to work with 
private business—and depends on doing so. 

Some, on both sides of the feud, will say that the 


Other Side of The Summit 


Moscow has endorsed the Rapacki plan for an 
atom-free zone in Europe. 
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conflict merely reflects the facts: that the Labour 
party is, implacably, the foe of private business and 
industry, and should be treated as such; or, alter- 
natively, that socialism, as the ordained repository of 
the national interest, ought to make no bones about 
bringing all independent economic decisions under 
direct constraint. If these were the true premises the 
consequences for this country, for its economy and for 
its democracy, would be melancholy indeed. Mr 
Gaitskell, at any rate, would deny them both. So, too, 
presumably, would Mr Wilson, though no doubt more 
ingeniously. Both of them surely remember the 
perilous blind alley up which Professor Laski led their 
party a generation ago by his prophecy that, when 
Labour won a majority at the polls, the vested interests 
would not accept the electors’ verdict—a false prophecy 
which caused even respectable democrats like Lord 
Attlee to ponder drastic measures against a 1 sistance 
movement that never came. It is altogether unlikely, and 
out of the British character, that even the present taunts 
could turn the “ wolf, wolf” of 1945 into a real wolf 
after another Labour victory. What is more likely, 
if the taunts and the two-way feud go on, is that there 
may not be another 1945 ;. or that, if there is (for the 
animus against moneymakers is widespread), the 
first fruits of it, even though the taunted may loyally co- 
operate, will be something like an economic catastrophe. 


Would it accept any 


variations on it, if the West were to suggest them? 


in its orbit on February 1st has done some- 

thing to restore American self-confidence and to 
put the Russian technological achievements of October 
and November back into their proper proportion. It 
has certainly not vitally changed the strategic balance 
between Russia and the West, and fairly certainly it 
leaves Russia’s foreign policy programme unchanged. 
From Stalin’s day, when Sir Winston Churchill spoke 
of Russian foreign policy as an enigma, the habit has 
lingered of thinking of the Russian leaders as secretive, 
unpredictable men whose purposes are wrapped in 
mystery. But, while it is still possible to differ about 
the inner motives of Soviet policy or about its ultimate 
objectives, its immediate outlines are expounded nowa- 
days with tireless loquacity by Mr Khrushchev, Marshal 
Bulganin, their colleagues and their spokesmen. 

The flood of proposals leaves plenty of ground for 
scepticism but none for ignorance. Mr Bulganin 
restated nine topics, which the Russians would like to 
discuss at a summit meeting, in his latest message to 


a placing of the first American. earth satellite 





President Eisenhower, delivered on Monday. They do 
not intend the list to be exclusive. Nor are all the points 
likely to lead to any fruitful negotiation. The four most 
interesting items, in order of ascending usefulness, are 
concerned with ways of easing tension in the Middle 
East ; measures to safeguard both sides against surprise 
attack ; a zone free from atomic weapons in central 
Europe ; and the reduction of foreign troops, presum- 
ably in the same area. The Russians would like a meet- 
ing in the next two or three months. 

Some form of disengagement or thinning-out in 
central Europe is probably the most serious topic for a 
meeting at the highest level. There seems to be very 
little chance of a major agreement on the Middle East, 
while Mr Khrushchev himself has just told the special 
correspondent of The Times that he does not expect a 
miraculous global agreement on disarmament or 
Germany. The Rapacki plan, on the other hand—the 
Polish proposal for a nuclear-free zone covering the two 
German states, Poland and Czechoslovakia—might 
serve as the starting point for discussions which could 
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ultimately lead to some progress at any rate on these 
two very issues. But what is the Soviet position ? 

Evidently the Russians would like, if they could, to 
secure the nuclear sterilisation of a belt of territory on 
the west of the Soviet Union without any withdrawal 
of troops that might leave central Europe free to unfold 
a political life of its own. One common denominator 
of all recent Soviet pronouncements has been the 
emphasis on the permanent nature of the “ people’s 
democratic” regimes. The position was summed up 
in the Myezhdunarodnaya Zhizn (International Life), a 
journal sponsored by the Soviet ministry of foreign 
affairs, which contrasted the Russian policy aimed at 
maintaining the political status quo with western 
attempts, doomed to failure, to “ restore the status quo 
ante bellum,” that is, the position of 1939. Mr Khrush- 
chev elaborated the point at Minsk on January 22nd, 
warning the West against the illusion that the “ internal 
affairs ” of eastern Europe can be discussed. 

Simultaneously, Moscow is naturally perturbed at the 
prospect of rocket bases spreading close to its European 
frontiers. The Polish plan has, in the Russian view, the 
advantage of tackling the nuclear and missile question 
in a limited way without involving, at least in the near 
future, any political concessions. This is why it has 
been endorsed by the Russians ; and Mr Khrushchev 
has now given his blessing to any scheme of control and 
inspection needed to implement it. 


HE Rapacki plan envisages the banning not only of 
| rocket bases, but of other nuclear weapons as well. 
Moscow knows well enough that this would require a 
complete revision of Nato’s strategy. Some of the 
western politicians who think that the Rapacki plan’s 
other merits justify concessions consider that the plan 
should be extended so as to include the withdrawal of 
foreign troops. If these troops are merely there for police 
operations, there might be a political gain for the West 
if they were withdrawn on both sides: the west German 
regime does not rest on American bayonets. Though 
this proposal has never been made officially, the 
Russians are ready with an answer. Soviet politicians 
and Russian newspapers have often made it plain that 
there can be no question of a Soviet withdrawal from 
central Europe which would leave American bases in 
the western part of the continent. Mr Khrushchev’s 
counter to any western proposal about evacuation of 
troops will be his own suggestion, made to an American 
television audience and repeated since then on several 
occasions, for a complete (and completely unacceptable) 
withdrawal of American troops and bases from Europe, 
or at least from the European continent. 

These two conceptions—the limited plan for an 
“atom-free” zone and the more ambitious plan for a 
total evacuation of troops—do not represent the lower 
and upper limits of one plan. They are the Russian 
alternatives, to be brought out in turn as the western 
attitude renders it expedient. Should negotiations for 
any form of military self-denial in Europe start in 
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earnest, it will be up to the western powers to seek some 
intermediate solution ; and it is here that the Russian 
position ceases to be clear. What would be the political 
future of central Europe once the Russian troops were 
out ? Would Moscow accept anything short of a com- 
plete American withdrawal ? Would it be possible to 
agree to forgo strategic missiles in the “ Rapacki belt ” 
without withdrawing the tactical nuclear weapons that 
are there already ? There is no answer to these or 
similar questions ; the questions have not yet been 
directly put. 


ls yet it is very likely that on this issue Moscow 
stands as divided as the western capitals. The 
division is not so much between “ peace-lovers ” and 
“‘ warmongers ” as between the optimists and the pessi- 
mists, the bold and the cautious. One group is reluctant 
to disturb the present uneasy balance from the fear of 
incalculable consequences. The other is willing to take 
risks for the sake of potential greater gains ; it is willing 
to play for higher stakes. Stalin’s successors were 
already faced with a similar dilemma when they took 
over. The view then prevailed that it was worth while 
to run the risk of reforming the inherited empire, if 
only for the sake of its future efficiency. Some of the 
leaders who backed this view may now consider that 
what will be lost on the eastern swings will be more 
than regained on the western roundabouts. Such inner 
conflicts naturally exist though, as might be expected, 
they find no direct expression in the Soviet press. The 
failure of western diplomacy to provide any concrete 
counter-proposals will not contribute to bring such dis- 
sensions into the open. 

Moscow has no need for the moment to alter its 
policy. The present diplomatic offensive gives it the 
appearance of a stubborn, if as yet unsuccessful, cham- 
pion of peace. Its effect on popular opinion is to make 
it more difficult for west European governments to 
accept American launching-sites. Mr Khrushchev’s 
sigh about the resources which could be released by dis- 
armament sounded serious. Not for a moment, how- 
ever, should it be concluded that internal economic 
pressures will force the Russian leaders to alter their 
foreign policy. Nor is the interest in nuclear disengage- 
ment one-sided. The putting of rocket bases on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain will tend to freeze the political 
division of Europe, and thus runs counter to the avowed 
aim of western policy. 

The main point, however, is that the Soviet leaders 
are now sitting in a much more comfortable inter- 
national position than a year or so ago. Within the 
Soviet block the tremors from the Hungarian earthquake 
have calmed down. The process of consolidation has 
gone a fairly long way and any increase in international 
tension will only strengthen the pressure for uniformity. 
Even the reluctant Poles will then have to take their 
appointed place ; freedom within the block is also a 
function of the international situation. 

Externally, too, Russia has recovered from the shock. 
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The Suez campaign and the continuing war in Algeria 
have had an impact on Afro-Asian minds which the 
Hungarian repression did not have. The sputniks 
brought Russia enormous prestige, and also a new 
measure of self-confidence. Already active in the 
Middle East, the Russians are now interesting them- 
selves increasingly in Africa and even in Latin America. 

All this goes to show that a western refusal of an 
invitation to the summit will not paralyse Soviet initia- 
tive. A deadlock in Europe will not put a stop to 
Russian proddings on other fronts. And even in Europe 
the lack of a general agreement on the abolition of 
rocket bases will not preclude Soviet efforts to tempt or 
blackmail individual countries into refusing to accept 
launching sites for American rockets on their soil. 
Moscow’s suggestion to Italy that such a refusal would 
be rewarded by a parallel dismantling of similar bases in 
neighbouring Albania may serve as a model for other 
offers or warnings tailored to each addressee. 
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If the western side does eventually go to a summit 
meeting with concrete and useful proposals that the 
Russians would be well advised to consider, there will 
still be no guarantee of an agreement. Mr Khrushchev 
could still block it by raising questions about Ameri- 
can bases outside Europe, or by making the Rapacki 
plan in Europe conditional on the acceptance of an 
atom-free zone in the Middle East as well. But an effort 
at least would have been made, and seen to be made. 
Possibly some agreement of limited scope might be 
reached. If it were not, the blame for the European 
deadlock would be seen to lie with the other side. It 
is, after all, Russia, not the West, that is determined to 
preserve the status quo. The spiritual heirs of Molotov 
within the Soviet leadership, the rigid men afraid of 
change, may even be pinning their hopes today on 
western reluctance to take the risks of discussion, just 
as Stalin could once be relied on to close the western 
ranks. 


Respite for France 


The windfall of dollars may serve to help the 


struggle for solvency or merely be used to delay 
the day of reckoning. 


RANCE will be spared a major crisis in 1958. 

M. Monnet returns to Paris from Washington 

with the feeling of a mission well accomplished. 

Credit to the tune of 655 million dollars—this is more 

than the French dared to hope for and should more 

than cover this year’s expected payments deficit. The 

biggest immediate threat to the French economy has 
receded. 

There are two interesting aspects of this operation to 
rescue the franc. In the first place, it is a combined 
operation involving not only the United States and the 
International Monetary Fund, but also the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation acting through 
the European Payments Union. Secondly, the agree- 
ment contains, at least in principle, important economic 
commitments. The French government had submitted 
to its prospective creditors a memorandum including 
specific pledges for the future about key elements of 
economic policy. By these the French government has 
bound itself to keep public expenditure below 5,300,000 
million francs and the total deficit below 600,000 million 
francs ; to restrict credit, particularly by cutting down 
medium-term loans ; and to avoid further borrowing 
from the Bank of France. At the same time it has 
promised to try to lower its import restrictions in the 
near future. 

These guarantees certainly played a part in the 
negotiation of the French credits. But the decisions 
were not taken on economic grounds alone. Of 
the various bodies involved, the IMF was nearest 


in its behaviour to the detachment of a banker: 
it gave only what it could hardly refuse. Political 
considerations connected with “ European solidarity ” 
weighed heavily on the EPU councils. The Ger- 
mans, who provide the bulk of the special funds, were 
particularly concerned about the immediate future 
of their new partner. A shock to the French economy 
and to the Fourth Republic at this stage might have 
thrown the common market into disarray in the first 
year of its existence. The desire to give a good start 
to European integration influenced American generosity 
as well. The fact that these talks coincided with efforts 
by the American government to get European bases 
for its rockets may also have strengthened the hand of 
the French negotiators. Yet the chief factor in the 
American decision was undoubtedly the fear of the 
consequences that a French upheaval, and a possible 
defection, might have on the American alliance. 
Through the latter part of 1957 the western envoys 
in Paris lived in a state of permanent apprehension. 
The nightmare which kept them awake may be sum- 
marised as follows : absence of foreign exchange would 
force the French to cut imports so severely that produc- 
tion would be paralysed ; widespread unemployment 
would bring about social unrest and, in combination 
with tensions over Algeria, would create an extremely 
explosive situation. From there the versions varied. 
According to some, the Socialists would be forced into 
a parliamentary alliance with the Communists, thus 
making it impossible to continue the series of 
“Republican” coalition governments. Others 
envisaged a really revolutionary situation with a coup 
d’état by either of the extremes. Whether these stories 
were realistic is irrelevant ; they cannot now be corro- 
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borated or disproved, since the first link in the 
chain has been removed. They created a state of alarm 
in the embassies and foreign ministries. The fear of 
a new French “ popular front ” accounts partly for the 
favourable terms obtained by a French government 
based on a coalition extending from conservatives to 
socialists. 


T is officially stated that the Algerian conflict was 
I not discussed in the Washington negotiations. Does 
this mean that the American government (or France’s 
European partners) has underwritten the Lacoste policy 
in Algeria? Probably not. The creditors apparently hope 
that if they see to the economics, the politics will took 
after themselves. There is some logic in this argument. 
If France sticks to its promises of limited expenditure 
and credit restriction, it will not be possible to dodge 
the Algerian issue. The government will have to cut 
war expenditure or keep down spending in other fields. 
And the choice for the French nation should no longer 
be obscured by the inflationary veil. 

But the argument is not foolproof. It underestimates 
the interplay of politics and economics. To suggest 
that France may not stick to its promises is not to ques- 
tion M, Gaillard’s honesty. The walls of many banks 
could be papered with promissory notes of well- 
intentioned debtors. In France, if governments propose, 
parliament disposes. The French difficulty of matching 
promise and fulfilment is well illustrated by the govern- 
ment’s current troubles with constitutional and electoral 
reform. All parties in M. Gaillard’s broad coalition 
agree in principle on the imperative need to strengthen 
the executive and ensure its stability. Yet when it 
comes to concrete proposals, sectional interests prevail 
over this collectively expressed wish. The dollar loans 
have strengthened M. Gaillard’s hand ; they have not 
ensured him security of tenure. 

The French premier has accompanied his announce- 
ment of the successful conclusion of negotiations with 
a warning against any letting up. Economic tensions 
undoubtedly persist. Even allowing for this new wind- 
fall of dollars, French experts estimate that their 
country’s industrial production in the current year will 
run roughly at the level of the last months of 1957. 
This means that for the first time in years it will not 
be possible to solve problems by an important increment 
in output. Food prices have risen, the pressure of wage 
demands is growing (real wages fell last year after a 
long period of substantial gains), To tackle the Algerian 
question will require a great deal of courage. In these 
circumstances, local political pulls may still prove 
stronger than commitments to distant bankers ; hope of 
another overdraft never dies. The temptation for the 
deputies to let France live beyond its means will be 
great, and leaders who fight against it may pay the 
price of loss of office. 

Will France use this respite ? Will the major crisis 
be averted or has it merely been put off ? French views 
on that question are sharply divided. Men like M. 
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Monnet, looking proudly back on the postwar 
modernisation of important sectors of their country’s 
economy and on the exceptionally rapid industrial 
expansion of the last few years, claim that the recent 
devaluation, budgetary cuts and credit restrictions have 
set France “on the road towards financial stability ” ; 
and that the dollar tonic will speed it on the way. They 
hope that by next year France should be solvent and 
the economic pressures of the common market will then 
make it impossible to look back. The sceptics, on the 
other hand, point to the backward parts of the French 
economy that are still sorely in need of structural 
change. They are concerned by the persistent political 
instability, and they derive no comfort from last year’s 
inflationary precedent. Above all, they are perturbed 
by the unending Algerian war which, after all, costs 


What France Gets 


From the European Payments Union 

Consisting of : 

A credit raised from Germany and certain 
other countries and from the reserves of 
the Union to be used at French dis- 
cretion, and worth 

An increase of $400 million in France’s 
“ quota” ; only 25 per cent of deficits can 
normally be covered by credit; the rest 
must be paid in gold, so this amounts to a 
credit extension of 


From the International Monetary Fund : 


Half France’s remaining quota of $262.5 
million 

From the United States 
Consisting of : 
Postponement of repayments of Export- 
Import loans due this year and next ... 
Postponement until after 1980 of three 
annual payments of $30 million each under 
postwar lend-lease settlements 
Purchase with francs instead of dollars of 
surplus cotton 
Purchase with francs instead of dollars of 
military equipment for forces stationed in 
Europe, about 


$ million 


Not all the assistance will be available at once. In 
the worst of cases, the French government could use 
$547 million to cover commitments this year, $78 
million next year, and $30 million in 1960. 





annually not much less than three times as much as the 
emergency credits now provide. Their conclusion is 
that the dollars will simply be used to postpone the 
day of reckoning. 

Bank managers often have to decide whether shock 
treatment or gentle coaxing are more suitable in a 
given case, France’s international lenders were this 
time faced with a similar dilemma. In the next few 
months they will have opportunities to ponder the 
virtues and the disadvantages of the two methods. But 
there will not be much that they can do now that the 
credits have been given ; in the next stage, it will be up 
to France. 
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A: the end of 1956 there were nearly ten million 
persons—7.8 million men and 1.9 million women— 
organised in trade unions in Great Britain; they 
represented about 40 per cent of the whole working 
population, and about 44 per cent of the employees in 
civilian jobs. One can compare this with just over six 
million members in 1938, representing probably just 
under 30 per cent of the working population—r, alter- 
natively, with 84 million in 1920, the prewar high tide 
mark of trade unionism, before the deep slump in mem- 
bership of the twenties and early thirties. The main 
recent growth came while the war was establishing full 
employment in the British economy. Between 1938 and 
1948 union membership grew by more than half. Since 
then, its growth has levelled off ; and since 19§1, it has 
grown proportionately rather less than the total number 
of persons in jobs in Britain. 

But the growth in the unions’ effective influence in 
the British economy is not simply a matter of numbers. 
Their influence has been enhanced, in the first place, 
by acceptance of the “tripartite principle” in 
administrative arrangements dating mainly from the 
war, ranging from local productivity committees up to 
the Joint Production Advisory Council and to 
informal discussions between the Trades Union 
Congress and cabinets, of whatever colour. The unions’ 
actual bargaining power in the labour market has 
been reinforced by the extension of publicly 
regulated negotiation through wages councils, labour 
boards and arbitration machinery. And they have 
benefited greatly from the spread of government influ- 
ence in the economy. Wherever it has gone, into nation- 
alised industries, social services, subsidised agriculture, 
the government has conceded trade union recognition 
to all its direct and indirect employees as a matter of 
course. All these influences, moreover, have tended in 
the same direction as the continued concentration of 
membership into the largest unions—towards a greater 
influence for centralised wage bargaining at the head- 
quarters level, and the “annual round” of key wage 
decisions which, for 1958, will be shortly upon us. 


_ the main factor that has increased the effective 
bargaining power of the unions is, quite obviously, 
the establishment of full employment and the disappear- 
ance of any significant reserve of unemployed labour 
in the postwar period of rapid economic expansion. 
Labour has become perhaps the scarcest factor of pro- 
duction ; naturally, its price has gone up. The trade 
unions have furnished the instrument which has 
brought about most of the steady and considerable rise 
im money wages per head relative to salaries per head 
or other incomes ; but they did not supply the power 
behind their leverage. In comparison with entirely 
“unorganised” groups of the population which are 
hardly in short supply, such as say retired middle-class 
people or male clerks, the organised workers have cer- 
tainly gained a substantially larger share of the extra 
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THE TRADE 
1: How Powerful 


The contemporary question to be asked about the 
great British trade union movement, after half a 
century’s growth and entrenchment, can be simply put. 
Is it now a responsible estate of the realm or simply 
another powerful, and specially privileged, vested 
interest ? The interests which it represents are entirely 
proper and necessary. Like every other powerful vested 


money income generated during expansion. But it 
is not clear that they have necessarily done so much 
better than largely unorganised people with high scarcity 
value in the labour market—such as, say, typists or 
youngish business executives. The real purchasing 
power of trade unionists in manual operative jobs 
will certainly have risen faster than those of their 
bosses (though not necessarily than those of their 
bosses’ secretaries). But that is simply because, being 
absolutely so much lower, their incomes are less liable 
to erosion by tax—which is not within the control of 
the trade unions. 


White Collar Workers 


T is too easy, moreover, for middle-class people to 
I think of the “organised worker” simply in 
terms of the horny-handed manual worker. Since 
the war, partly by accident, perhaps the most 
important “growth element” in trade unionism’s 


‘ numbers and bargaining power has been in the white- 


collar unions. These are still weak in the ordinary com- 
mercial office, though in some sections dominated by 
large groups, such as the banks, their influence is now 
growing. It is in the government office, and the offices 
over which the government has recently extended its 
control—the nationalised industries, and the social 
services—that the managerial and professional associa- 
tions have had their main increase in bargaining power. 

This process has indeed produced extremely hard 
bargaining by unions of “ independent” professional 
people and independent employers ; the doctors, the 
dentists, the National Farmers’ Union, now negotiate 
for their whole professions’ scale of remuneration with 
the government. National and local government 
officials, along with teachers, have exercised appreciable 
bargaining strength for many years ; and the expansion 
of government-controlled research has enlarged the 
power of certain professional unions. If nuclear 
energy had been developed in this country by the 
great private consortiums now working their passage 
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interest, however, it will earn and deserve its several 
privileges, at law and in fact, only if it accepts tts 
responsibilities. To say this is, in principle, unexcep- 
tionable. But, first of all, what are the real facts? How 
powerful are the trade unions ? What responsibilities 
should they accept ? It is the purpose of these articles 
to look objectively at these queries. 


into it, instead of by the Ministry of Supply and later 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, a 
number of the key men at the top might be earning far 
larger salaries than they do now. But it is also likely that 
there would have been far less effective trade union 
bargaining for the whole range of administrative and 
scientific white-collar workers in this field than is repre- 
sented by the huge wage claim presented last month. 

Enhanced bargaining power for the various kinds of 
middle-class trade unions has given them advantages 
compared with many of their unorganised white-collar 
brothers and sisters, though not all. Few of them would 
in fact be prepared to strike, but they have used the 
implied threat to do so ; nor are their restrictions upon 
entry, where they exist, less stringent. -Yet they have 
been hard put to it to increase their real purchasing 
power thereby, against rising costs of living and par- 
ticularly against taxation. In terms of relative real 
improvement, it is the manual workers’ unions that 
have had the best of the postwar bargain—and which 
have been gearwheels in the postwar inflation. Their 
success in keeping wage rates rising during the recent 
period of disinflation has caused many to see wage 
inflation as a virtually autonomous process, and to 
Suggest that this can be checked only by undefined 
national “ wage policies ” or by some legislative limita- 
tion of their bargaining powers. 


Elements of Weakness 


As yet, however, there is no real evidence that trade 
union bargaining power has become so overwhelming 
as to be independent of the normal forces of supply 
and demand in the economy. During the last two years 
of disinflation the price of labour, like the prices of other 
things in which suppliers have a degree of monopoly, 
has continued to rise. But these, after all, have been 
years of high if level production, with the proportion of 
unemployed people never rising above 13 per cent. The 
unions, like many businessmen, have been coasting 
along upon the momentum of postwar inflation, seeking 
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their sectional ends with such monopoly power as they 
command. To identify them as the prime movers of 
inflation, whose economic power can be curbed only by 
political means is—whatever their present responsibili- 
ties may be as a recognised estate of the realm—to exag- 
gerate their real strength. To the cooler observer—as 
indeed quite obviously to some of the colder-blooded 
trade union leaders—the present substance of trade 
union strength displays some elements of deep weak- 
ness, in spite of the menacing shadows they have 
consistently cast across bargaining tables throughout 
the postwar decade of inflation. 

The main mass of manceuvre that the unions can 
deploy, the numbers of men in the trade unions of 
manual operatives, has grown much less since the war 
than the numbers of white-collar people and of women 
in unions. In certain sectors of the economy—distribu- 
tion and commercial office work are the two big ones— 
unionism is very weak. While demand for labour is so 
high and unemployment is negligible, moreover, the 
worker in small shops and businesses is in little danger 
of being sweated and the trade union organiser has few 
advantages to offer him. 

To the fully paid-up union member, such drones are 
profoundly irritating; so, indeed, is the substantial 
fringe of his own membership, that is usually in arrear 
with union dues. If he relates these dues, indeed, 
to the increase in earning power that workers have 
enjoyed since before the war, the enthusiast is entitled 
to argue that union members have had a quite incredibly 
good bargain. Their average dues per member for 
unions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress have 
gone up by only 31 per cent, from £1 16s. 7d. in 1938 to 
£2 8s. in 1956 ; in the same period weekly wage rates 
rose by about 170 per cent and average earnings by 
245 per cent, from £3 9s. to £11 17s. 11d. For the 
price of five or six cigarettes a week, he might say, the 
worker has been able to count on a steady and consider- 
able rise in money wages and even in real purchasing 
power, probably without ever once needing to worry 
about the Joneses or to screw up his nerves to ask for a 
rise. 


HE service that trade unions have provided in rais- 

ing their members’ wages, since the war, has thus 

been cheap at the price : from the point of view of their 
longer-term interests, indeed, perhaps ridiculously 
cheap. They have not managed to raise dues in line 
with actual costs, or to build up reserves against the 
ultimate sanction of strikes. Those reserves can be 
counted partly in members’ loyalty : they must also 
be counted in cash. At the end of 1956 on the average, 
the book value of union funds amounted to about 
£9 tos. per head of membership, less than a week’s 
earnings for the average man employed in industry. 
After twenty years of unparalleled success in raising the 
incomes of their members without strikes, Britain’s 
trade unions find themselves in a position where their 
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apparent strength is quite inadequately backed with the 
financial sinews of solidarity. It has often been argued 
in these columns that the real cost of strikes to the 
British economy can be, and has been, grossly 
exaggerated ; but it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
cost of a really widespread major strike to even the 
biggest British trade unions. 

This financial weakness of the unions—which is 
partly, in terms of “ market unionism,” the result of 
inadequate union management during the soft years— 
is now a source of strength for the employer, the govern- 
ment, the international standing of sterling, and for 
the British consumer in this winter’s wage bargaining. 
To the extent that since the war trade unionism has 
been riding the wave of full employment, it has become 
vulnerable ; its power in a showdown has been eroded 
by the very inflation of which it has been one of the 
instruments. It could never have been easy for the 
unions to consolidate adequate financial reserves for 
bargaining, even during the past easy years. But the 
attempt might have left them less vulnerable for the first 
year of bargaining in which they have faced a govern- 
ment committed to halt wage inflation and employers 
who are now less confident that demand will soon 
revive. 


The Reform of Abuses 


Trade union bargaining power, then, has grown 
in completeness and in general acceptance since 
the war; it has been the cutting edge of the 





Trade Union Facts 


HE first Trades Union Congress was held in 1868: only 

120,000 members were represented. Following the Acts 
of 1871 and 1876 the movement grew and at the beginning 
of the century total union membership had reached 14 million. 
Membership, as is seen, reached a peak in 1920 when the 
movement comprised 1,384 separate unions. After the 
industrial upheaval of the 1920s and the subsequent decline 
in the Labour party, both number and membership of 
unions fell until in the early 1930s it was Jittle more than half 
its 1920 strength. Then came a period of reconstruction 
which resulted in the growth of larger and more powerful 
unions. In 1957 there were 185 unions affiliated to the TUC 
representing 8.3 million workers or about 86 per cent of total 
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forces of full employment ; but its real strength in a 
tussle, when employment may be becoming less full, 
may turn out to be surprisingly weak. And it is worth 
reflecting, before propounding new structural reforms 
for the unions, that some of the weakness and the failure 
to behave like Economic (Trade Union) Man arises 
directly from the continuing distrust by trade unionists 
themselves of aggregations of wealth and power, even 
their own. Structural reforms might better be sought 
within the Ministry of Labour or the machinery of 
wage arbitration with which it is now hoist. 
Organised bargaining, solely for sectional interests 
rather than in those of the whole community, is not, 
of course, peculiar to what is usually known as the work- 
ing class ; it is, indeed, one of the most pervasive and 
essential elements of the free economy. Nor, unfortun- 
ately, is the use in that bargaining of restrictive practices 
of one kind and another peculiar to this vested interest. 
These practices can be, and are, deeply hurtful to the 
economy—and to the longer-term interests of workers 
themselves ; they call for eradication by every resource 
of persuasion and hard bargaining ; they reflect the 
privilege of trade unions to restrain trade (and produc- 
tion) unpenalised. But it is difficult to see how any 
government could hope actually to legislate usefully 
against the more general of them, at the present time. 
We are, in fact, at too early a stage of the trade union 
revolution. In the industrial capitalist revolution, 
which preceded it, company acts came long before 
restrictive trade practices acts. The possibility of 
trade union reform to which succeeding articles in this 
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union membership. 


With the revival in membership came 
a rise in the financial status of the 
unions. In 1938 over 45 per cent of 
their annual expenditure was paid in 
unemployment, sickness, accident, and 
superannuation benefits compared with 
16 per cent in 1956. To back these 
services the unions held large financial 
reserves, considerably more in relation 
to the changed value of money and the 
level of wages, than they do at the 
present time. This in spite of the fact 
that at the end of 1956 the trade unions 
held funds mainly in gilt-edged, with a 
book value of nearly £80 million. 
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series will turn is based on the belief that we have now 
reached the proper stage for the equivalent of company 
acts in the history of trade unionism : that is acts 
designed not to check trade unionism itself, but to put a 
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stop to abuses by it, unrestrained by the law, of personal 
liberty and personal choice. The next article will 
discuss at which points the most common and con- 
spicuous fields for abuse have appeared. ; 
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MISSILES 


Strength Through Joy 


N American satellite has at last penetrated the gremlin 
barrier into realms where hitherto only Soviet moons 
have swum. Explorer partly restores the international 
balance of self-esteem ; but it does not affect the balance of 
military power. The rocket that pushed it into space was 
a research rocket for the intermediate-range Jupiter, whereas 
the much larger Russian satellite had a missile of the inter- 
continental class behind it. The two extra “stages” of 
Jupiter-C, and the new fuel used to propel it, give it at least 
twice the range of the standard medium-range missile. If, 
hypothetically, it were fired for warlike purposes 
from the American mainland, however, this means no more 
than that instead of plopping down half-way across the 
Atlantic it could probably strain about as far as Shannon. 
The Americans still lag an indeterminate, but lengthy, period 
behind the Russians in their attempts to get a really long- 
range weapon. For a time Russian missiles are still going 
to be able to hit the United States from Soviet territory, 
while the Americans can only retaliate from bases overseas, 
which they have to coax their allies into letting them use. 
But, if the thrust behind Explorer is not enough to push 
an American warhead all the way to Moscow, it may push 
American diplomats a little closer to a summit conference. 
So long as the Russians had a monopoly of sputniks, there 
was a widespread feeling in the United States that the 
American delegates at a summit meeting would be unable 
to negotiate from the required “ position of strength.” Even 
if the new satellite in fact does nothing to alter the military 
situation, the joyous relief with which American public 
opinion has greeted it may well provide the necessary feeling 
of strength. At his press conference on Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower continued to cast a chill eye on the summit. 
But the mechanism of events seems to be rolling towards 
a summit meeting somewhere, sometime. If their new 
satellite makes the Americans look forward to it more cheer- 
fully, it will be a fresh spur to the West to work out the 
combined approach to Moscow that is needed. 


WAGES POLICY 


Staking Their Claims 


N Monday the London busmen decided by the 
QO narrowest possible margin to take their claim for a 
25s. a week pay increase to arbitration. The tactical 
Struggle that went on before this decision was reached is 
discussed by our special correspondent on page 468 ; arbi- 





tration was, however, in the best interests of both the busmen 
and their union’s leader, Mr Cousins. Their case now goes 
to the Industrial Court, whose chairman, Sir John Forster, 
QC, is also chairman of the Railway Staffs National 
Tribunal, which will hear the railwaymen’s claim later this 
month. Since the other key claim, that of the miners, will 
not reach arbitration until it is formally rejected by the 
National Coal Board on February roth, there will be a 
pause of about three weeks for each side to gather its forces. 

The union position is outwardly a strong one, as is shown 
by the table of outstanding claims set out below. Two 
crucial ones, those of the busmen and railwaymen, have 
already been referred to arbitration. Among the others, the 
engineers and shipbuilders are likely to ask for more pay 


Union Claim Workers 

. affected 
ngineers 

Sno benders y 40 hour week ........... 2,500,000 
Building operatives ............ SSO oo ccicccccaas 1,000,000 
Retail shop workers ........... GEO Web cscaedicccaas 800,000 
Clothing workers ...........+. GEM OO ca cescccnaeei 450,000 
OD eer See CNS Se vie cnnscncee 400,000 
IIS h dednccaasadunene WINNIE a aca skacogune 370,000 
ID cc ctcnanconceacene I Be avecccccaesas 200,000 
We ENS wasdcaccaceucace WUE Cocicacaceucee 150,000 
Transport engineers ........... Sinn tdestcendar 130,000 
PEE s cc ratcdeudeuaces ED a atscaccawe wae 120,000 
UTE CTE CECOT Ee WED Re cacecacacace 120,000 
Rail salaried stalls 2... ccccccce Cost of living increase .... 90,000 
Engine drivers and firemen ..... BURG Bika céesavctecdas 75,000 
PO Sada ceaddasadacstaawdede Mie DEG ike tv asicccccuws 70,000 
RA PUNO 6 ct ckcaceccces Be 0 GH Ke accccctccas 53,000 
Electrica) contracting .......... WORN GeavKnwsccenes 50,000 
Tebaced Workers ...ccccccccces eee ,000 
Pe SUOMI Lk neecuccceaceas Pe WOOO Ere kcaceccscess 40,000 
Print (national newspaper)...... 12} to2l per cent......... 25,000 
Sub-postmasters............00. Mi ORG 5c tceencncscs 23,000 
fe .  eeerer err Te re £2,350 to £275 a year .... 8,000 


as well as a 40-hour week when their standstill agreement 
ends in March ; the shopworkers are well placed because 
of the increases given to co-operative workers in November ; 
the sub-postmasters will be helped by the award on Tues- 
day of up to 23s. a week to post office engineers. On the 
other hand, the position of the builders, who got an 
increase of 1d. an hour automatically this month from their 
cost of living sliding scale, is weakened by unemployment 
in the industry. If the prospective claim on behalf of 
100,000 dockers is included in the total, the cost of claims 
as they stand amounts to about £450 million a year, or 
nearly 6 per cent of the wages bill in 1957. 

This is the dammed up weight of claims behind the 
Government’s wages policy. Such pressure may seem too 
great for the dam, but none of the unions is looking for a 
direct clash. On the contrary, they are all hanging back, and 
some claims have been dropped or deferred. The National 
Union of Railwaymen, for example, has withdrawn its 
demand for a 40-hour week and the provincial busmen 
have postponed the wage claim they were to have made 
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this week. But the weak point in the Government’s 
defences is arbitration and the unions know it. They must 
be expected to exploit it, if the first awards go in favour of 
the busmen or the railwaymen. 


ARAB FEDERATION 


Nasser Spreads North 


HE announcement of the union of Egypt and Syria in 
T a United Arab Republic with one flag, one army, and 
one people was duly made in Cairo last Saturday. This 
week, both the Egyptian and the Syrian Chambers have 
received the Syrian nomination for its first president—to 
wit, Colonel Nasser. This proposal will be submitted to 
a referendum of the two peoples on February 21st. The 
extent of the intended fusion is still, however, open to 
question in important ways. Will the two states 
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merge their diplomatic representation abroad? Will 
they relinquish one of their seats at the United 
Nations or still claim the right to two, naming Byelo- 
Russia and the Ukraine as precedents? The Syrian 
Minister of Economy has said that economic union would 
be “studied” and in the meanwhile the trade and pay- 
ments agreement with Egypt and the Syrian currency will 
be retained. There seems, therefore, little likelihood of any 
immediate progress along the bread line. 

President Nasser gave the National Assembly a few details 
about the Republic’s proposed constitution ; these give him 
much wider powers over Syria than most people thought 
the Syrians would swallow. For instance, he is to select 
the members of a joint National Assembly, on a pattern 
which must mean that he dissolves all existing Syrian 
political parties. If this assumption is correct, the union 

egins to resemble a coup by the Syrian Baath against its 
communist associates, for Khaled Bikdash, the Secretary 


Busmen in Conclave 


ORE than wages policy was 
M involved when the London 
busmen met last Monday to decide 
whether their claim for 25s. a week 
should go to arbitration. On the out- 
come hung the prestige of Mr Cousins 
as the leader of the 1,300,c00-strong 
Transport and General Workers 
Union, the balance between the 
moderates and the militants in the 
union, and the course of industrial 
relations in the first year since the 
war when the unions have not been 
handed a round of wage increases on a 
plate. It was a drama to be played 
out first by the 13 busmen and union 
officials on the central committee 
whose job it was to prepare a resolution 
for the full conference ; later by the 
full conference of 132 garage delegates 
whose vote might make industrial 
history.“ The press, including your 
correspondent, had = gathered in 
strength in the draughty hall of 
Transport House to hear’ what 
happened. 

The issues were clear to everyone. 
The Ministry of Labour’s rejection of 
a court of inquiry into the dispute had 
pushed the busmen’s claim ahead of 
schedule. The railwaymen, who might 
have supported them in a strike, will 
not have finished with arbitration until 
the beginning of .March; the coal- 
miners not until later still. Thus Mr 
Cousins had to play for time and stall 
on any direct action for at least a 
month ; better still he hoped to get the 
men to go to arbitration where they 
stand a good chance of getting their 
money (eight shillings is reported to be 
the minimum they will accept) without 
unpopularity or the depletion of union 
funds. 

Pitted against him were 30 to 40 
busmen’s delegates from the red left. 


Arbitration for them meant not good 
tactics but bad faith. The Ministry of 
Labour has thrown mud in_ the 
busmen’s face, they argued ; now we 
must throw some back. Led by Mr 
Jones, an ex-Communist from Dalston, 
they demanded union sanction for a 
strike. Their view had many sym- 
pathisers from amongst the 90 or so 
uncommitted delegates. 

The plan followed by Mr Cousins 
and his personal (and _ personable) 
assistant, Mr Nicholas, as it emerged 
later, was to recommend arbitration 
first to the negotiating committee, and 
then to the delegate conference. In the 
event of their being outvoted on this, 
they had another card up their sleeves. 
They succeeded in getting the strike 
resolution so padded with procedural 
problems (it finished up in the form 
“that the union executive should give 
plenary powers to authorise a strike 
and a national conference ”) that there 
would be time to approach the 
Ministry of Labour again before any 
action had to be taken. 

The morning was spent in a vain 
endeavour by Mr Cousins to get the 
other men on the negotiating com- 
mittee to agree to recommend arbitra- 


-tion to the delegates in the afternoon. 


Though he has been built up by the 
press into a national figure, his guile 
cut no ice with the busmen’s com- 
mittee. By lunch time the two sides 
had only agreed to differ. Two resolu- 
tions were prepared, one for arbitration 
and one for a strike. Then everybody, 
including the 120 or so delegates who 
had been cooling their heels in a waiting 
room since 11.30, broke off for lunch. 

At lunch everyone seemed in very 
good spirits, especially Mr Cousins. 
“No,” he said with a smile, “there 
had been no vote of thanks for the 


Minister of Labour.” “ Yes, he hoped 
everything would turn out satisfac- 
torily.” In the Marquis of Granby, 
the pub opposite Transport House, 
journalists mingled with the busmen, 
buttonholing those they knew and 
eavesdropping. From the talk that was 
going on, Mr Cousins’ chances seemed 
even either way. 

After lunch, both sides put their 
case in the main hall. It was obvious, 
from the sandwiches many delegates 
had with them that this was expected 
to take time. And so it did. In favour 
of arbitration, there was the need to 
keep in step with other industries ; 
the chance of a windfall gain such as 
the provincial busmen got last July 
from the Terrington Tribunal when 
they were given IIs. instead of 
the 7s. 6d. they would have accepted ; 
and the option open to the busmen to 
turn down any award they might not 
like. Against it, and for a strike, were 
the instincts of many delegates that 
action was necessarily better than 
words and that arbitrators were only 
pawns in the hands of the Tories 
anyhow. Speech followed speech, with 
the applause going to the fighters on 
the left, and at 7 o’clock the resolution 
to get strike powers was moved. 83 of 
the 132 delegates voted in favour—just 
five too few for the two-thirds majority 
that was required. 

The two hours after supper saw 
angry words from the men whose strike 
motion had been defeated. But the 
result was now a foregone conclusion. 
Mr Cousins repeated his arguments for 
arbitration and at 10 o’clock his motion 
was carried by 92 votes to 40. The 
busmen will take their case to the 
Industrial Court, which they rejected 
in December. By their grudging 
decision, they have in fact furthered 
their own ends, though whether those 
of the country as well is something that 
remains to be seen. 





awa OS * 
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of the Levant Communist Party, commented brusquely on 
January 28th that “no communist party has voluntarily 
dissolved . . . there will be no need to dissolve political 
parties.” Moscow radio, apart from reporting the union, 
seemed to be surprised into silence about it. 


* 


The Yemen has given a touch of burlesque by sending 
a delegation headed by the Crown Prince to Cairo to dis- 
cuss Yemen’s adherence. It is not beyond human ingenuity 
to find a formula whereby a mediaeval monarchy like that 
of Yemen could federate with a revolutionary republican 
regime, but this would hardly enhance the union’s air of 
reality. Neither the Baath nor President Nasser have much 
good to say of the Yemeni throne, which, to their way of 
thinking, should be swept away with the rest of the Arab 
dynasties ; yet it is possibly because the throne is shaky 
that the Crown Prince is hurrying to cling to President 
Nasser’s restored prestige. 


Impact of Federation 


ESPITE the questions it leaves unanswered, the Cairo 
D announcement has deeply stirred Arab opinion out- 
side Egypt, and has brought social divisions sharply into 
relief. Broadly speaking, those people whose political, 
social or economic privilege is founded on the old order 
are against or doubtful of the union, but there is already 
evidence of pressure on them from below exerted by com- 
mon opinion, which is in favour of it. King Hussein, who 
is the ruler most vulnerable to this pressure, is said to be 
advocating a counter-union of the monarchies of Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. It is significant that the Jordan 
press, which is now under the Palace thumb, was silent for 
a few days, after which the Jerusalem paper Falastin came 
out in favour of the union of Jordan and Iraq. Ardent 
advocates of Arab unity, such as Sheikh Youssef Yassin and 
Sayed Gamal Husseini, who do well as advisers to King 
Saud, and Dr Fadhel Jamali, of Iraq, have found fault with 
Syro-Egyptian union. Lebanese business men, both 
Christians and Moslems, equally have no enthusiasm for 
it, because if it led to the union of Lebanon and Syria, 
the economic necessities of Syria as a primary producer 
would do harm to the free trade system by which. Beirut 
lives. Dr Jamali is right, therefore, when he contends that 
the union will increase certain divisions in the Arab world. 

But he would have been more exact if he had spoken 
of division between governments ; there are few signs of 
popular division. Indeed, the place where the people do not 
seem particularly enthusiastic about union is Egypt, and 
that is because the idea of the Arab nation has much weaker 
roots on the banks of the Nile than elsewhere in the Middle 
East. The Iraqi press, which has to be cautious when it 
praises anything Egyptian, has pointed out that union is 
the hope of every Arab, that this is the time to revive the 
call for full unity, and that such unions as that of Syria 
and Egypt “are only steps towards full Arab union, which 
will one day embrace us all under one flag.” Not wishing 
to carp, Al Telegraph of Beirut, usually considered pro- 
communist, said the one safe thing: that the union would 
protect the Arabs against Israel. The Lebanese government, 
sensitive to the tide of opinion, banned demonstrations in 
favour of the union. 

As often happens, L’Orient of Beirut was intelligently 
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analytical in a series of comments. The union, it said, had 
been born without being born. It was, in essence, a gamble 
against the pashas of Baghdad and Riyadh, comfortably 
installed within their palace walls. For various geo- 
graphical, economic and ethnical reasons, the union might 
not succeed ; “ but,” said L’Orient, “the masses do not 
reason like sociologists. They are moved by ideas.” There 
is little, at this stage, to add to that comment. 


TELEVISION 


Will You, Won’t You? 


HE controversy over the role of television in national 

party politics has been brought to a rather frothy head 
by the rumpus over turning the camera loose in Rochdale. 
So long as the BBC enjoyed a TV and radio monopoly, its 
hierarchy, if not necessarily its production staff, was more 
than happy to be rid of the difficult responsibilities of 
political coverage. Thus, during general elections, the 
BBC’s treatment of the lead news story has been about 
as detailed as its references to a particularly noisome murder 
in the headlines—being confined to formal announcements 
of the polling-date. The only election broadcasts were the 
carefully rationed plugs of the political parties. Indepen- 
dent television blessedly introduced the element of com- 
petition which was always the best hope of bringing this 
system of polite evasions down with a crash. As current 
affairs programmes proliferated, admittedly in off-peak 
times, and more and more MPs and political commentators 
appeared on the screens, the need for a new assessment 
grew. At last representatives of the two television con- 
cerns went into a huddle with the party leaders at Oxford, 
emerging with hints that the parties would agree to some 
lifting of the veil on British voters in the indelicate process 
of political solicitation in the streets and town halls. 

But they were in no hurry, and the Rochdale election 
caught them before heads of a treaty had been drawn up. 
Granada’s proposal for a bye-election series worried the 
parties ostensibly on two counts. Under the Representation 
of the People Act, 1949, might not the cost of a television 
appearance be charged against a winning candidate’s elec- 
tion expenses, and sink him? Might not the programmes 
contravene the section in the Television Act laying the 
duty of political impartiality on Independent Television ? 
On the first count, it was felt that even if the other two 
candidates had appeared the election might still be invali- 
dated—all three having broken the law. On the second, 
might it not be held that catching the smile of one candi- 
date and the frown of another was partiality ? Behind 
such scruples lurked a vague feeling by all parties that they 
did not know quite where they stood if they unleashed 
television on politics. 

As recourse to legal advice has caused all objections to fall 
to the ground, they have had at last to give their permission. 
But now the alarm has been transferred from the parties and 
the television concerns to the candidates. Mr Kennedy— 
and his wife—are photogenic on TV; but then they are 
tyros in the cut and thrust of politics ; they can’t have one 
magnified without the other. The other candidates know 
what to say—but they may look rather ordinary. It is all 
a matter of nice calculation—and with everyone playing 
safe, viewing time is cut down. But the issues remain ; with 
Rochdale the TV ogre has arrived for good, and the parties 
must work out some not too ridiculous agresment on it. 
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PARLIAMENT 


Work Study for Westminster 


ETTING up a select committee to investigate ways of im- 
S proving the procedure of the House of Commons is a 
belated response to the alarm which has been growing over 
the effect of the drudgery and “ bull ” in an, MP’s life on 
the vitality of Parliament itself. Whatever claims MPs may 
make, it has long been clear that the House is not making 
sensible use of its time. This has repelled the able and left 
the dull, and the silting up of the House with the dull has 
made it duller still. The inflow of postwar Tories at the 
general election of 1950 refreshed the house momentarily, 
but the stream is running stagnant again. Parliament stands 
or falls on the intelligence of its members. Mr Butler’s 
recent remark that MPs should merely mirror the common- 
ality of the nation, coming from that source particularly, 
frighteningly suggested that the House had grown so dull 
and heavy that it had begun to hug its own mediocrity. 
What is now needed is an invigorating overhaul. 
But how is such an overhaul to make the job of being an 


MP, even a backbench MP, attractive to abler minds and. 


more agile spirits? Pay and working conditions are im- 
portant ; but beyond these there should be opportunities 
for constructive work—and at the very least an end to the 
present deadening monotony of days spent loafing around 
the lobbies waiting to vote on obscure amendments to 
obscure bills, which may even be bad for the health. 
Various improvements were discussed last week, many of 
them centring upon the idea of making voting less of a chore. 
Proxy voting has been suggested ; and some reformers would 
go so far as to suggest that for those in the House an 
appropriate system of electric bells should permit them to 
vote without interrupting their discussions with constituents 
or researches in the library. 

Again, members could be released from the prisonlike 
atmosphere of machine politics if the rule were established 
that a government could only fall on a clear and previously 
advertised vote of confidence. This would force a minister 
to argue the merits of his case, and to keep the House 
interested, instead of relying on the whips. The suggestion 
that MPs might be allowed to put speeches into Hansard 
without having delivered them (as in the American Con- 
gress) may appeal to cynical minds ; but it has nothing to 
commend it. There is much more to be said for a time limit 
on speeches, and certainly for some curtailment of the right 
of privy councillors to speak whenever they choose. The 
American practice of setting up standing committees—for 
defence, foreign affairs and so on—has also been suggested. 
This appalled Mr Butler as “ absolutely opposite to British 
constitutional development,” though it is not easy to see why 
such committees need interfere more with the executive than 
the present Public Accounts Committee and Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates. They might help, too, to inform 
public opinion. The object of the exercise is clear: to 
inject new plasma into the political bloodstream. 


Picking the Peers 


HILE Commons procedure is being discussed, the 
\X House of Lords is pushing along its own very 
different line of reform. The Life Peerages Bill this week 
completed its passage through the Lords without major 
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amendment, and although it may have a lively reception in 
the Commons, there seems every prospect that it will be on 
the statute book by the summer. The question will then 
arise of how the new life peers will be selected, and in 
this week’s final debate in the Lords a number of peers 
tried to get a little Government elucidation on the sheer 
mechanics of the operation. 

The Lord Chancellor insisted (as no one had disputed) 
that constitutionally only the Prime Minister can advise the 
Queen who should be ennobled. He undertook, however, 
that in picking peers designed to swell the ranks of the 
Labour Opposition, the Prime Minister would “ consult ” 
with the Leader of the Opposition, and that “ there would 
not be any limitation on the ability of the Prime Minister 
to invite people completely independent.” The selection 
of Labour peers should work well enough, but in choosing 
non-party men, the Prime Minister might well consider 
Lord Samuel’s suggestion that a select committee of the 
Privy Council should be set up, rather on the lines of the 
Honours Committee, to advise him how to advise the Queen. 
The life peerages scheme is almost certainly too narrow and 
too cautious to give the Lords the rejuvenation it needs, but 
it will certainly fail if the first batch amounts to no more 
than coroneted aldermen. 


CYPRUS 


Cyprus Adrift 


N matters of international concern, diplomatic explana- 
[ tion and persuasion are proper preludes to action, but 
there are times when it is necessary to act first and do the 
explaining afterwards. Cyprus has become such a case ; 
and the British Government’s apparent failure to realise 
this is largely responsible for the claim made by the Turkish 
foreign minister last week that Turkey, in effect, possessed 
a veto over British action in Cyprus. The Foreign Office 
made a prompt denial. Yet the fact remains that neither 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd nor Sir Hugh Foot seems to have made 
any progress in curing the Turks of the partition-wish. In 
his speech at Nicosia airport, on his return to the island, 
Sir Hugh went out of his way to be conciliatory to the 
Turkish Cypriots and to Ankara; he offered the Greeks 
none of the reassurance that might have been expected from 
a Governor of Cyprus returning from Turkey. Dr Kutchuk, 
the Turkish Cypriot leader, has this week declared roundly 
that it is no longer any good for the British to stay in the 
island. Dr Kutchuk’s pronouncements are not notable for 
their accuracy, but since he has only just returned from a 
month in Ankara himself, he is presumably speaking from 
a Turkish government brief. 

In Cyprus itself peace hangs in the balance. The Turkish 
leaders in the island and the authorities in Ankara have, 
to their credit, done their best to prevent any more violent 
demonstrations ; Dr Kutchuk’s homecoming on Monday 
was triumphant but orderly. Yet the distribution of leaflets 
calling for anti-British “ passive resistance ” by the Turkish 
underground organisation is a bad portent. And in a broad- 
cast on Sunday night the Governor revealed that Eoka had 
made detailed plans to resume violence at any time. Sir 
Hugh, who went to Cyprus with such a genuine and ideal- 
istic desire to bring peace to the island, had to give a stern 
warning that if terrorism did break out again the security 
forces would take “every possible step” to crush it; 
any progress, he has said, would become impossible. It is 
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A 
matter 
of form 





Do you still have your dividends sent to you direct, or do 
you save yourself time and trouble, stamps and stationery, 
by arranging for them to be paid to your Bank? It’s simply 
a matter of signing a form and, if you do this, there is less 
risk of their going astray. They will be credited to your 
account sooner, as your statement will shew, and the Bank 
will hold at your disposal the material required for your 
Income Tax Return. 


FOR HELP ON EVERY ASPECT OF BANKING, 
AND FOR THE UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION YOU 
NEED, APPLY TO ANY BRANCH OF— 


The Three Banks Group 


= 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


GLYN, MILLS & CO 
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FLEXIBILITY hath charms too... 






ESPECIALLY WHEN APPLIED TO CONVEYOR /DLERG ) S 


F-L-E-X-I-B-I-L-I-T-Y is but one of the unique technical 
advantages of JOY LIMBEROLLERS—the new conception 
in conveyor belt support. Exerting a cushioned grip across the 
full belt width—centralising the load on the belt—preventing belt 
slip, they give up to 10 times the life of steel idlers, extending 
belt life 204. Suspended on two self-lubricating bearings, they 
need positively no maintenance. Multi-disc Neoprene rollers 


















resist most corrosive chemicals, grease, oil and fire, and the 
disc flexion under load promotes a self cleaning action. 
JOY LIMBEROLLERS can be easily and speedily set up, 
knocked down and re-situated. They weigh but 1/3rd the 
weight of steel idler sets. 
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THE FULL STORY 


Ae ~ Dimensions, technical specifica- 
‘4% © tions and drawings, installation 
4. recommendations ... they’re 
; allin this JOY Booklet. Ask ; { 
| for Publication No. L 125. a 





_ SOY-SULLIVAN LTD. CAPPIELOW * GREENOCK * SCOTLAND. 
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and at: 7 Harley Street - London W.1 
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You'll like the winning ways 
of the NEW 


£575 See these winning features. 


FACIA Handsomely styled in 
Plus £288.17.0 P.T. polished walnut veneer. 


You’ll like its performance. Here’s a new, smaller Riley—the exciting, 

revolutionary One-Point-Five—that gives a truly breathtaking performance. ! 

You'll enjoy its flashing acceleration, its effortless cruising in the 80’s. ; Nn ammaaeai 
You'll give full marks to its excellent steering and road-holding. You'll drive torsion bars gives wonderful 


E e J 5 road-holding and cornering. 
with confidence and pleasure in a car that gives you power with safety. 


You’ll like its luxury look. Polished walnut veneer facia and door 
panels, real leather upholstery, heater, windscreen washers—the Riley 
One-Point-Five is a car with the luxury stamp. It will gratify your pride 
of ownership—and at a remarkably low running cost. 


CAPACIOUS BOOT 
Takes stacks of luggage. 
WRAP-ROUND REAR WINDOW 
For greater visibility. 


Every RILEY carries a 
RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
London Showrooms: 55/56 PALL. MALL, S.W.1. and is backed by Europe’s 
Overseas Division, Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.I- most comprehensive Service — B.M.C, 
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indeed hard to see how serious disturbances are to be 
avoided ; but at this-stage further uncertainty and pro- 
crastination in Loadon will only make matters worse. 


GERMANY 


Herr Etzel’s Three Devils 


ERR ETZEL, the new west German finance minister, has 
been working since he took office in October on the 
approach to three problems—the rise in public spending 
from rearmament and other causes, the need for fiscal 
measures to- assist the revival of a capital market, and the 
need for tax reform to simplify the legislative jungle of the 
tax system generally, through which, in the past, few but 
the last finance minister himself could find their way. In 
Herr Etzel’s first budget he has sought, with varying success, 
to tame all three devils. 

He has had least success in his efforts to hold back public 
spending. Ordinary expenditure is expected to rise from 
33.8 billion marks in the current fiscal year to 37.7 billion 
(£3,222 million) in 1958-59, with the defence estimates 
alone put at £835 million against £750 million this year. 
In theory, Herr Etzel plans a balanced ordinary budget. 
But spending this year will be six billion marks more than 
last year’s revenue. Half the gap is supposed to be bridged 
by rising tax receipts, and the remainder by cash surpluses 
left over from previous years. A further 1.5 billion marks 
of extraordinary expenditure—mainly on housing—will 
have to be covered by loans. In effect Herr Etzel thus 
expects this year’s revenue to fall 4.5 billion marks behind 
expenditure, a marked change from past surpluses. 

A definite start has been made on tax reform. Three main 
changes have been introduced to help the capital market. 
Corporation tax on undistributed profits is to be raised, that 
on distributed profits cut. Facilities for progressive write- 
offs have been slightly reduced. All this is intended to 
encourage the distribution to shareholders, instead of the 
ploughing back, of company profits. There are tax con- 
cessions for savers, too. Income tax has been both slashed 
and simplified. Matrimony will become a really paying 
proposition, for in future the total income of a married 
couple will be split in half and each half taxed separately, 
whether the wife goes out to work or not. Personal and 
child allowances are raised. 

These reliefs will together free some 3 million employed 
people from tax. Administrative savings—for industry 
and commerce as well as for the finance offices—will be 
achieved by the further radical stroke of introducing a 
uniform rate of tax on incomes below 8,000 marks (£680) a 
year in place of the progressive graduation which was in 
force. This will greatly simplify the application of PAYE. 
There are still some taxes in Germany crying for reform, 
notably the turnover tax, but Herr Etzel has made a good 
start in a budget that at last responds to the appeals for 
expansive policies which international bodies have been 
levelling at Germany for years. 


Support-Cost Fever Again 


RITISH enthusiasm for Herr Etzel’s efforts has been 
B somewhat dulled by the absence of any provision for 
payment of support costs for the British Army of the Rhine. 
Britain is demanding £50 million for the coming fiscal 
year, enough to cover the foreign exchange cost of Rhine 
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Army. France is also asking for an unspecified amount of 
help for the coming fiscal year, and the United States is 
pressing for £27 million still due to it under this year’s 
arrangements. German ministers, however, have emphati- 
cally declared in public that they will not pay a penny in 
the coming fiscal year. They are willing to help Britain 
with foreign exchange—indeed, the Bonn government 
spokesman announced on Wednesday an offer intended to 
have that effect, for the advance financing of defence 
purchases, to the tune of £100 million ; but they are not 
willing to help the British budget. Between the stubborn 
disputants, the position of M. Spaak and of Nato, which is 
supposed to be arbitrating between them, is not particu- 
larly dignified. 

Previous bouts of support-cost fever have been accom- 
panied by similar noises off. Each year in the past Herr 
Schaffer said “never,” and each year he paid. But this 
year the Germans’ resistance seems more determined. In 
the past, with the Bundeswehr far behind schedule, they 
had no case for refusing. Now, even though the new tax 
concessions once more give an impression of bulging wealth, 
defence spending is eating into both budget and national 
income. The 10 billion marks to be spent on defence in 
the coming fiscal year will be some 5 per cent of the 
nation’s domestic expenditure. In two years’ time the share 
will rise to 7 per cent, compared with Britain’s 8 or 9 per 
cent today. 

The British case is weakened by the fact that reductions 
in Rhine Army are going steadily forward. 13,500 troops 
will have left by March ; Western European Union has had 
to accept the fact that a further 8,500 will be gone by mid- 
1959. At one time this country could argue: pay your 
money, or the troops go. Now the British Government 
apparently wants it both ways. 

Sooner or later Britain will have to face two realities: 
that the maintenance of adequate forces in Germany is a 
British as well as a German interest, and that their cost, 
once Germany’s twelve divisions and air force are in being, 
will have to be carried by the British budget alone. The 
price of this annual dispute during the transition is growing 
ill will and mutual resentment, the effects of which are felt 
far outside the defence field. 


RIGHTS IN LAND 


Applying Franks 


HE Land Powers (Defence) Bill published last week is 
) a formidable piece of parliamentary draughtsmanship. 
If it can be taken at its face value, it is one that deserves a 
warm welcome. It is the first attempt to apply the principles 
laid down in the Franks report on curbing administrative 
law. It inserts the right of appeal to the courts at a most 
sensitive point in the network of administrative power: that 
is, the power to acquire land for use, temporary or per- 
manent, by the services under the defence regulations, and 
especially No. 52 of the Defence Regulations, 1939. 

At present the services can acquire land under No. 52 
without being amenable to any procedure for hearing objec- 
tions, or to any appeal on matters of law or compensation. In 
fact, this arbitrary power in peacetime is ameliorated by the 
practice of the services of holding a public inquiry under 
the procedure laid down by the Ministry of Housing, as 
though their proposal were a planning matter. This practice 
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is, however, extra-statutory and ex gratia. In cases which 
are ruled by the services as either urgent or involving 
security, they can and do waive it. 

The repeal by the new bill of regulations 50, 51, 51-A, §2 
and 85 changes this. There is no provision for any sum- 
mary procedure when service needs are urgent, though if 
security is involved, the public inquiry may be held in 
camera. But even now most inquiries are held in private, 
in order not to draw attention to which of the services’ needs 
for land are regarded as matters of security and which are 
not. The bill makes it necessary for the services to hold 
an inquiry if one is demanded, whether they want land for 
temporary training, or to open up a channel for a pipeline 
or cable which will be filled in once the pipe or cable is 
laid, or for permanent uses—such as, presumably, missile 
bases. Not only must objections be heard ; there is also to 
be an appeal to the courts if the proper procedure laid down 
in the bill for acquiring or using land is not observed. The 
degree of protection which this bill will in fact give the land- 
owner, tenant or citizen will have to be examined very 
carefully in the committee stages of the bill—for example, 
with regard to the exceptions made in the schedules to it. 


But there is a chance that its definition of ministerial powers, 


and the provision that commissions of inquiry are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor, may perhaps mark a turn of the 
tide of enabling legislation that was fast engulfing individual 
liberties and the legal defences of private rights. 


EAST AFRICA 


Damning Mr Davidson 


HE Colonial Secretary last week confirmed the. decision 
Te the East African governments to refuse entry permits 
to a well-known political journalist and writer, Mr Basil 
Davidson, who was on this occasion seeking to enter these 
territories, under some respectable auspices, for the purposes 
of an archeological book, commissioned by American pub- 
lishers. Mr Davidson is already a prohibited immigrant in 
South Africa, and the Federal government of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has likewise banned him. In the colonial terri- 
tories themselves the authorities have stuck to their pre- 
rogative to give no reasons for barring entry ; there are no 
facilities for appeal; and Mr Lennox-Boyd also said “I 
am not prepared to give any reasons why I have come to my 
conclusions.” Meaningly, he admitted that these were “ not 
because of any association with the party opposite.” This 
seems tantamount to saying that either the Colonial Secretary 
believes Mr Davidson to be a communist or else that, 
whether or not that is his view, he is going to uphold the 
view of the East African officials that Mr Davidson is—at 
least in South African definitions of the term—an agent of 
sedition, and that it is inconceivable therefore that such a 
dangerous agitator should be let loose iri East Africa—even 
to study archeology. These are accusations, or at any rate 
innuendoes, that should be made explicit—or not made at 
all. 

If Mr Lennox-Boyd himself did not tell the East African 
governors to keep Mr Davidson out, who did? It must 
have been the chief secretaries of the three colonies who 
deal with immigration and of whom Mr Turnbull, acting 
governor of Kenya and governor-elect of Tanganyika, is 
plainly the most influential. These officials are now being 
backed up by their seniors, the governors, who are now, it 
is more than surmise to say, finding the affair as distasteful 
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as the Colonial Secretary no doubt does. They know, as 
he knows, that in Kenya in particular the immigration 
law under its present arbitrary procedure can be 
used as a blatantly political instrument—and is indeed 
deployed against people whose social, no less than political, 
contacts come under the inevitably censorious eyes of local 
suburban white society. It is time the Colonial Office 
pulled up these territories sharply into observing something 
like the standards of justice, seen to be done as well as 
done, expected here—which is not asking too much. If 
Mr Lennox-Boyd is not more forthcoming about his 
department’s supervision of the East African immigration 
provisions, he should be given a rough time in the debate 
on the adjournment which is now being sought. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Measure for Measure 


HE remaining 95 South Africans of all races left in the 
preliminary investigation of charges of treason after 
the prosecution dropped its charges against 61, have now 
been committed for trial. They are now on a capital charge 
for a crime which is defined with very much less precision 
than it is in Britain, and even if they are proved not guilty 
of it, they can still be found guilty of sedition, a lesser crime 
but also one whose definition is widely drawn, and for which 
the penalty may be heavy terms of imprisonment. Through- 
out the hearing their counsel has steadily sought not only to 
show up the flimsiness of the evidence brought against 
them, but also to put the law and the government into the 
dock with them. This is doubtless the best tactic. 

South Africans who support the government are enraged 
at the way in which the trial has been made into a political 
issue abroad, and even make the absurd accusation that 
sympathisers outside South Africa who contribute to the 
defence costs, which are inflated by proceedings dragged 
out by the prosecution, involve their own governments in 
an unfriendly act against a Commonwealth state. The 
fact is that the Union government undertook the trial for 
political reasons, and still finds that it can use it to serve 
political ends ; but it may yet, for political reasons, find it 
worse than an embarrassment. . It cannot object if such an 
exhibition of South African law and legal procedure 
interests the world. At the same moment the law is thrown 
into bizarre relief by the sentence of caning on the prime 
minister’s secretary for making overtures to an African 
woman which might have led to their breaking the first 
commandment of apartheid as well as the sixth of the 
older decalogue. Nothing could more vividly illustrate the 
weird logic of South Africa’s “ peculiar institution ”: 

.... he arrests him on it, 
And follows close the rigour of the statute, 
To make him an example. 
But there is no Duke in disguise in the South African 
drama to see that justice is not carried to neurotic extremes. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Two Right-wing Victories 


LECTIONS in Costa Rica and Guatemala show Central 
American democracy at its best and its not so good. 
President José Figueres, determined to make the Costa 
Rican elections on Sunday “an example to the Americas,” 
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invited the United Nations to send observers. This is the 
first time that any Latin American republic has opened its 
polling booths to international supervision. Incomplete 
returns show that Sr Echandi, the leader of the conserva- 
tive opposition, has defeated the government candidate, 
Sr Orlich, but unless he polls 40 per cent of all votes cast 
there will have to be a run-off vote between the leading two. 

The government party lost votes through the over- 
ambition of its social and economic programme, which 
coincided with a run of disastrous floods and crop diseases. 
If Sr Echandi wins the presidency he will slow down the 
programme of public works and reverse the policy of 
nationalisation ; in particular he has promised to allow 
foreign banks to operate again. He will also play a very 
different part in Central American affairs. President 
Figueres was a very frank critic of the less liberal regimes 
of his neighbours, and San José has become the natural 
destination of Central American exiles. Sr Echandi, on 
the other hand, has always criticised the president for 
“interfering ” in the affairs of other states. 


” 


In Guatemala the government party has been fighting a 
rearguard battle to avoid handing over power to General 
Idigoras Fuentes, the leader of the right-wing opposition. 
There have been two attempts at elections ; the first in 
October, when the government got its man in, but the 
public refused to accept results that appeared blatantly 
rigged. To keep the peace the army declared the elections 
void and took control. The second elections were held on 
January 19th, and this time General Idigoras was the 
acknowledged winner. But since he did not get a clear 
majority, the Guatemalan congress has to pick the next 
president from the two leading candidates—who are, offi- 
cially, the general and the government candidate, Colonel 
Cruz Salazar, although there is some doubt about the 
second place. 

Congress has been warned that a decision in favour of 
Colonel Cruz Salazar might precipitate a civil war. The 
colonel, a sensible young diplomat who can afford to wait 
for the presidency, has now taken matters into his own 
hands by agreeing to support General Idigoras in return 
for a few ministerial posts for his party and an ambassador- 
ship for himself. This compromise, however, is not accep- 
table to members of the government, who still believe that 
they can appoint a president against the acknowledged will 
of the people. 


EUROPE 


The Pioneers Celebrate 


HE two pioneers of customs disarmament in postwar 
Europe are celebrating this week. After just over a 
decade together in a tariff union, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxemburg have solemnised the match in a treaty of 
economic union to last for fifty years. On February roth 
the European Coal and Steel Community comes of age, on 
its fifth birthday. Gradually, in its first five years of life, 
tariffs on coal and steel between the member countries have 
been removed; after February roth, the treaty will be open 
to revision as the community faces the new problem of 
merging into the European Economic Community. 
Both the customs union of three small countries and the 
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community of six for coal and steel have taught much to 
the more ambitious European schemes. But the lessons 
have been very different. Benelux is a monument to 
empiricism and to the spirit of free trade—except, notably, 
in agriculture. It has shown how friendly give and take 
between the civil servants of member countries, plus a real 
pulling together of economic policies, can found a partner- 
ship. Each new problem—payments difficulties, industries 
in trouble—has been met either with a practical solution 
or with a brief protocol. The new treaty largely gives 
chapter and verse to the working union which already exists. 

The coal and steel treaty was far grander at the start, and 
for those who saw it as the draft constitution of community 
Europe there have been many disappointments. Still, a 
common market for coal and steel does now exist and 
despite all the shortcomings of removing tariffs in two indus- 
tries alone the economic lessons—in the growth of trade, in 
the evident stimulus to investment which such growth brings 
—have been an encouragement to those who seek a more 
complete European integration. In Luxemburg too there is 
an invaluable capital of experience on which the European 
Economic Community can draw. 


tt 


One valuable political lesson has emerged from both 
experiments. It is that the besetting political peril of such 
schemes of integration is technocracy ; a bunch of brilliant 
“ European ” mandarins whose imaginations leap ahead of 
their fellow-citizens tends to run the show ; to counter this 
danger, live parliamentary bodies are needed, deriving 
political power from the electorate itself. Refreshingly, the 
parliamentary council, set up in 1955, is taking a more and 
more active part in Benelux. And of the revisions to the 
ECSC treaty now on the cards the most important may 
prove the assembly’s demand for greater powers. In the 
common market, where the technocrats are already settling 
busily to work and, in time, in a free trade area, the need 
for an active parliament will be just as great. 


FASHION 


Discomfort on the Trapeze 


VEN by the frenetic standards normal to the world of 
haute couture, the Dior collection of January, 1958, 
seems likely to be remembered as quite something. It 
bowed to a new autocrat of the dressing-table, M. Yves St 





MORE OVERSEAS VISITORS 


Last year, in spite of the 


Number of visitors 
000 difficulties following the Suez 
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crisis, Britain had more over- 
seas visitors than ever before. 
More than half came from 
Europe, the largest numbers 
from France (165,840) and 





WHERE THEY CAME FROM 
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Laurent, aged 23 ; it launched a new line, the “ trapeze ” 5 


further, as a side effect, it was also the biggest riot to draw 
publicity ever put on. But will it prove to have re- 
established the once inexorable dictatorship of high fashion 
over the female shape ? That the dictatorship has, of late 
years, almost completely broken down is obvious to any 
wideawake observer of the contemporary scene. In 1922 
any woman who insisted on wearing the skirt lengths and 
the waistlines of 1918 would have been a self-confessed 
freak. In 1934 the same description would have applied to 
anyone still defying, in the tubular kneecap-length garments 
of 1929, the Gibson Girl revival. Even where handicapped, 
as in Britain, by clothes rationing, the New Look swept 
the Old Look out of sight and mind in hardly more than a 
twelvemonth. Today the repeated and almost united efforts 
of the grandes maisons to abolish waists and busts—efforts 
which Dior himself initiated, after a false start a year or 
two earlier, with the “A Line” of 1952—have manifestly 
failed. The professional and full-time amateur smart sets 
have indeed enthusiastically continued to play the game 
according to the seasonally changing rules. But the general 
run of womankind—and not only the self-consciously 
unconventional, the unco’ serious-minded, and the despair- 


ingly dowdy—have with unprecedented obstinacy refused 
to follow suit. 


On the psychology of this refusal Mr James Laver could 
no doubt say much, though it is hard to link either current 
high fashion, or its failure to impose itself, with his theory 
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SLAVERY IN AMERICA 


The institution of slavery has had two distinct series 
q of effects—the one, physical results of the economy 

of slavery—the other, moral results of the politics 
of slavery. ‘On the one hand, that slavery may be remunera- 
tive, fresh areas of new and fruitful land must continually 
be taken into cultivation; and on the other hand, the moral 
consequence of adopting and defending slavery, is that the 
doctrine of the destination of different races for different 
social positions supersedes gradually all reasoning as to 
political right. The Southern States have so long accus- 
tomed themselves to believe it their destiny (and therefore 
their right) to be masters of one race, that they begin to 
apply the same doctrine to other cases to which it is nearly 
as applicable. In the Spanish half-castes of the Isthmus 
they have found a population feebler and less sagacious 
than themselves; and what reasons can be shown for the 
manifest destiny to whip Africans which do not apply with 
equal force to prove the manifest destiny to subdue half- 
caste Spaniards into conformity with their will? Once 
let political right be discussed as a question of destiny— 
or, in other words, as a question of might, for that is what 
destiny means—and political morality degrades fast. 
Superior energy is turned into the justification instead 
of the deepest condemnation of tyranny; the possession 
of political strength is announced as an obvious and 
adequate motive for destroying weakness, instead of for 
assisting and guiding it. The pecuniary interests of the 
South speak loudly for an extended slave-area; the political 
morality of the South identifies the law of force with the 
law of justice. When once a race loses all reverence for 
another race on the ground of its own superior capacity, 
it is a very easy step to the condition of mind in which 
a State loses all reverence for another State as soon as it 
sees that the latter will be an easy prey. Habits of mind 
nurtuved by domestic institutions are soon transferred to 
political institutions. 
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that the waistline moves up and down with Bank rate. 
Its economic consequences do not yet appear to trouble the 
serenity (if that is a possible word) of the grandes maisons ; 
but somewhere down the line from creation to mass pro- 
duction some agonising reappraisals are in order. Given a 
fashion whose ideal wearer is a bosomless, hipless, boneless, 
stoop-shouldered, chin-poking throwback to 1925, how is it 
to be interpreted to a feminine public whose aspirations 
can be reduced to the formula 40-23-36? There is one 
reliable consolation, however, for the popular designer or 
manufacturer. Rebellious or docile, eager or grudging, his 
ultimate customer must eventually buy something to wear. 
His life may be hard, and made harder by sabotage from 
above. But at least he does not, like that similarly afflicted 
victim the hat manufacturer, risk losing his market entirely 
to the producers of home perms. 


AUCTIONS 


Bargain Hunting 


HE report of Knight, Frank and Rutley—the Hanover 
zz Square auctioneers—on auction prices in 1957 is an 
interesting economic document. The prices of top-quality 
goods—genuine collectors’ pieces—are high and still rising. 
For i goods prices held steady until late 
summer ; but then, with Bank rate at 7 per cent, dealers 
began reducing their stocks so that demand and prices fell 
off sharply. By the end of the year, low-quality goods such 
as beds, upholstered furniture and large wardrobes—things 
bought by people who want to furnish their houses rather 
than by collectors—were at rock-bottom prices. Indeed, 
they had become virtually unsaleable. 

As well as being of interest in themselves, price trends 
in the saleroom provide a sensitive index of changes in 
public taste. Secondhand modern furniture has fallen 
right out of fashion, but small Victorian pieces, and Vic- 
toriana in general, attracted more attention in 1957 than 
for many years. Imitation regency chairs are in vogue. 
The boom in Georgian and Victorian silver continues, while 
nineteenth-century genre pictures, “ especially ones depict- 
ing cardinals in their red dress,” fetched good prices. For 
the prospective buyer or seller, the report gives some prices 
that were realised for particular items during the year. To 
choose some at random: price range for mink coats from 
£100 to £850, for Indian lamb coats £10 to £40 ; Wilton 
carpet (15 ft by 12 ft) £32, and Kashan carpet (16 ft by 
12 ft) £220; a Victorian silver tea service of four pieces 
(80 oz) £62. Prices of unsophisticated goods are now often 
surprisingly low, and show how many bargains there are 
open to the collector who buys before the dealers have had 
a chance to add their large retail margin to the auction 
price. For this reason, and particularly while Bank rate 
continues at its present level, anyone who is looking for 
lower-quality antiques—or who merely wants to furnish 


his house—would be well advised to attend as many 
auctions as he can. 


* * * 


CONURBRUMMAGEM On page 380 of The Economist, Birm- 
ingham rates were given as “24s. 6d. (£13 16s. 10d. a 
head).” This should have read “ 22s. 6d. (£13 16s. 10d. 
a head).” 
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Considered opinions . . . 


An expert’s opinion is worth having. That is why 
readers of The Listener value its up-to-the-minute comments 
on current affairs. They themselves are people of mature 
judgment, whose opinions carry weight. They 
will give serious consideration to an advertiser whose 
announcement they see in The Listener. 


The Listener 


An trftuence nr & 


IPA National Readership Survey, June Weed loves 
ABC Average Weekly Net Sales Jan.-June 1957 — 127,262 


Enquiries to: 
BASIL THORNTON, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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To any town thinking 
Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 

certainly not with the newly 

S@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 

piece of plant will distill for you— 

from sea water 





anything up to 250 
tons of fresh water every hour. 


LAL REROL IAAL DD td dl 9 Sp rentals 


And by fresh we mean crystal 
clear, far purer and softer than 
good drinking water supplies. 


SARA SIA 


Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 
Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
But this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
—for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 

from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 


hitherto put it out of court. 





THE RIGHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
that is to say . . /\ 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEBRING CO. LTD. 





GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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LETTERS 








Summit Talks 


S1ir—In your article “ To the Summit ? ” 
on January 18th you state that one of 
Russia’s aims in wanting talks may be 
to divide public opinion in the West. 
This seems also to be the reason for the 
West’s marked lack of enthusiasm for 
barren pilgrimages to the summit. Anti- 
pathy to “talks” cannot spring from a 
fear that Western negotiators might be 
tricked into paying with Nato deeds for 
Russian words ; agreement on this side 
about the utter irrelevance of Soviet 
promises is general enough to prevent 
that. In fact, no Western statesman can 
seriously believe in the risk of making a 
bad bargain when, as at present, the 
reserve prices of the two major parties 
are obviously so wide apart as to render 
any bargain wildly improbable. The 
maximum concession by either side 
would still fall short of the minimum 
demanded by the other. The Western 
dislike of time-wasting summitry is due 
not to the risk of a disadvantageous deal 
at Geneva, but to a feeling that even an 
inconclusive get-together would fill the 
democracies with a false sense of 
security. If a cold war atmosphere is 
needed to call forth the effort and co- 
operation essential for keeping the 
Western alliance strong, then a revival of 
the Geneva spirit is rightly viewed with 
apprehension. This, basically, is the 
consensus in the Atlantic chancelleries. 

But whose Geneva spirit is more likely 
to sap whose determination ? Is there 
any good reason for assuming that the 
Western body politic is receptive, while 
the Eastern is immune, to its corrosive 
effect? For one thing, military disen- 
gagement would condemn the satellite 
hierarchies to political and perhaps 
physical death. Therefore even a slight 
shortening of the odds against mutual 
troop withdrawals must have a profound 
effect on the loyalty to Russia of the 
security police and party functionaries in 
the Warsaw Pact countries. The more 
they doubt the permanence of the Red 
Army’s presence, the more advisable it 
should seem to them to emulate 
Gomulka and Tito rather than Ulbricht 
and Kadar. For another, hearty doses 
of the Geneva spirit might deprive Mr 
Khrushchev of important allies in Soviet 
society proper. So long as a test of 
strength between Russia and the West 
seems imminent to them, patriotism re- 
Strains the most virile and progressive 
elements in the Soviet Empire from 
weakening the central government by 
pressing for reform and by seeking re- 
lease from the tortuous irrationalities of 
communism. A slackening of tension, 
even if they, too, recognise its transient 
nature, might well be the signal for them 
to act and rid themselves of the worst 
features of the Soviet system before the 
Geneva lull is over. Yet it is precisely 
those features which are the chief 
threat to “ peace,” and the West can only 





pin its hopes of long-run safety and calm 
on a reform of Soviet society and politics. 
Nothing should therefore be more wel- 
come to it than Mr Bulganin’s rash invi- 
tation to a round of co-existentialist 
make-believe at Geneva.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. E. pe JASAY 
Oxford 


Parkinson’s Case-book 


Str—Parkinson’s Law, according to its 
author, is a law of growth based upon an 
analysis of the factors by which that 
growth is controlled ; the validity of this 
recently discovered law resting mainly 
on statistical proofs. 

Those of your readers who were 
tempted to draw inferences of over- 
establishment in the two Army Head- 
quarters in Singapore, from reading the 
learned Professor’s case book in your 
issue of January 18th, would naturally 
assume that under the tenets of his Law 
the statistical proof was in his possession. 

In fact the margin of error in your 
correspondent’s statistics varies from 
§00 perf cent upwards to 2,000 per cent. 

It is rumoured, he says, that GHQ Far 
East Land Forces, has an establishment 
of 56 brigadiers. There are eleven. 

The following table shows the differ- 
ence in other statistics given in the 
article : — 

Parkinson’s figures War Office figures 
For GHQ 

Colonels—“ numerous ” 19 

Majors—“ literally in hundreds” 84 

For Singapore Base District 
“Nearly another thousand ‘Total 46 officers 
of its own” (incl. 1 briga- 
dier, 3 colonels) 
—Yours faithfully, A. C. SHORTT, 
Director of Public Relations 

War Office, S.W.1 


Covered Arbitrage 


Sm—In your first business note of 
February 1st you have expounded the 
doctrine that a capital inflow, if covered 
against the exchange risk by a forward 
deal, does not benefit the reserves. This 
doctrine was referred to with approval 
in the city notes of The Times of 
February 3rd. To quote your argument: 
Covered arbitrage involves the purchase 

of British Treasury Bills matched by 

a forward sale of the equivalent sterling. 
It has little ultimate effect on the British 
gold and dollar reserves, becayse the 
bank which provides the forward dollars 
covers itself by a purchase of spot dollars. 
Is this not mistaking the shadow for 
the substance? The bank’s ultimate 
objective is to “marry” forward sales 
and purchases, but because the forward 
market is imperfect, particularly for odd 
maturities, the spot operation is under- 
taken as a stop-gap to provide immediate 
cover. If a bank finds that, on balance, 
it sells more forward dollars than it pur- 
chases at the current forward margin, it 
would not let this continue indefinitely 
whilst accumulating a growing volume 
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of spot dollars as cover, if only because 
it can use these dollars less profitably 
than sterling when, as now, the interest 
arbitrage advantage lies with London. 
Beyond a certain point, buying and sell- 
ing terms will be adjusted until the 
forward dollar premium widens suffi- 
ciently to eliminate excess demand for 
forward dollars and relieve the banks 
from having to make net purchases of 
spot dollars in order to cover their for- 
ward commitments. If the widening of 
the forward dollar premium does not 
breed any sterling bulls, this balancing 
of demand and supply in the forward 
market would come about almost 
entirely through a redistribution of deals 
between the spot and forward markets, 
in effect, that is, through “leads” and 
“lags” in trade and other payments 
induced by the widening of the forward 
dollar premium. These would naturally 
offset the inflow of arbitraging dollars 
and there would be no gain for the 
reserves. Since sterling bulls are hard 
to breed these days, your conclusion may 
thus be right though for the wrong 
reasons. But the reasons matter. For 
let the authorities act as sterling bulls 
(if they are not doing so already) and 
support forward sterling at a point 
which allows an interest arbitrage 
margin in favour of London, and the 
reserves would soon reflect the inflow 
of arbitraging dollars.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.3 JoHN Spraos 


Monorail to Skyport 


Str—The construction of a monorail line 
to London Airport may seem an imagi- 
native solution to the problem of pro- 
viding fast transport for air travellers 
into the centre of London, but its 
economic value appears slight compared 
with that of a motorway exit from Lon- 
don to the west. A monorail would only 
benefit that already subsidised class, the 
air travellers; a motorway would not 
only give them fast travel to the airport, 
but would speed the considerable volume 
of goods and passenger traffic which 
travels west from London and _ its 
western suburbs. It would also save 
lives lost in accidents on the existing 
archaic roads. 

The South Wales motorway is planned 
to pass near London airport ; it could be 
extended as far as Kensington or Vic- 
toria. The cost of doing so would prob- 
ably exceed that of a monorail, though 
it could be reduced by following the 
route of the Cromwell Road extension. 
The economic gain from such a road 
would be great, in view of the heavy 
volume of goods traffic carried on the 
existing roads to the west, and certainly 
far greater than that from making Lon- 
don more attractive to air travellers. 

If it is considered that a motorway 
would give both benefits, and the mono- 
rail only the smaller of these, the relative 
merits of these alternatives can be seen. 
Unless the alternative is digging holes 
in the ground, such a monorail line is a 
luxury which a country with road com- 
munications like Britain’s can ill afford. 
—Yours faithfully, Davip SAWERS 
Walton-on-Thames 


BOOKS 


Time for Lamentation 


Art in Crisis. 
By Hans Sedlmayr. 
Hollis and Carter. 266 pages. 35s. 


ee the history of esthetics and art 
criticism one might assemble an 
anthology of despair: a collection of 
those books, essays and pronouncements 
in which critics have, in each successive 
age, proclaimed the downfall of art, the 
dissolution of the old values and the 
unloosening of anarchy upon the world. 
To this recurrent chorus of lamentation, 
Professor Sedlmayr has added his 
emphatic voice. In brief, his thesis is 
this: from 1700 onwards, western art 
has entered into decline, into a drift 
from humanity and the just apprehen- 
sion of man’s relationship to God. This 
decline, already sensible in the prolifer- 
ation of styles in eighteenth-century 
architecture, reaches its predestined and 
harrowing climax in surrealism. The 
centre of classical vision has not held ; 
the chaotic forces of the unconscious 
blur and distort the harmonious image 
of man that had prevailed from antiquity 
to the renaissance ; art is no longer in 
organic kinship with reality but, rather, 
in mutiny against it. 

The thesis in itself is not new, but 
the elements of authority Professor 
Sedlmayr brings to bear upon it are 
oddly compounded. The great shadow 
of Spengler looms over his view of 
human affairs ; he invokes the Russian 
apocalyptics, Berdiaev and Soloviev in 
particular, to justify his vision of acceler- 
ating decline ; he seems to draw heavily 
on Max Nordau’s notions of analogia 
morbi—the idea that esthetic distortions 
point to a deeper sickness: “One is 
therefore tempted to seek—and indeed to 
find—the cause of the world’s present 
condition, so glaringly illuminated by 
the symbols of its art, in the same basic 
condition that accompanies the malady 
of individuals.” Finally, there are in 
this book significant analogies to the 
esthetics of Malraux. Both the author 
and Malraux perceive in Goya the first 
thorough master of chaos and in modern 
museums a symptom of the dissociation 
between the individual work of art and 
the historical or architectural setting for 
which it was intended. 

However interesting and well argued, 
a thesis of this order should square with 
the facts. In order to appropriate Im- 
pressionism to his scheme of decline, 
Professor Sedlmayr feels compelled to 
say that “in Cézanne an apple has the 
same physiognomic values as a face.” 
But if this statement means anything, 
it signifies quite simply that Cézanne 
painted both apples and human beings 
with the same totality of insight and 
technical mastery. One need only look 
at the great self-portrait of 1875-1877 
(now in Winterthur) to realise how 


eminently Cézanne belongs to a 
humanistic tradition, how genuinely he 
was heir to Rembrandt. “ Art in Crisis ” 
goes even more wrong with regard to 
Picasso. Using an obsolete and frag- 
mentary judgment of Berdiaev’s, Pro- 
fessor Sedlmayr suggests that Picasso’s 
art has broken both with the patterns 
of nature and of antiquity. This doubt- 
less applies to certain phases and experi- 
mental techniques in Picasso’s majestic 
career, but it is completely irrelevant to 
many of his major works and to nearly 
everything he has done since 1945. Over 
the past decade, in the suites of drawings 
and lithographs as well as in his 
ceramics, Picasso has expressed a serene, 
limpid and extraordinarily classical image 
of reality. He is a craftsman of line and 
movement in the ancient sense. 

The very core of Professor Sedlmayr’s 
theory is problematic. He infers that 
the “decline” of art into non-repre- 
sentation can be related to the decay of 
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an active and responsible religious tradi- 
tion. But it is in the official art of 
professedly atheist countries, such as 
Russia or, of late, China, that many of 
the virtues to which Professor Sed]mayr 
looks back nostalgically are most faith- 
fully preserved. It is there that we find 
“classical” renditions of the human 
figure and landscape ; it is there that we 
find photographic portraiture and the 
condemnation of Picasso. In the United 
States, on the contrary, where religious 
life does continue to play a wide and 
sanctioned role, modern art at its most 
experimental is reaching an_ ever- 
increasing audience. 

The English publisher of this provo- 
cative book tells us that it has sold over 
100,000 copies in Germany alone. The 
reasons for its success there may not be 
altogether reassuring. A heavy streak 
of nationalism and prophecy runs 
through it. The references to German 
painting are surprisingly complimentary. 
America is cited as the native ground 
of philistinism or dehumanisation. We 
are-exhorted, in somewhat Toynbeesque 
terms, to return to God and “the 
centre.” But of the most catastrophic 
inhumanity in modern history, of the 
total collapse of values exemplified in 
Nazism and the concentration camp 
state, this work makes no mention. 


Neutralist and Peacemaker 


Wilson the Diplomatist. 


By A. S. Link. 

Fohns Hopkins University 
London: Oxford University Press. 
pages. 32s. 


NYONE who has read the incisive 
account of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Mexican policy that appears in the 
second volume of Professor Link’s 
massive Wilsonian biography will turn 
to this littke volume of lectures with 
keen expectancy. Here, turning aside 
momentarily from the detailed narrative 
of the biography, Professor Link has so 
far anticipated the findings of his forth- 
coming volumes as to give us an analysis 
and interpretation of Wilson’s diplomacy 
in relation to the European war and the 
peace settlements. He has embarked on 
the admittedly perilous experiment of 
doing this in small compass, presenting 
conclusions without being able to display 
his full range of evidence, and sum- 
marising from details for which the 
student or the sceptic will have to go 


Press. 
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_ elsewhere. 


The result is partly successful, partly 
doubtful, There is one excellent initial 
chapter on Wilson’s character, equip- 
ment and habits as a diplomat. When 
the book moves on to the complicated 
and (to Europeans particularly) baffling 
story of Wilsonian neutralism during the 
years 1914-17, one feels instantly that the 
process of simplification abundantly 
justifies itself ; Wilson’s motives, diffi- 
culties and responses emerge with 
notable clarity. One may feel that not 
quite enough, perhaps, is allowed for the 
insidious appeal to Wilson of the role 
of mediator—a role which neutrality 
encouraged and belligerency inevitably 


destroyed—but in general this is the 
most convincing and __ illuminating 
defence of his policy that is to be found, 
even though to some British readers it 
may come as a shock to discover how 
coolly the administration contemplated 
war with Britain in 1916. 

However, when Mr Link goes on to 
deal with Wilson’s peacemaking, doubts 
arise. Not, one need hardly say, about 
his mastery of the material in detail, but 
certainly about his understanding of the 
European world into which his story 
moves and, even more seriously, about 
his grasp of the truly tragic dimensions 
of the Wilsonian failure. Here Mr Link 
appears to have nothing fresh to say; 
worse still he appears to accept uncritic- 
ally the useless frame of reference within 
which, since 1919, the Wilsonophiles 
have chosen to work. What does it 
mean to excuse Wilson’s failure at 
Versailles on the ground of his no 
longer having any “ power of coercion 
over Britain and France” ? Were these 
not allies, in fact if not in name ? Can 
the illusion of American innocence, to 
which Wilson was such a victim, really 
survive what we now know of the 
realities of international life in 1919 ? 


At bottom, the true nature of the 
Wilsonian tragedy, both at Paris and 
back home, seems to have eluded Mr 
Link. It was not that Wilson was a 
good man representing an idealistic 
country, who was defeated by bad men 
and cynics. He was much more than 
this. He was a Promethean figure who 
thought he could transcend human and 
national limitations, taking his country 
and his world with him; the measure 
of his fall was pre-eminently the measure 
of his pride. 
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On and On and UN 


The United Nations and Promotion 
of the General Welfare 


By Robert E. Asher, Walter M. 
Kotschnig, J. F. Green, Emil J. Sady 
and others. 1,216 pages. 63s. ($8.75). 


The United Nations and the Main- 
tenance of International Peace and 
Security 


By Leland M. Goodrich and Anne P. 
Symons. 709 pages. 43s. ($6). 


Proposals for Changes in the 
United Nations 


By Francis O. Wilcox and Carl M. 
Marcy. 537 pages. 36s. ($5). 

All published by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington. London: Faber. 


A= well past the 2,500-page 
mark and swimming strongly, the 
Brookings series of studies on the United 
Nations is still a long way from shore. 
As well as the titles listed here, it is 
eventually to comprise volumes on the 
evolution of the Charter, on procedure 
and organisation, on regional security 
arrangements, and on the specifically 
American relationship to the United 
Nations. And the years roll by like 
great waves, each leaving behind more 
sargasso for the swimmers to struggle 
through. However, when complete, the 
series will be of obvious value both to 
serious students and to the lay inquirer 
seeking a good account of the origins 
and early experience of, say, Gatt, the 
trusteeship system, or the technical 
assistance programmes. Meanwhile, the 
individual volumes each cover their own 
field more thoroughly than is possible in 
the available single-volume studies of 
the United Nations, and more concisely 
than the full official records. The series 
will thus fill a gap as well as a shelf. 

The Brookings authors, writing from 
an independent viewpoint, are able to 
relate UN activities to the real world 
better than the official chroniclers, whose 
style is inhibited by the need to avoid 
offending any member government. 
They might nevertheless have crisped up 
their comments a little more without 
marring the objectivity of their factual 
accounts, One is relieved to see here 
and there a cautiously chiding word 
about, for instance, Unesco. Some of 
the authors are obviously concerned to 
be fair to the point of painful restraint ; 
others have failed to use much discrim- 
ination, solemnly recording at length 
such alarming nonsense as the Ely 
Culbertson plan to force agreement upon 
Russia by arms. Perhaps, however, it is 
a good thing to have placed on record 
so many of the pious injunctions that 
have been addressed to member govern- 
ments by the Assembly and the councils 
without the least effect. United Nations 
delegates need to learn from their 
— quite as much as Napoleon ever 

id. 

When the series was launched in 1951 
its sponsors may not have fully realised 
how difficult it was going to prove to 
keep abreast of a steadily growing body 
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of experience without yielding to 
elephantiasis. This is particularly sug- 
gested by the first of the volumes listed 
above, which should be lifted only by 
healthy young students. The institution 
is to be commended for having thought 
of publishing separately, in paper covers 
(unindexed), three of its main parts. 
These respectively concern, and are 
titled, the UN and Economic and Social 
Co-operation (561 pages, 18s. 6d.), the 
UN and Dependent Peoples (205 pages, 
IIs.), and the UN and Human Rights 
(194 pages, IIs.). The remaining pages 
of the complete volume are devoted to 
general exposition, comparison, and 
evaluation, and to an 84-page index. 


All for What? 
Cleopatra 


By Hans Volkmann. 
Elek. 244 pages. 25s. 


T is difficult for an amateu: to look 

afresh at the story of Cleopatra and 
to disentangle love from politics. Most 
professionals, being by their calling 
students of politics, tend to play love 
down. No one can be certain: it is not 
that evidence is lacking, but that there is 
too much of it, nearly all slanted by 
political bias. Any life of Cleopatra must 
express a personal view. Professor 
Volkmann’s admirably written book 
gives as reasonable a view as one could 
ask for. Its sub-title is “a study in 
politics and propaganda,” but he does 
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not underrate the importance of personal 
feeling. 

Primarily, of course, Cleopatra’s story 
is a political one. No stories are told 
about her of love for love’s sae: her 
marriages, whether nominal (to her 
brothers) or real (to Caesar—if one may 
stretch the word marriage—and to 
Antony),-were political. No Ptolemy, and 
few Roman politicians of the time, 
married for any other reason. But love 
sometimes followed: certainly in 
Antony’s case, and almost certainly in 
Cleopatra’s. Such things happen, as the 
earlier example of Pompey and Julia 
shows. 

The book’s main theme is the opposi- 
tion between Roman ideas and ways, as 
shown in Octavian’s career, and the life 
of the Hellenistic East, as shown in 
Cleopatra and, by infection, in Antony. 
The story is thrilling, and leads to the 
conclusion that Octavian’s utter victory, 
and the putting of the East in its place 
for a long time, was as important as con- 
temporaries thought it. The East came 
back, underground and by many 
channels, but not before the great and 
lasting intellectual tradition of the 
Roman West had been established. If 
Antony and Cleopatra had won, the 
development of Europe might have been 
very different. 

Propaganda is a secondary theme, but 
a necessary one, since nearly all the 
sources are examples of it. Professor 
Volkmann makes fascinating use not 
only of the literary material, but also of 
the innumerable coins which were 





Annual Abstract 
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A wide selection of the most important 
statistics covering the national life of 
the United Kingdom for each of the 
years 1947 to 1956 and including, where 
possible, comparisons with a pre-war 
year. 21s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


The 
Colombo Plan 


Sixth Report of the Consultative Com- 
mittee reviewing economic progress to 
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struck in the ancient world, to stake a 
claim, to acknowledge a _ temporary 
loyalty or to advance a cause. 

The book is excellently translated, as 
the author himself says in his preface ; 
it is well illustrated (the coin bearing an 
image of Cleopatra at thirty-five is a 
revelation: beak-nosed, hard-mouthed, 
strong-jawed); the maps and genealogical 
tables are useful ; but there is no index. 


The Middle Kingdom 


The German Policy of 
Revolutionary France, 1792-1797 : 
2 volumes 


By Sydney Seymour Biro. 

Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 480 pages and 
1104 pages. £6. 


EW will dispute the importance 

in European history of the long 
dispute between France and Germany 
over what was for a brief moment in 
the dark ages the Middle Kingdom of 
Lotharingia, or fail to acknowledge the 
crucial importance in that dispute of the 
French revolutionary wars. The present 
work, which is a first instalment of a 
study of France’s German policy in that 
period, is the result of some thirty years 
of archival research and of study of the 
huge body of literature that has accumu- 
lated around it (and which Mr Biro here 
discusses in a_ long bibliographical 
appendix). The modern fashion for 


brevity has not tempted Mr Biro ; where 
he finds it necessary or interesting to 
investigate some part of the political 


background in France itself, or the 
personalities, French and German, who 
played their roles in this incredibly 
tangled tale, he does not hesitate to do 
so. Nor does Mr Biro’s idiosyncratic 
style come between the reader and the 
author’s own pronounced opinions on 
many controversial issues. 

Mr Biro’s main concern is_ with 
foreign policy and its making. He 
investigates in turn the origin and force 
of the idea of “natural frontiers,” the 
importance of the Rhine as a possible 
military barrier for France, and the 
effect of France’s historic struggle with 
the Habsburgs, newly revived as a result 
of the Revolution. On the other side, 
he shows us how the rivalries of the 
German states played into the hands of 
the French diplomats and soldiers. 

He is sufficiently in tune with the 
contemporary predilection for economic 
explanations to be willing to examine at 
some length what besides history and 
Strategy made the Rhineland appear 
such attractive booty to the men of the 
Directory, and, above all, how the prin- 
ciple that war should pay for itself, and 
even yield a profit, made it difficult to 
evacuate territory that had once been 
conguered. Thus French policy shifted 
between outright annexation and the 
creation of a subordinate republic or 
republics that might provide a starting- 
off point for revolution in the rest of 
Germany. 

Mr Biro is aware that the story as he 
tells it will hardly satisfy the patriotic 
school of French historians, When he 
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comes to examine the pro-French 
elements in the Rhineland, he can hardly 
help finding among them all those 
psychological misfits whom we in our 
own day have come to know as the pre- 
destined victims of a quisling movement. 
Mr Biro is not in fact tempted outside 
his proper subject, and its place in the 
development of Franco-German diplo- 
matic relations, to consider whether 
there are not wider implications to his 
story; and one is even tempted to 
suspect, remembering .the effect of the 
French occupation on the Rhinelanders 
of a subsequent generation, that he may 
have devalued rather too severely a 
genuine enthusiasm for liberation from 
centuries of medieval obscurantism. 
What would Heine have made of this 
picture of the French on the Rhine ? 
But for the reader in the middle of 
the twentieth century the whole thing 
will be so familiar in another context 
that he may forget that it is France and 
Germany that are involved. Foreign 
intervention against a revolutionary 
regime and in a civil war followed by the 
territorial extension of the revolution’s 
power; the creation of “satellites” 
through ideological penetration and their 
maintenance as tributaries to a hungry 
army; an inextricable confusion of 
ideology and power politics, generous 
impulses and sordid brutality; tradi- 
tional goals clothed in new language— 
surely we, too, have seen all these things. 
But if Mr Biro is aware of them the 
professional conscience of an M.A. 
Harvard and a D.Phil. Oxon. keeps 
him quiet, If the distinction made by 
Oxford’s new Regius Professor in his 
inaugural lecture is a valid one, this is 
history “ professional,” not “lay.” 


Cameras in the Air 


Evidence in Camera. 


By Constance Babington Smith. 
Chatto and Windus. 256 pages. 18s. 


LIGHT Officer Babington 
specialised in German aircraft, in 
the use of the stereoscope for examining 
air photographs of them, and in 
assessing the evidence obtained. She 
had no superior in any of the ser- 
vices of the Allies in the war; 
a fact that the Americans recognised 
when, after VE Day, she was lent to 
them to continue in the Pacific war the 
work that she had done in Europe. 
Much the most interesting chapters in 
in Camera” are those 
describing her own work, such as the 
watch that was kept on’ developments 
in German aircraft (especially the jet 
fighters that at one point caused such 
havoc among the US daylight bombers). 
The broad outline of the story of the 
V1 and V2 = investigations is fairly 
familiar, but in Miss Babington Smith’s 
book the piecing together of the multi- 
tude of small bits of evidence is 
described in absorbing detail. The well- 
worn comparison with a jigsaw puzzle 
could never be more apt than in this 
case. 
“Evidence in Camem,” however, is 
not a history only of photographic 


‘ of intelligence. 


Smith: 
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interpretation ; in fact much of the book 
is devoted to how the pictures were 
obtained, to the men who flew the air- 
craft, and to the difficulty in establishing 
air photographs as an essential source 
By contrast with some 
of the wartime enthusiasts for air photo- 
graphy, Miss Babington Smith recog- 
nises that photographic interpretation is 
only one source of intelligence and that 
its results would frequently have been 
unusable without the often-maligned 
“ground information.” 

The part played by air photography 
in many well-remembered episodes of 
the war is here recounted in some detail : 
the finding of the Bismarck and the 
Prinz Eugen at Bergen ; the covering of 
Taranto harbour before the Fleet Air 
Arm attack (including the identification 
of a new balloon barrage lying across 
the proposed course of the attacking air- 
craft); and the recognition of the first 
V2 rockets before the Peenemiinde raid. 
These are some of the more dramatic 
features in the story of the interpreters’ 
work. In addition there was the enor- 
mous task of meeting the demands of 
Bomber Command. The author 
describes how the reports of unsuccessful 
taids were at first disbelieved, but how, 
subsequently, they were “no longer 
unwelcome (as long as they were worded 
with tact)”. 

As this book is intended to explain 
to the general public how air photo- 
graphy was used, it seems a pity that it 
included so few vertical photographs, 
which were the basis of the vast majority 
of interpretation reports. Some “ before 
and after” photographs of bombed 
targets would have been of interest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HEIDEGGER. ‘ 
By Marjorie Grene. 128 pages. 
RIMBAUD. 

By C. A. Hackett. 


BERGSON. 
By Ian W. Alexander. 


CLAUDEL. 
By Wallace Fowlie. 


MarTIN BUBER. 
By Arthur Cohen. 110 pages. 


These five books are published by Bowes 
and Bowes in the Studies in Modern Euro- 
pean Literature and Thought Series at 
10s. 6d. each. 


THE BRAZILIAN COTTON MANUFACTURE: 
Textile Enterprise in an Underdeveloped 
Area, 1850-1950. 
By Stanley J. Stein. Harvard University 
Press ; London, Oxford University Press. 
273 pages. 40s. 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL Law 
COMMISSION 1957. Volume I. 
United Nations. 232 pages. 18s. 


SPEED-UP LAW REFORM. 
By Robert S. W. Pollard. 
Society. 36 pages. 3s. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Commonwealth of Australia, Department of 
Trade, Melbourne. 47 pages. 


ECONOMIC OPINION AND POLICY IN CEYLON. 
By Henry M. Oliver, Jnr. Cambridge 
University Press, for Duke University Press. 
145 pages. 26s. 
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Again at 338 LOMBARD STREET 


N A NEW BUILDING at 33 Lombard Street, the original 
oe of our London office and now our own freehold, 
we are continuing the banking business we have operated 
in London for sixty years. . 

Above and beyond the usual banking services, we offer 
specialist advice, with particular emphasis on problems 
that face companies having financial or trading connections 
with the United States. We have pioneered effectively in 
broadening overseas investment in British enterprises 
through American depositary receipts. 


In fiduciary matters the services of our subsidiary, 


Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company Ltd. have been 
of value to many. 


Consultation is welcomed by our staff of experienced officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


LONDON. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, PLOUGH COURT, E.C.3 


PARIS:—4 PLACE DE LA CONCORDE BRUSSELS:—27 AVENUE DES ARTS 


HEAD OFFICE:— 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 15 
EST. 1839 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Two Faces on 


Tariffs 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE President’s message on tariff legislation faces both 
TL ways: forward towards freer trade, backward towards 

closer protection. By a succession of vigorous state- 
ments he and his associates are trying to light a fire under 
Congress that will extract from it a five-year extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, in a form which 
authorises the President to cut tariffs by 25 per cent. They 
are founding their case on the need to equip the United 
States with enough bargaining counters to enable it to adjust 
its policies both to the Soviet economic offensive and to 
the creation of the European Common Market. At the 
President’s request Mr Eric Johnston, who has served 
Democratic and Republican Administrations, is organising 
a bipartisan assault on the local preoccupations of legislators 
of both parties. Yet the President has dismayed the habitual 
advocates of reciprocal trade by offering gratuitous con- 
cessions to the protectionist opposition in advance of the 
tough negotiations that are coming in Congress. 

Under the present law, which expires on June 3oth, 
Congress’s constitutional right to fix tariffs was delegated 
to the President for three years. In the first year he was 
allowed to negotiate cuts of 15 per cent, to be carried out 
in three annual stages, but in the second year he could only 
agree to reduce a duty by 10 per cent and in the current 
and last year by an insignificant 5 per cent. The new law, 
if it were to follow Mr Eisenhower’s outline, would be a 
substantial improvement in these respects. Not only would 
the President have these powers for an unprecedented five 
years, but at any time during that period he could agree 
to the full reduction of 25 per cent, provided it was spaced 
out over the following three to five years with no cut in 
any one year exceeding 10 per cent of the existing tariff. In 
cases where the tariff is already so low as to make such a 
change negligible, it might be reduced by 3 per cent of 
the value of the imported article in three annual instalments. 

While these proposals offer a fair prospect of future 
reductions in duties, they do nothing at all to meet the 
principal complaint of America’s trading partners—the 
uncertainty of American tariff policy. Instead they aggravate 
it. Not merely does the Administration propose to offer no 
improvement in the “escape clause” provisions, which 
were made more irksome in 1955, but it actually proposes 
to heighten the risk brought by these provisions to imports 
on which duties have been reduced under the Trade 
Agreements Act, if it can be shown that they have damaged 
a domestic industry. At present, when the President agrees 
with a finding of the Tariff Commission that such damage 
has occurred, the duty can be raised 50 per cent above that 


prevailing on January 1, 1945. At the worst this only means 
returning to the level of the notorious Smoot-Hawley high 
tariff, since by 1945 the Administration had used up most 
of its initial authority under the original Trade Agreements 
Act to cut tariffs in half. But, under the new gesture of 
appeasement, the President could raise the duty as high 
as 50 per cent above the level prevailing on July 1, 1934, 
when the Smoot-Hawley schedule itself was in force. 

It is believed that this new development is mainly 
designed to fend off the opposition of the plywood and the 
lead and zinc industries, which have been demanding import 
quotas on the ground that the greatest permissible increase 
in the tariff under the present law would not be enough to 
do them any good. But, because the Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement of 1939 was one of the major tariff-cutting 
agreements between 1934 and 1945, this concession could 
bring a severe threat to the British dollar export drive. 
To take an extreme and, one must hope, a far-fetched 
example, the present duty of $1.35 a proof gallon on Scotch 
whisky could be raised to $7.50, while under the present 
law the maximum possible tariff is $3.75. 


T must be conceded, of course, that the Administration 

has a tough fight on its hands. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives a reasonable Bill will probably emerge from the 
Ways and Means Committee, although it will be fought 
to the last bell by that committee’s senior Republican 
members. It is on the floor of the House that it will be 
in the greatest peril, while in the Senate the stickiest wicket 
will be in the Finance Committee where the liberals, led by 
Senator Douglas of Illinois, can be certain of only three 
votes out of fifteen. Other members, such as Senators 
Malone of Nevada and Kerr of Oklahoma, qualify, because 
of the economic interests of their states, for Mr Douglas’s 
definition of “blown-in-the-bottle protectionists.” The 
balance will be held by Senators like Mr Anderson of New 
Mexico and Mr Bennett of Utah, who are bothered by 
unemployment in the mines, Mr Carlson of Kansas, who 
is responsive to the independent oil firms (those without 
foreign interests), and Mr Byrd, the chairman, who keeps 
a weather eye on textiles. 

In face of these dangers the Administration has shown 
considerable versatility in attempting to clear the major 
grievances out of the way before the contest begins. Oil 
imports are now restrained by voluntary quotas, though at 
a higher level than the independent producers would like. 
The Japanese “voluntary self-restraints” on imports of 
cotton textiles are being re-negotiated. On lead and zinc 
the President has tried to avoid conceding the principle of 
compulsory quotas by referring an escape clause plea to 
the Tariff Commission with what amounts to a directed 
verdict recommending a large rise in duty. Despite the 
courteous hearing given to British importers of woollen and 
worsted fabrics the special import quota on these goods, 
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which is permitted by the terms of a tariff agreement of 
1947, is likely to be in full force again by the time the 
crucial votes on the Bill are cast in Congress. Although 
in all but nine of the twenty-seven cases in which injury 
has been found the President has rejected the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission that an escape clause be 
invoked, he has recently bent over backwards to establish 
a record of compliance—doubling the tariff on clothes-pegs, 
for example, at the behest of Senator Flanders, who has 
one of the “swing ” votes on the Senate committee. Pre- 
sumably Mr Eisenhower thinks this price worth paying if 
the alternative is, as it might be, the ending of his power to 
over-rule the commission. 

Given the entrenched nature of the opposition, the 
Administration and its Democratic co-belligerents such as 
Senator Douglas are wise to concentrate on the new, com- 
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pelling arguments based on American self-interest which 
point towards a liberal tariff road. No official speech on 
the subject fails to cite Mr Khrushchev’s challenge to 
Mr William Randolph Hearst: “ we declare war on you in 
the peaceful field of trade.” And in a full dress speech to 
the Senate this week, Senator Douglas, pointing out that 
every economic commentator has cited the decline in 
American exports, becoming more marked as 1957 ended, 
as one of the reasons for the current recession, explained to 
his colleagues the important stake American business has in 
influencing the policies of the European Common Market 
during its crucial formative years through negotiations for 
lower duties under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Finally, for the benefit of his midwestern colleagues, 
the Senator did not forget to throw in some shrewd 
references to the new significance which international trade 
will have in the heart of the country once the St Lawrence 
Seaway is opened. The next few months will show how 
such arguments of future interest weigh against the com- 
plaints of sick industries here and now in this election year. 


Exploring Space 


ITH its Explorer circling the earth the Army has been 

\X) transformed overnight from the Cinderella of the 
services into the Fairy Godmother of the whole country 
and the United States is no longer a “ have-not ” nation. 
But the small size of the American satellite—thirty pounds 
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compared with the second sputnik’s half-ton—and the 
embarrassing four months during which the Russians soared 
alone in outer space ensure that there will be no self-satis- 
faction either in the Administration or among the people at 
large. That will come only if the Americans are the first to 
reach the moon—the achievement on which the public 
imagination and also, it seems, much of the country’s 
scientific effort is now concentrating. But the Explorer’s 
success does give the United States a stronger case for insist- 
ing that its hopes for some form of international control of 
outer space deserve serious consideration. In Washington it 
is widely rumoured that the President will call a special 
session of the United Nations and there put his plans before 
the world. 

But first he must have definite plans, based on 
co-ordinated comprehension of the potentialities and impli- 
cations of space penetration. The present lack of decision in 
this field is mainly the result of the proliferation of agencies, 
military and civilian, official, semi-official and unofficial, 
which have been dabbling in outer space and many of which 
have now become rival claimants for authority over its 
development. It was thought that the necessary leadership 
might be provided when the President appointed Dr Killian 
as his scientific adviser but he is apparently not concerning 
himself with the specifically military aspects of the matter. 
A possible alternative was offered when the new Secretary 
of Defence, as one of his first moves, ‘set up an Advance 
Research Projects Agency. But its activities have been 
delayed and restricted, for the moment at least, by the 
resentment of all three services, united for once, at the 
creation of what would in effect be a fourth and superior 
service, and more recently by the Senate’s doubts about 
giving the military over-riding authority in such a vast 
and unknown field. 

To do this, according to Senator Anderson and others, 
would suggest that the United States is more interested in 
the use of outer space for the destruction than for the 
benefit of humanity and would make nonsense of American 
proposals that space should be demilitarised and reserved 
for peaceful purposes by international agreement. The 
argument is reminiscent of that which led to the establish- 
ment of the independent Atomic Energy Commission after 
the war ; another similar agency may well be recommended 
by the special Senate committee which is now to explore 
all aspects of public policy in relation to outer space. 


Consumers Wait and See 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


E volume of retail trade has increased so steadily— 
almost without interruption since the last months of 
1954—that it is a shock to shopkeepers when sales do not 
exceed the corresponding months of the previous year. But 
this is a shock which they are now facing. Christmas trade, 
it is true, squeezed ahead of the 1956 record as the result 
of a buying rush on the last day. But the figures for 
January will show little, if any, gain over 1957 and sales 
of durable goods have been especially weak. On a month- 
to-month comparison retail sales have been declining since 
August. Clearly the reason for this is not an absolute lack 
of purchasing power since, although personal incomes have 
also been falling since August, the total is still higher than 
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it was a year ago. And even after allowing for price rises, 
the average family income will buy about as much today 
as it would have in early 1957. Hire purchase credit is 
widely available, although the lenders continue to examine 
the financial status of borrowers carefully and to refuse 
funds to those regarded as poor risks. Moreover, this year 
there will be a large increase in the number of families who 
will finish their payments on existing instalment contracts, 
and so be eligible for new loans. 

Why, therefore, are consumers not buying ? There are 
some who even think that people have literally been 
frightened out of their normal behaviour by the threats 
of destruction accompanying the dawn of the space age ; 
certainly it seems to have brought a period of effort and 
austerity in which many may feel that it is not “ the thing ” 
to spend freely. Experts in intellectual circles such as 
government offices and universities put the blame on indus- 
tries and advertising agencies for attempting to dress women 
in unpleasing “ sacks ” and to sell over-large, over-equipped 
cars. But, apart from missiles and declining standards of 
taste, there is also an economic recession, bringing a decline 
in employment, particularly in factories, which can hardly 
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fail to have a depressing effect on the outlook of consumers 
in general, even though the great majority of them are still 
in work and earning good money. 

That this is the real explanation of the falling off in 
retail trade is largely confirmed by the latest report from 
the Survey Research Centre at the University of Michigan ; 
its periodic samplings of consumer opinion provide many 
answers about why people spend more or less than might 
be expected, and most of the answers have very little to 
do with styles or sputniks. The Michigan researchers have 
constructed an index, giving appropriate weight to the 
replies consumers make when asked general questions about 
their own financial situation, about their views on the busi- 
ness outlook and on prices of goods, about their plans to 
buy houses, cars or other durable items. The procedure 
is under constant attack by purists in economics and 
statistics. But the fact remains that each time the index of 
consumer attitudes has made a substantial swing, the sales 
of consumer durable goods have made a similar swing, above 
or below the close long-term relationship to incomes. 

The survey taken last December showed a drop in con- 
sumers’ plans for buying so precipitous that it not only 
explains the poor sales in the fourth quarter of 1957, but 
also forecasts the likelihood of a bad first quarter for 1958. 
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In addition to a falling-off in the number of persons actually 
planning to make purchases, there was a sharp increase in 
the number who said they were “worse off” than a year 
ago, that now was “a bad time to buy” and that prices 
were “too high.” Concern about the business situation 
showed up in a surprising number of interviews, and the 
centre thinks that this explains much of the reluctance to 
incur new debts by buying houses on mortgage or cars on 
hire purchase. There has been no significant decline over 
recent years in the proportion of families who say that they 
want “ new things,” but this survey found a decided caution 
about buying them at this moment. 

A very large number of those questioned feel that prices 
are too high and are likely to remain so for the present ; 
they are evidently postponing their plans for making pur- 
chases in the hope that eventually these prices will come 
down. Here at least most of the economists and marketing 
experts agree with the consumers. As the President’s 
economic advisers have suggested cautiously, and a good 
many shopkeepers not so cautiously, what is really needed 
to move consumer goods today is a drop, or at least a 
levelling off, in manufacturers’ costs and prices. Given 
this start, competition among retail traders would probably 
lead to better bargains for consumers, as it did in 1954. 
Some of the devices begun then are still being tried, but 
with diminishing effect—discount sales at below published 
prices, for example. But credit terms, which first became 
easier in 1954, have now been stretched to the safe maxi- 
mum. So now there are few ways left by which the retail 
trader can reduce his effective price unless the manufac- 
turer’s price comes down. 

There have already been some hints that Detroit may cut 
car prices before negotiating a new wage agreement with 
the automobile workers. If cars do become cheaper, other 
durable goods are likely to follow. Since consumers’ 
incomes are still high, price reductions would not have to 
be large to stimulate consumer spending. If employment 
in heavy industry is stabilised during the spring months, if 
at the. same time there are some substantial wage increases, 
as seems likely, and if on top of ail this the consumer finds 
that prices are not in fact higher but a little lower, then 
he may think better of 1958 as a “time to buy.” 


Legislati ve Oversight 


HE operations of the independent regulatory commis- 
- sions, created by Congress and endowed with legisla- 
tive, administrative and some judicial powers, are of great 
public concern ; these agencies have immense economic 
authority over such industries as the railways, air transport, 
broadcasting, the sale of securities, gas and electric power, 
and business practices in general. There was everything to 
be said for the proposal of Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the 
House, for an investigation to determine whether, in the 
twenty years or so since most of these commissions were 
created, they have carried out the intention of Congress and 
used their regulatory powers in the public interest. Some 
fear that the independent agencies have fallen under the 
sway of the White House ; others, including Mr Rayburn, 
dislike many of Mr Eisenhower’s appointments to the com- 
missions and suspect that they are becoming the creatures 
of the industries they were set up to control. 
Unfortunately, the job was placed in the not very 
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energetic hands of Mr Moulder, the chairman of the 
ambiguously named Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
who promptly delegated it to a vigorous, but perhaps over- 
enthusiastic and inexperienced investigator, Dr Schwartz, 
who is Professor of Law at New York University. Dr 
Schwartz’s long list of charges of personal misconduct 
against members of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which, with some justification, he considered to be the 
most vulnerable of all, angered the Republican members of 
the subcommittee and brought Mr Harris, chairman of the 
parent committee, in at a trot to take control of the investi- 
gation. Mr Harris, however, is the author of a Bill—once 
vetoed by the President—to exempt the producers of natural 
gas from federal regulation and rumours were soon flying 
that he had agreed to spike the subcommittee’s guns in 
return for Republican support for his Bill. 

In the meantime Dr Schwartz’s confidential report had 
leaked to the press, without the members of the FCC being 
able to defend themselves against charges that they had 
accepted favours from firms in the broadcasting industry, 
fraternised with litigants before the commission and charged 
the government for expenses which the industry had already 
paid—a criminal offence if proved. The subcommittee has 
had no choice but to hear the evidence this week. But it 
is now very doubtful whether the important matters—the 
rules which the agencies have drawn up for themselves, the 
adequacy of the statutes creating them, and the pressures 
they work under—will receive the impartial and extended 
treatment they deserve. 


Drive It and Leave It 


MERICA’S airmindedness is largely responsible for the 
current boom in a branch of terrestrial transport— 
drive-yourself car hire—and the biggest firm in the business, 
the Hertz Rent-A-Car System, is now coming to Britain 
so that the increased number of tourists to be brought 
by cheaper transatlantic flights may enjoy the facilities to 
which they have become accustomed at home. Many motor- 
bound Americans prefer to travel by train or air instead of 
driving themselves hundreds of tedious miles across the 
country to business appointments or holiday resorts. But 
an important factor in this preference is that nowadays they 
can count on finding a hired car waiting at airport or station 
when they arrive for them to drive as long and as far as 
they like. It need not even be returned to the place where 
it was first hired, but can be turned in at the company’s 
office in another city. 

Last year about 1,000 new centres were opened, making 
nearly 4,000 altogether where the 175,000 drive-yourself 
cars could be hired. Normally advance booking is not neces- 
sary and no deposit is required ; charges average about $8 a 
day with an additional 9 cents a mile. The Hertz System 
now provides service in over 900 cities, with facilities at 274 
railway stations and 360 airports ; the latter place is where 
about 60 per cent of the car hire business originates. The 
company has 30,000 cars and 19,000 lorries, some of them 
leased on a long-term basis ; but over five million rentals a 
year of passenger cars are made for an hour, a day or a week. 
Nowadays these hired cars are the latest models and Hertz’s 
purchases for 1958, said to be the largest single order ever 
given, have provided the flagging car market with some 
needed encouragement. Altogether from October to April 
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the company is spending $93.5 million on about 20,000 
replacements and additions to its fleet ; it is buying mainly 
the cheaper Fords, Plymouths and Chevrolets but is includ- 
ing a number of more luxurious models—Chryslers, Buicks 
and even Jaguars. Recently Hertz began to hire out “ fly- 
yourself ” aircraft, at 15 cents a mile and $1 an hour. 
For some time Hertz facilities have been available in 
France, Hawaii and various Latin American and Caribbean 
cities. But the company recently set up an international 
subsidiary jointly with the world-wide travel agency, the 
American Express Company, in order to expand its business 


‘abroad, already valued at about $4 million a year. Last 


week’s purchase of Daimler Hire Ltd seems to be the first 
outcome of this new venture. 


Shivers in Florida 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT'‘IN MIAMI 


S a recipe for success 
“ accentuate the posi- 


tive ” is so much a part of 
life in Florida that it is 
accentuated even when it 
takes the form of a failure. 
The big frost last Decem- 
ber brought an estimated 
loss of $100 million. to 
the citrus fruit crop : the 
big freeze in January was 
hailed with the same 
round figure. Anything 


less might have suggested 


that progress was not the 

official attitude and that Florida was going backward : any- 
thing more might have aroused suspicion, even in Florida, 
since the total citrus fruit crop is commonly valued at $200 
million. But with February coming in with the third cold 
spell of the winter, the weather is becoming even more 
exaggerated than Florida’s estimates. As a matter of fact, 
the state does stand to lose more than its citrus crop this 
year for, in spite of continuing efforts to provide a solid 
under-pinning of industry, Florida’s economy still rests 
chiefly on its climate. It is a precarious base. When the 
weather is kind, the crops, the Brahma cattle, the tourist 
trade and the related network of commerce and industry 
flourish down the length of the long peninsula. When the 
weather is harsh, as it was late in 1957 and has continued 


-to be during the first weeks of 1958, the whole structure 


shivers ; everything begins to recede except the adjectives 
of the state’s publicists. 

Freezing weather in the fruit groves of the north and 
floods in the market gardens of the tropical south that rotted 
the vegetables where they grew were only the beginning. 
Such news was inevitably followed by the cancelling of 
reservations in the 379 hotels along Miami Beach and a 
sharp fall in the number of passengers coming by air, train 
and road from the chilly north and middle west. A feeling 
of disaster crept into the service trades and the clothing 
industry, while the determinedly optimistic local newspapers 
began to warn their readers that Florida was no longer 
isolated and that predictions for 1958 were somewhat bearish 
all over the country. 

It is too early to know how lasting the damage of this 
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IMPORTANT 
BANKING 
ADVANTAGES 


The long experience of The 
Hanover Bank offers impor- 
tant advantages to firms that 
engage in trade with the 
United States and othercoun- 
tries throughout the world. 


So eas Sc8 Soe . 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
10 Mount Street, W. 1 


NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 


LONDON .. 4 











The layout 
of your 
canteen will 
be planned 
behind | 

this door 


The best decision you'll ever make 
is when you call in Shepherd’s. 
They’re experts in planning can- 
teens from start to finish, and they do 
it entirely free—without obligation. 
Starting with a blueprint, every- 
thing is taken into consideration— | 
nothing is overlooked—every single 
piece of furniture is carefully selected 
for a reason: that reason is the 
ultimate efficiency, convenience and 
working ability of your canteen. 
Shepherd’s manufacture tubular 
furniture that’s really made to last; 
delivering direct to customer’s %&§ 
addresses. : 
Takeaclose look at this illustrated 
example, it explains more clearly 
than words how Shepherd’s can plan imag 
for your canteen too. 
An enquiry costs nothing. Our 
technical representative in your area #@ 
will be pleased to give you the benefit & 
of his experience. Messrs. Armstrong Siddeley Motors Lid., Coventry 


H. C. SHEPHERD & COMPANY LTD. 


Factory & Southern Sales Division: 
HERSHAM STATION WORKS 
Walton-on-Thames * Surrey 

Telephone: Walton-on-Thames 6261 (5 lines) 





Northern Sales Division: 
274 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 3, 
Telephone: Deansgate 7545 
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The Bankers’ Dilemma 


WHEN the Metropolitan & Suburban Bank decided to 
open a branch in Harvenage New Town, they were 
confronted with a grave architectural dilemma. 

A normal Met. & Sub. branch office, with its Grecian 
pillars, rusticated stonework and brass-studded doors 
epitomizing security, was out of the question. And what 
sort of bank could be built with plain yellow bricks and 
armoured glass? 

The result, something between an exhibition stand 
and a welfare centre, was surprisingly effective. The 
Man from Chubb, consulted at the blueprint stage 
about strongrooms, safes and fire-resisting equipment, 
nad the idea of making the strongroom door visible 
from the street. 

“A more up-to-date symbol of strength than stone 
pillars,” he said, “‘and stronger, too.” 

And so it was. The one professional burglar who had 
moved to Harvenage for easy pickings took a quick look 
and caught the next train for London. 

“These Chubb people are getting in everywhere,” 
he was heard to say. “It’s downright dishonest.” 

If these Chubb people have not yet got into your 
place of business, perhaps it is time, in the interests of 
all-round security, that you invited them. Write or 
telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 
(MUSeum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE— 
' LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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winter’s double freeze may be to the citrus industry but, 
after the first cold wave, the smaller growers asked the 
federal government to purchase ten million boxes of injured 
fruit at a dollar each ; they were being offered at ten cents 
a box, containing go lb of oranges, in the open market. 
The Florida Citrus Commission, fearing that the state’s good 
name would be injured if blighted fruit reached northern 
markets, clapped a two-weeks’ embargo on shipments of 
fruit out of the state and on local sales of any fruit not 
already in the shops. The crippling effect of such measures 
was felt not only in terms of undelivered Christmas orders, 
but more sharply in the appearance of Californian oranges 
in Miami fruit shops, offered for retail sale at more than 
ten cents each. This is not the first time that Florida’s 
traditional rival has profited from such a disaster, but the 
form of the triumph was hard to bear. Nationally, the price 
of fresh vegetables has soared. Green peppers are reported 
tc sell at 25 cents each in the New York market and green 
beans at 65 cents a pound, 

Serious as this weather has been, it does not mean that 
Florida is ruined or that the tourist tide on which its life 
so largely depends is more than temporarily diverted from 
its hotels, motels and beaches. Extremes and extravagances 
are a part of the state’s history and are accepted as 
the price of living there. Growth of population, as of vegeta- 
tion, has become the normal way of life and soon wipes out 
the memory of disasters such as frost or hurricane. So 
spectacular is this power of recovery that it telescopes the 
normal pace of time and turns yesterday into the distant 
past. By virtue of the fact that Florida was explored and 
claimed by Spain a full century before the English settled 
in Massachusetts, the state has the right to call itself old, 
but in fact it prides itself on being very young. Annexed 
to the United States in 1821, its mainland reaches flowered 
with those of its neighbours in Georgia and Alabama, but 
its long peninsular leg remained mostly in the possession of 
Indians and alligators until this century. As late as 1902 
the small and fever-ridden villages on the east coast got 
their mail by kindness of the “barefoot postmen” who 
walked the sands between towns now called Palm Beach 
and Miami. In that year Flagler’s then rickety railway was 
pushed south and Florida’s modern era began. 


ow that era bloomed into an orgy of real estate specula- 
H tion in the nineteen-twenties, and how the collapse 
of that speculation foreshadowed the great stock market 
crash of 1929, is a tale that is being revived in the present 
uneasy period. What surprises the visitor coming three 
decades later is the degree to which the dreams of dead 
land agents have become the working reality. Coral Gables, 
which was one of the most flamboyant building estates, is 
now absorbed into the sprawling giant called Greater Miami, 
while Miami itself has gained the legal right to become co- 
terminous with the surrounding agricultural boundaries of 
Dade County, and shows every sign of intending to spread 
its low houses to the very edge of the swampy Everglades. 
Part of this growth represents Miami’s share of the swell- 
ing tide of winter tourism, but more important is the alleged 
fact that its permanent population is growing almost twice 
as fast as its tourist business. The result is a bursting 
at its more expensive seams—schools and paved streets, 
sewers, water supply are over-taxed, while the money to pay 
for more of these facilities gathers less quickly than the 
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people who use them. Because tourist industries and the 
service trades do not furnish sufficient employment even in 
good weather, the lavish resort city is engaged in an earnest 
effort to attract other industries. The important Western 
Electric and International Paper companies were among 
“ almost two hundred new manufacturing firms ” that estab- 
lished bases in Miami in 1957. The local press hails them 
as “the spark which is necessary to keep the flame of 
Miami’s industrial leadership burning.” Meanwhile resi- 
dential construction dropped 2 per cent from 1956, but non- 
residential building rose by 53 per cent. 

This ferment taxes the through roads as well as the local 
ones. Partial! relief for traffic crowding on the long thin 
shoestring of US1 was furnished a year ago when the Sun- 
shine State Parkway was opened for 110 miles from Miami 
to Fort Pierce, which is a third of the way up the coast. 
Now the demand is heavy for completing the road up to 
the Georgia state line—a project which would cost $185 
million more than the $62 million already spent. 

Miami takes little note of Cape Canaveral, where the 
guided missiles flower or fail to. One of the marked charac- 
teristics of the state is an intense and competitive parochial- 
ism, and the local press shows less interest in news of 
missiles than in reports of bitter weather in Chicago or 
Kansas City. The former may start a temporary business 
boom near Orlando, but the latter will send the shivering 
middle westerners down to the sands of Miami Beach, which 
are carefully cultivated to match the colour of Miami’s 
favourite beverage, pink champagne. 


Writing on the Screen 


AST month owners of cinemas heard their worst fears 
confirmed. A report prepared for them by a private 
research firm, which they failed to keep secret, showed 
that in the past year and a half the average number of hours 
Americans spent each week in moving picture theatres had 
dropped from nearly 400 million to just over 100 million, 
while the number of hours they spent watching films on . 
television had risen from 86 million to 426 million in the 
eighteen months ending last December. It was in the 
autumn of 1956 that hard-pressed producers in Hollywood, 
to keep themselves afloat, agreed to sell their back-logs of 
pre-1948 films to television interests, and people began to 
stay in, rather than go out, to the movies. The value of 
these “lost admissions "—7 million of them a week—is 
already put at $10 million a week ; if the recession continues, 
still more people may economise at the cinemas’ expense. 
The question now is whether the producers will succumb 
to offers from television for pictures made since 1948. 
According to the report, this would constitute a “ death blow 
to the theatres and to production.” But Hollywood may 
not agree. Already the Republic Pictures Corporation has 
arranged to release 218 of its post-1948 films to television 
stations affiliated with the National Broadcasting Company 
for a sum of more than $2 million. Film producers have 
learned, moreover, that a single super-film often makes 
profits ten or fifteen times greater than those of the ordinary 
successful feature. And, although their audience in cinemas 
may be only 42 million a week, half of what it was ten 
years ago, there are more than four times as many—204 
million—watching films on television every week. 
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Help for Students—or Colleges? 


F the 43 million Americans receiving 

formal schooling, approximately 3.4 
million are in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. But among the gaps and defects 
of the educational system brought to the 
attention of the public by Russian 
scientific achievements is the fact that 
every year 200,000 of the ablest high 
school graduates do not go on to college, 
many for financial reasons or lack of 
adequate guidance. To reduce this waste 
of talent, the Administration has pro- 
posed, in its emergency and temporary 
scheme for education, to award 10,000 
college scholarships a year for four 
years; in Congress Democrats sym- 
pathetic to federal aid for education (a 


good many in both parties still are not) © 


are proposing to increase the number to 
40,000 a year for six years. This reflects 
the American belief that higher educa- 
tion should be available to alJ who can 
benefit from it, though not necessarily 
at four-year liberal arts colleges. 


Costs of Going to College 


Expenses have doubled since 1940. A 
recent survey for the Office of Educa- 
tion, covering 15,316 students at I10 of 
the country’s 1,886 colleges and univer- 
sities, concluded that on the average they 
spent about $1,493 last year in institu- 
tions controlled by the states, compared 
with an estimate of $747 in 1940, and in 
private colleges, $2,047 compared with 
$1,023. The cost of living accounts for 
five-sixths of the budget at state univer- 
sities and two-thirds at private colleges, 
but tuition fees also virtually doubled at 
both between 1940 and 1950. About half 
the students surveyed came from 
families with less than $5,000 a year 
(about £1,780). In 1953 60 per cent of 
American families had incomes before 
federal tax of less than $4,000 a year. 

Scholarship aid in the group surveyed 
covered only about 5 per cent of 
expenses, student earnings 26 per cent, 
and loans 1 per cent. For all colleges, 
scholarship funds amount to about 
$60 million a year; half of this is con- 
centrated at §0 institutions. While more 
scholarships are urgently needed, a 
special presidential committee recently 
urged federal help to provide work for 
needy students and strongly endorsed 
the growing view that, in a society so 
tolerant of instalment buying, much 
more use might be made of loans to 
students. Fees might also be allowed as 
a tax deduction for poorer families. 


The Rising Tide 
Heavy as college charges are to many 
parents, students only pay in fees 47 per 
cent of the costs of their instruction at 
private colleges and 18 per cent at the 


state universities. The colleges, most of 
which are already overcrowded, are 
understandably critical of large scholar- 
ship programmes unless they are accom- 
panied by grants to cover the colleges’ 
additional costs. Their chief concern is 
not to increase the student body, but 
to stop the deterioration in the quality 
of college education which has begun 


and which will become much worse. 


unless the institutions are helped to 
meet the overwhelming demand for 
higher education expected in the next 
twelve years or so. Enrolments, which 
have been rising steadily for six years, 
are at peak levels although the number 
of young people aged 18 to 24 is lower 
than it has been for a generation, because 
of the low birthrate in the nineteen- 
thirties. When the war and postwar rise 
in births reaches the colleges, enrolments 
will mount steeply, doubling or perhaps 
even trebling by 1970, when from 6 to 9 
million students are expected. 


Population aged 18-24 
Enrolment for Higher Education 
O Millions 10 20 30 


1829-30 QA 7:02 
1939-40 RQQQQAW 2:9 % 
1949-50 GG hh 6.8% 
1956-57 QQ 20.9% 
1970lest) QQQQQQAARR 25-6 % 


Figures show enrolment as percentage 
of population aged 18-24 


Teachers—the First Priority 


The biggest problem today and for 
the future is to find and keep enough 


well-qualified teachers. Low pay and 
competition for graduates from industry 
is already forcing the colleges to accept 
teachers with- lower academic qualifica- 
tions. In 1953-54 the median salary of 
instructors, the beginning teachers, was 
$4,000, less than the average industrial 
wage, while the median salary of full 
professors was $7,000, less than many 
foremen received. To compete on an 
equal basis with industry, the colleges 
need, it is estimated, to, pay about 
$800 million more a year in salaries ; 
this is some measure of the teachers’ 
forced subsidy to higher education. Yet 
at least 180,000 new teachers will be 
needed by 1970 to cope with larger 
enrolments, in addition to the 18,000 
needed each year to replace those who 
die, retire, or leave teaching. The 
Administration’s proposals include 
grants for graduate schools to expand 
their facilities and 5,500 graduate fellow- 
ships over the next four years, but 
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without much higher salaries there is no 
guarantee that even this small drop will 
find its way into the bucket. In addition, 
the President’s committee estimates that 
present facilities, plus foreseeable ex- 
pansion, will accommodate only 70 per 
cent of the students expected in 1970; 
a good deal of money will have to be 
spent on buildings. 


Finding the Money 


Some $3 billion is being spent today 
on higher education, excluding the cost 
of food and lodging; the table shows 
where it came from in 1953-54: 


| 
All |Publicly|Private- 
insti- | con- | ly con- 
tutions | trolled | trolled 


Percentages of 
Total Current Income 


20:17 | 10-03 | 32-94 
12-65 | 12-09 | 13-36 


| 
28-31 | 49-41 
4-30 89 
6-45 | 2-33 
19-45 | 17-33 
8-67 | 7-92 


Student Fees 

Federal Government* 

State and Local Gov- 
ernments 

Endowment Income .. 

Gifts 

Auxiliary Enterprises . 


* Mostly for research. 


Total Current Income | $2-966| $1-651 | $1-315 

billion | billion | billion 
This total is about 3 of one per cent of 
the gross national product of about 
$360 billion in 1953-54. The same 
proportion of a gross national product 
which is expected to reach about $650 
billion in 1970 will produce less than 
$5 billion a year, while the President’s 
committee estimates that about $7 billion 
will be needed. This amounts to just 
over one per cent of the expected national 
product at that time. 

Direct federal aid for higher education 
would be even more difficult to justify 
to Congress than federal aid for state 
schools (which Congress has yet to 
approve), since about 43 per cent of all 
students attend private colleges and 
universities. The President’s committee 
only recommended federal aid in certain 
marginal areas: providing better educa- 
tional statistics, which are badly needed ; 
the work-study project ; slum-clearance 
funds and low-cost loans for building ; 
payments to cover the whole cost of 
research undertaken for the government, 
and larger tax allowances for corporate 
and individual donors. Such giving, 
which amounted to over $200 million in 
1956, is an unstable source of income 
but, apart from raising fees, it is the 
chief hope of private institutions ; the 
public ones will have to rely in the main 
on much larger contributions from the 
states. Yet it is noticeable that the 
Association of American Colleges, repre- 
senting most of the liberal arts schools, 
which in the past has always opposed 
federal aid except in the form of scholar- 
ships, was seriously split when it met 
last month, and some college presidents 
are saying openly that a direct subsidy 
for higher education is essential. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Britain and the Arabs 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE efforts of Britain and Egypt to reach a settlement of 
“| aon arising from the Suez intervention are a subject 
of profound interest to the educated public of the Arab 
Middle East, most of whom are anxious to see a settlement. 
To anyone who knew at first hand the passion aroused in 
the Arab countries by the bombing and the Port Said land- 
ings, this is one of the most surprising aspects of the region 
a the moment. The willingness to see British relations 
with Egypt and Syria restored is common, though in varying 
degrees, to all sections of political opinion. The Syrian 
nationalists, holding out on Egypt’s behalf for the best terms 
Egypt can get, may not be impatient for the end of the affair 
but they want it all the same. 

Most British people have found the milder political 
climate reflected in their personal relations, although, in fact, 
at the time of the intervention most people who had strong 
and friendly associations with Arabs or Egyptians found 
that these survived to a surprising extent the anger 
provoked by the Anglo-French action. Not a few British 
people broke bread with their Egyptian friends even 
as the RAF was bombing the airfields on the out- 
skirts of Cairo. Such occasions were tinged most of 
all with regret—regret that the British were finished 
in the Middle East, regret that Egypt and the Arabs 
must finish with a country that could behave like that. 
This pessimism was excessive. It was hardly likely that the 
British connection would be finished. But it was clear that 
a large part of British interests in Egypt would be wiped 
out and it is still true that the attack on Egypt is neither 
forgotten nor forgiven anywhere from Alexandria to Bagh- 
dad. Yet whatever Britain stands for has survived behind 
the curtain of wordy abuse that hides the mind of the Arab, 
perhaps because—in spite of the view of many that Arabs 
only understand a show of strength—the very fact that the 
Suez intervention failed has deflated the hate nurtured by 
Arab, political opinion. 

The Americans in the Middle East, who have inherited 
not so much the British position in the region as the ani- 
mosity which it left behind, have remarked the change with 
chagrin. An American diplomat, on returning to Beirut 
to contemplate in tranquillity his visit to Cairo, exclaimed 
“ Anyway, who did invade Egypt! ” That was some months 
ago, but ever since the reports from Egypt have revealed 
a courteous and even friendly attitude to the British resi- 
dents or visitors, in so far as the British do not collide with 
the administrative difficulties created for them by the legis- 
lation which followed the Suez conflict. 

Why should the intolerable offence of military interven- 
tion be dulled so soon? In the first place because a lot of 
water has flowed under the bridges of Thames and Nile 





since the offence was committed. Secondly, the intelligent 
Arab, often as he falls into the maw of muddled dictator- 
ships, has a deep respect for the principles of democracy 
which seem endlessly denied him, either by subservience to 
the foreigners, as in the past, or by domestic political per- 
versions, as at the present time; he remembers too, with a 
sidelong glint of admiration, that a substantial section of 
British opinion opposed the Egyptian policy of the Eden 
government. Thus, by a curious twist, the affair deposited 
somewhere at the back of the Arab’s cranium one of his 
few predilections in favour of the British way of life. The 
most intelligent of all among the Arabs are ready to believe 
that “imperialism”, which they can divine in the most 
unlikely soil, is now functional rather than fundamental in 
Britain, a kind of automatic twitch of the muscles in the 
tired, mature lion. 

The passage of time and philosophical wonderment are 
rot in themselves enough to explain the change. They 
have, at most, rubbed away the sharp edge of Arab anger. 
Of more importance is the fact that Britain has relinquished 
primary influence. To some extent the modesty on Britain’s 
part is due to the lack of diplomatic posts in Cairo, Damascus 
and Riyadh, for it is difficult to be energetic by proxy. But 
the courteous termination of the treaty with Jordan last 
spring counted in favour of masterly inactivity. The Arabs 
have always said, “Take away the bauble of your power 
position, trust to the hand of friendship.” The British were, 
in their fashion, doing so, although without any confidence 
in the handclasp. The seizure of Port Said, no matter how 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd may explain the good intention of it, was 
pot, it is true, a particularly friendly act, but one result of 
it happened to be a further reduction of power. From the 
point of view of the Arab nationalist, Britain could nearly 
qualify for Nirvana, there to await its entry into the heaven 
inhabited by Indians and Jugoslavs—if Britain were to drop 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Nearly, but not quite. There is still the unforgivable sin 
of friendship for Israel. And the average Arab feels that 
Britain is at Jeast holding Mr Dulles’s hat while he throws 
stones at the icon of Nikita Khrushchev, which hangs at 
the left-hand corner of the nationalist wall. Britain has, on 
balance, gained as a separate nation (not as a part of the West 
versus the East) by the comparison made with the conduct 
of American policy in the Middle East during 1957. While 
Britain stood aside, the Americans were encouraged to over- 
confidence by transient, approbation of their Suez policy, 
and they bustled about the region in a manner utterly dis- 
pleasing to most Arabs, who had no desire to join President 
Eisenhower in a crusade against communism, disliked the 
American actions in Jordan, detested the Sixth Fleet’s 
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arrival at Beirut, and were intensely suspicious of the Turk- 
ish show of strength on the Syrian border, which they firmly 
believe to have been instigated by Washington. Of course, 
Britain usually supported American policy, but the support 
was mumbled rather than trumpeted, and did not therefore 
destroy entirely the impression of aloofness. 

The measure of good opinion that Britain has salvaged 
from the Suez wreck is in some ways ephemeral. It could 
not long survive an active support for American policy in 
its present untidy form. However unpleasant it may be, 
the fact is that the Arabs can more easily accept Britain 
now because they believe that it has not the cash to buy 
support, the power to enforce obedience, or the urge to 
subvert. They would turn even more violently than formerly 
against Britain if they felt that its government was con- 
tinuing to conduct power politics from a position subservient 
to America. It would be dangerous to assume that inactivity 
was in itself masterly and, without taking any initiative, to 
support from loyalty to an ally all American policies in 
the Middle East. To the Arabs, love and hate are not 
mutually exclusive ; they can sometimes pity the abject ; 
but they have no use for a second fiddle. There are few 
things in the world as uncharitable as Arab derision. 

The Arab assumes that Britain would like to have a 
Middle East policy enjoying a degree of goodwill. Of 
necessity such a policy will be inactive compared with 
British Middle East policies in the old days. But many 
intelligent Arabs believe the present situation offers Britain 
some promise, and that Britain need not, because it is 
second to America, be subservient. They hope—they do 
not go so far as to expect—that the British will lead from 
their position of relative weakness, by bringing some 
restrain to American policy and introducing benevolent 
toleration of idiosyncratic arabism. 


Mr Diefenbaker Takes a Risk 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


R DIEFENBAKER took a calculated risk when he set 
March 31st as election day. Canada’s inevitable 
winter unemployment, exaggerated this year by slack export 
industries and declining orders in manufacturing, usually 
reaches its peak about mid-March. It is almost inevitable 
that the latest information on employment conditions avail- 
able on polling day will show more unemployment than at 
any time since the war, both absolutely and as a proportion 
of the growing labour force. If it is true that the government 
in power always gets blamed, whether responsible or not, 
the Conservatives might have done better to hold off the 
election until June. 

But the desire for an early election gained ascendancy 
on January 20th when Mr Lester Pearson tOok over Mr 
St. Laurent’s desk as leader of the Opposition. When his 
first attempt at a no-confidence motion gave Mr Diefen- 
baker such an easy debating triumph, two new factors 
began to dominate Conservative thought. All government 
members realised, first, that the Liberals did not intend to 
join the two small parties, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF) and the Social Credit party to defeat 
the government ; if Mr Diefenbaker wanted the twenty-third 
parliament to be dissolved, he would have to advise the 
Governor-General himself. Secondly, the Conservatives 
concluded that Mr Pearson’s opening appearance discour- 
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aged his followers and that the Liberal fighting strength 
could only grow as the months passed. Mr Diefenbaker 
kept everybody in a state of suspense until last Saturday, 
but throughout the two intervening weeks it became in- 
creasingly clear that the government’s supporters were eager 
to get back on to the hustings. 

The Opposition parties maintain, of course, that Mr 
Diefenbaker should have carried on, since he could carry 
the House of Commons unless there was a tactical slip 
by somebody. Yet both in Parliament and outside, the 
government’s position was increasingly difficult: Mr 
Diefenbaker called it “ intolerable.” A house in which the 
Liberals plus the CCF commanded one less vote than the 
Conservatives plus the Social Crediters, with two Quebec 
Independents left over, did not encourage a bold legislative 
programme—which does not necessarily imply that the 
Conservatives had one anyway. But even worse was the 
government’s vulnerability to pressure groups, whose 
clamour seemed to be growing as more and more people 
realised the government’s need to consider policy mainly 
in terms of votes. For most of the Conservative ministers, if 
for no one else, an escape from this situation is probably 
the greatest relief that a dissolution provides. 


* 


Complaints are also being made that during its seven 
months’ life the government has never produced any kind 
of budget. When Mr Fleming announced tax cuts in 
November, he said he expected a surplus of $80 million 
in the fiscal year ending on election day. In the closing 
days of parliament he admitted that the budget for 1958-59 
will involve a deficit. With increases in expenditure on 
many fronts and tax revenues declining with the present 
business slack, this has long been obvious. Next year’s 
deficit, on present plans alone, must be about $500 million. 
Ironically, past pronouncements by the Conservatives give 
them alone the right to complain about deficit financing. 
Most Liberals, taking an orthodox anti-cyclical line, admit 
that free spending is exactly the right response to the 
current economic slackness. 

The Liberals have announced that their main criticisms 
will be based on unemployment and foreign trade. Mr 
Pearson has wisely and honestly said that unemployment 
would have occurred whichever government had been in 
power ; but he claims that the Liberals would have acted 
more efficiently to counter it. Complaint about trade starts 
with the easy task of ridiculing Mr Diefenbaker’s talk of 
a 15 per cent diversion of imports from the United States 
to Britain when the government had no idea how it was 
to be done and recoiled in shocked horror from a British 
proposal for Anglo-Canadian free trade. It continues, on 
less solid ground, to accuse the Conservatives of disrupting 
trade with the United States, and even of bringing on 
American restrictions on oil imports. The Conservatives’ 
reply to all this is that the present employment troubles 
really stem from the Liberals’ failure to understand that the 
boom was ending a year ago, and the present trade difficul- 
ties from their failure to keep Canada’s overseas markets. 

All this sounds very turgid election material, and no 
doubt in every constituency livelier issues will be devised. 
Certainly, Quebec politicians will discover more exciting 
and intimate things to talk about—and Quebec is vital. 
The Liberals at the dissolution held 65 out of Quebec’s 75 
seats and only 41 seats out of 190 in other provinces. The 
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Conservatives had-105 out of 190, but only eight in Quebec. 
To gain an overall majority they must win at least 20 seats 
in Quebec, and they hope. for at least 30. With Mr St. 
Laurent no longer leading the Liberals, and with Quebec’s 
natural desire. to be on the winning side, they may get that 
many. But they have no outstanding figure in Quebec. 
Neither, it is true, have the Liberals, but this may be more 
serious for the Conservatives, who must break down a 
tradition -of hostility originating from recollections of con- 
scription and ancient imperialism. Most Canadians’ fervent 
wish is to end the parliamentary stalemate, which clearly 
does not make for good government. 


Summit Seen from the Rhine 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


EFORE leaving Bonn for the south of France, where he 
plans to spend almost the whole of February, Dr 
Adenauer made it his last business to give his assent to a 
series of foreign service postings and to broadcast once again 
to the nation about the aims and the methods of his foreign 
policy. Both acts, he doubtless hoped, would persuade a 
mildly radio-drunk electorate that the Federal Republic’s 
relations with this not best of all possible worlds were at 
any rate safely in the best of possible hands. Both indicated 
more or less the course which the government expects 
foreign policy will have to take during the next decade or so. 
The prospect is frustrating for all patriotic Germans ; for 
those east of the Elbe, it is positively daunting. 

The German press and radio are, on the whole, appreci- 
ably more serious than their British counterparts. It was 
possible for the German citizen with sufficient leisure and 
interest to listen for sixteen consecutive hours to a radio 
relay of the last Bundestag debate on foreign policy. In a 
series of hefty instalments most of the dailies thereafter 
reported all the speeches in full. Both radio and press 
have since been recording indefatigably the angry after- 
thoughts of, so far, Dr Adenauer and the two opposition 
leaders, Herr Ollenhauer and Herr Mende. Thus nobody 
has an excuse for not being acquainted with the issues 
presented, Their common impotence in the face of parti- 
tion is chiefly to blame for the animosity of the professional 
politicians ; remembrance of their democratic obligations— 
quickened by January reflections on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Hitler’s accession to the chancellorship—partly 
accounts for the patient curiosity of the public. But what 
have Fritz Meyer and Lieschen Miiller made of it all ? The 
Chief Burgomaster of Berlin, Herr Brandt, who is more 
closely engaged in east-west problems than most Germans, 
has recorded his surprise that so many persons have been 
able to express themselves so confidently on affairs of such 
political and technical complexity. 

As usual the clearest, because simplest, assessment of 
the situation has come from Dr Adenauer. Several times 
in the course of this protracted parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary debate the Chancellor, using on each occasion 
almost precisely the same words, has surmised that the 
Soviet Union requires “a pause of ten, twenty, or thirty 
years ” to carry out its own internal tasks. It is the business 
of the West, Dr Adenauer has reiterated, to confirm this 
supposition ; and, in the meantime, to pursue policies 
directed towards controlled disarmament and co-existence, 
hoping that the Soviet leaders will eventually modify their 
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idea that communism must conquer the world. The govern- 
ment’s immediate task must be to examine Mr Bulganin’s 
proposals for a summit conference, with the stipulation that 
preparation must be thoroughgoing. 


These are modest expectations. To Dr Adenauer’s critics 
they are defeatist. But, recommending them to come down 
to earth, he observed in the Bundestag: 

We Germans should not let gurselves suppose that the 
destiny of the world is in our hands. Unfortunately it is in 
the hands of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

In Dr Adenauer’s unshakable opinion—and it must be 
remembered that he has a mandate from more than half 
the electorate—Germany’s salvation will continue to rest 
in unwavering adherence to the western alliance. To flirt 
with the Rapacki plan for including Germany in a stretch 
of Europe clear of nuclear weapons would be to jeopardise 
the alliance ; for why, he has asked, should America be 
expected to expose its soldiers stationed in Germany to the 
fire of nuclear weapons sited in Russia to which they would 
be powerless to reply ? All the evidence suggests that this 
view is going to prevail. The defence minister, Herr Franz- 
Josef Strauss; is trying to sugar the distasteful nuclear pill 
with soothing reassurances: by unhesitatingly fulfilling the 
requirements of the Atlantic security system, he has argued, 
and by joining wholeheartedly in west European economic 
integration, Germany “ will not for a third time make the 
ghastly mistake of taking up a wrong position in world 
politics ” through overestimating its own strength. 

Once again the Social Democrats have not been able to 
put forward any convincing alternative solution to Ger-. 
many’s predicament, and their tentative proposals have been 
quickly punctured by Mr Khrushchev’s and Mr Bulganin’s 
announcements that there would be no place for the German 
problem on the agenda of a summit conference. But in the 
Bundestag debate Professor Carlo Schmid to some extent 
took the Russian leaders’ mood into account. “ Because 
they are unimaginative,” he protested, “there is no reason 
why we should be.” He urged the promotion of whatever 
negotiations were possible. Although the alchemists of old 
had failed to find the gold they sought, they had made some 
useful discoveries in the process. Why dismiss the Rapacki 
plan so abruptly out of hand? “It may be,” Professor 
Schmid conjectured, “ that we have more in common with 
Poland than we suppose. We might at least have an 
ambassador there to try to find out.” 

Perhaps the government will take some of these proddings 
to heart. But the new postings in the foreign service, neces- 
sitated mainly by the staffing of the common market and 
Euratom, promise rather consolidation of present policy than 
experimentation. Herr van Scherpenberg, who succeeds 
Professor Hallstein as State Secretary, is outstandingly 
qualified through his experience in the foreign trade depart- 
ment to watch over Germany’s deep interest in the common 
market. Professor Grewe, who is to be ambassador to 
Washington, has become a diplomatic heavyweight by virtue 
of his own talents and his closeness to the Chancellor. The 
emphasis of west German diplomacy, it seems, is to fall 
still more heavily upon its western functions. Dr Adenauer 
is unfalteringly confident that he is doing the right thing. 
So confident, indeed, that in the general post he has not 
objected to the promotion of two career diplomats (Dr 
Dittmann to under-secretary of state and Herr Brautigam to 
the consulate-generalship at Hongkong) who have come 
under heavy parliamentary fire in the past for the parts they 
played in the foreign service of the Third Reich. 
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Perks from the Pact 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


N the whole, the Asian delegates to last week’s Baghdad 
Pact meeting in Ankara could be described as hungry 

but cheerful—cheerful because the meetings were so amic- 
able and civilised, but hiffflgry for more material benefits. 
They could be heard commenting, for instance, that Mr 
Dulles had arrived in Ankara with little to declare but 
himself. By their standards, his attendance in person at 
a meeting of a body.to which America does not fully belong 


was a big fuss to make for a small offer ; his down payment. 


of $10 million and the deputy director of the new military 
planning staff amounted to no more than this. Pakistanis 
were not the only people to set the figure against the amount 
of aid India is getting. from the West: “Aid without 
strings,” as they remarked, “ whereas we are getting strings 
without aid.” 

But such strictures are unfair. Pakistan had $84 million 
worth of American economic aid in 1957,.and Iran $63 
million. Yet the implied argument remained: “We could 
have had this as neutrals.. What do we get out of-member- 
ship of this exclusive club to compensate for the political 
criticism it brings about our ears? ” Turkey is probably 


the only member state for whom the Pact is a shield against’ 


a perennial ¢nemy—Russia. 

All that the Baghdad Pact members get, exclusively, are 
certain organisational benefits, since from the standpoint of 
individual defence, meaning resistance to Soviet aggression, 
the Eisenhower Doctrine seems to cover them more fully 
than does the pact itself. Yet the organisational -benefits 
that are now beginning to develop under the Pact are not 
negligible, and are about tc show results not only in the 
military but in the economic field. 


* 


Top priority is being given to telecommunications, with 
their military value in mind, but anyone who has tried to 
do commercial business on the present network between 
country and country, or even between city and city, will 
realise what a boon a proper service will be to the merchant 
and business communities all along the line.- In an area 
that has throughout history been proverbial for the volume 
and value of its transit traffic, this development will be of 
advantage not only to governments but to the private 
individual. 

But, telecommunications apart, the economic planners 
have been limited in their scope by the sheer physical con- 
figuration of the region. There is little natural unity in the 
vast area that stretches from Bulgaria to the Burmese border, 
and it is questionable whether the Pact can do much that 
bilateral aid could not do. The second best opening 
is in the field of roads and railways. Better land routes 
from Turkey into Iran, and from Turkey into Iraq, are the 
most important of the possibilities ; although the ranges 
that either road or railway must cross, or burrow through, 
on the way into Iran are no picnic in winter, they are no 
more impassable than natural obstacles already conquered 
inside Iran. A highway from Basra to ‘the southern ports 
that the Iranians so often talk. of developing is another 
attainable end, but would not carry an economic payload 
if extended to Karachi. Some construction work on Pact 
road and rail projects will begin this spring. Another benefit 
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already materialising is the convenient machinery, available 
at the Pact headquarters, for arranging the exchange of 
specialists between member states. But the lack of any real 
movement towards economic union was clearly demonstrated 
when a Turkish proposal for a Middle East OEEC was not 
even discussed in committee. 

Apart from aid under other schemes to individual coun- 
tries, the Americans have put up, for joint projects directly 
connected with the pact, about $22,600,000. Of this sum, 
$18 million is being used for the survey and construction 
of the telecommunication links already mentioned. Money 
put up by Britain amounts to £2 million, of which £400,000 
will go for improving telephone and radio links between 
London and the four Asian capitals, and of which £1 million 
is being spread over five years for technical assistance. 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan are providing the rough equiva- 
lents of £100,000, £47,000 and £38,000 each. 

The practical and humanitarian nature of the British 
technical assistance programme is impressive. Here are 
some details: £38,000 for the manufacture of animal 
vaccines ; £19,000 for developing artificial insemination at 
cattle-breeding centres in Pakistan ; £35,000 worth of X-ray 
equipment for tuberculosis centres in the Baghdad Pact 
countries ; equipment for soil fertility surveys for 
Pakistan. The Baghdad Nuclear Centre, the first 
of the economic results of the Pact, is training 
students in the practical application of nuclear research 
in such diverse fields as medical diagnosis, oil prospecting, 
water conservation, plant improvements and—curious but 
useful in a cradle of civilisation—the dating of antiquities. In 
collaboration with Iraq and Iran, radio-isotope departments 
are being set up in the Royal Hospital in Baghdad and the 
University of Shiraz for the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. 

In their search for money to carry out the many things 
they would like to do, the pact members were referred 
by Mr Dulles to the new Development Loan Fund, which 
was started last July in the United States with the object 
of providing money for undeveloped countries on a longer- 
term basis than normal grant aid. The fund has $300 
million at its disposal for the current financial year, and 
it is expected that Congress will appropriate about $625 
million for next. The fund is available for all “less 
developed friendly countries.” It is a good idea in itself. 
But, looked at from the view of the Baghdad Pact countries 
who expect privileges, to have to compete with all the other 
underdeveloped nations of the non-communist world for 
a share of this limited fund is not quite the same as a direct 
grant of dollars. 


Last Act for Chinese Puppets 


AO TSE-TUNG has his own brand of “‘ salami tactics ”— 
M: the process, aptly given its name in communist 
Hungary, of removing potential trouble-makers slice by 
slice. In the thrifty Chinese cuisine the luckless trimmings 
are made to serve over and over again in a whole series 
of stews. Such has been the fate of the forty-odd ministers 
and high officials whose formal removal was announced 
last weekend. 

They were mostly leaders of the “ bourgeois democratic 
parties ” which since 1950 have been preserved in aspic, 
applauding the communists’ every move and obtaining in 
return a quota of senior posts. Last May Mao evidently 
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decided that he no longer needed them. They were made 
to launch a congress to be devoted to publicly criticising 
their masters. When their first hesitant sallies provoked 
no retort (the communists later revealed that they deliber- 
ately held their fire to allow the critics to “ enmesh them- 
selves in the net spread for them”) the bolder mice began 
to play. Then the cat pounced. ; 

The “ anti-Rightist” witch hunt then launched h 
successfully overlaid the damning criticisms previously 
aimed at the communists. Individual victims have been 
systematically “isolated,” haled up again and again before 
meetings of their own cowed colleagues, who fell over each 
other to denounce them. Their actual offences have long 
since been lost to sight. What they in fact said was that 
non-communist ministers and officials ought to be allowed 
a little real authority, that editors should be allowed to edit, 
writers to write, and judges to judge—notions which the 
communists acknowledged to be attractive to many young 
Chinese. This was not enough, so the victims had to make 
more and more lurid confessions. (Lo Lung-chi, the 
minister of forestry, was made to declare: “I studied under 
the reactionary Professor Laski. I marketed his corrupt 
theories ”). Now, at last, the confessions seem to have been 
made to match the crime, which the communists defined 
last July as a plot to “create chaos and seize power.” 

Lo and his fellow “ Rightists ” have thus served for seven 
months as object lessons to all other malcontents, and the 
muttering has been satisfactorily stilled. The “anti- 
Rightist ” drive has also provided timely scapegoats and 
diversions during a period of economic strain; the coal 
shortage is acute, and food and cloth rations are still being 
trimmed. 

Moreover, this looks like the end of the road for the 
puppet “ democratic parties.” Their fervent mud-slinging 
at the “Rightists” in their midst has earned them no 
respite. As early as August they were warned that only 
a “drastic transformation” could save them. They re- 
doubled their purgative efforts, only to be told that they 
were still under Rightist influence, and that as their 
“economic basis,” the vestigial capitalism that survived 
during the transition years, has now almost vanished, their 
reason for existence is vanishing too. Pale ghosts bearing 
such labels as Democratic League or Chiu San Society may 
linger for a while ; but.as these “ parties ” have themselves 
helped to eliminate those of their leaders who showed any 
trace of guts, they could now be finally dissolved at any 
moment by a stroke or two of Mao’s brush. 


A Cyprus in the Pacific? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN OKINAWA 


YPHOONS blowing out of the Pacific periodically inflict 
T severe damage on Okinawa, a scenic tropical island 
in which Japan has “ residual sovereignty ” and which is at 
present administered by the United States. But a recent 
mayoral election in the island’s principal city bruised 
American prestige more severely than any typhoon could 
have done. Both candidates strongly criticised the United 
States, and within a week of the victory of the more anti- 
American of the two, the island’s only pro-American 
indigenous newspaper closed down. 

The election was peaceful, even somnolent. Enviously 
watched by American Negro soldiers from Alabama, the 
voters trooped freely to the polls to register their disapproval 
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of the Americans who had intreduced democracy as well as 
military bases. The outcome indicated that, as has hap- 
pened in some British colonies, the political power thus 
freely conferred was promptly being transferred by the 
voters from the American donors in their trim concrete 
headquarters to hitherto obscure agitators living in back 
alleys above bicycle shops. As a result, there is now renewed 
uneasy muttering about Okinawa becoming a “ Pacific 
Cyprus.” 

It is not as bad as all that, at any rate nut yet. The voters, 
it is true, showed distressingly little sense of responsibility, 
for in order to express their disapproval of certain American 
policies, it was scarcely necessary to go out of their way to 
elect the more stridently anti-American (and communist- 
supported) of the two candidates. The defeated candidate, 
Mr Taira, was as anti-American as any reasonably anti- 
American voter could have wished, and is a Socialist as 
well, but he did draw the line at standing on a platform that 
was communist in all but name. His opponent, Mr Kaneshi, 
drew no such line, and won by a narrow margin. Neverthe- 
less the people of Okinawa are peaceable, amiable, and not 
really communist-inclined. The American military rulers 
of Okinawa are equally amiable, and anxious to prove that 
the island can have democracy and be a Far Eastern 
Gibraltar as well. Unfortunately they have hitherto proved 
no match, politically, for their less inhibited antagonists, 
whose simpler aim is eventually to rid the island of them. 


* 


The High Commissioner, General Moore, is a man of 
considerable charm and tact, whose position has not been 
made easier by the apparent inability of his advisers to 
gauge with any degree of accuracy the consequence of any 
step they recommend him to take. General Moore precipi- 
tated the mayoral election by facilitating the removal of 
the former Mayor, Mr Senaga, a pro-communist who was 
opposed by the majority of city assemblymen but who 
resolutely refused either to compromise with them or get 
out. Finally turned out, Mr Senaga chose Mr Kaneshi to 
run in his place, reserving for himself the position of 
éminence grise. General Moore’s advisers cunningly calcu- 
lated that if, just before the election, the city of Naha were 
enlarged to include a sister town called Mawashi, Mr 
Kaneshi—and Mr Senaga—could not win. They calculated 
quite wrongly, for, as it turned out, Mr Kaneshi would have 
gone down in defeat in Naha alone but picked up more than . 
enough votes in Mawashi to win. For the unsolicited gift 
of Mawashi, and through it control of the capital city of 
Naha, Mr Kaneshi and Mr Senaga are duly grateful to the 
General’s inept advisers. 

The Americans’ position is further complicated by some 
inevitable confusion, in the new sputnik age, about 
Okinawa’s purely military role. The United States has 
invested some $600 million in military installations on 
Okinawa, and is busily building more. Now doubts are 
creeping in about the island’s real usefulness as a base. But 
the recent transfer from Japan to Okinawa of some - 
thousands of Marines—to make a total American population, 
including military dependents, of some 55,000—indicates 
that the island is expected to continue as a base for some 
time. This is one reason why the island’s peasants are 
resisting proposed “lump-sum” payments for their land. 
With one-quarter of Okinawa’s arable land already in 
American possession, and with a very high density of 













































































population constantly being increased by the islanders’ 
fecundity, the value of land is bound to rise in proportion 
to the American’s length of stay. 

The land problem is of course not the only one. A vast 
majority, perhaps 80 or 90 per cent, of Okinawans strongly 
want reversion to Japanese administration. This could be 
awkward for the United States, but perhaps not as awkward 
as continued communist burrowing and undermining from 
within. The remedy, thought well of by General Moore, 
of a firm declaration by Washington that in no circumstances 
will Okinawa revert to Japan for at least another generation, 
would at best be only half a solution, and might even prove 
worse than none. Perhaps the initial mistake was to try 
to combine holding a military base with introducing demo- 
cratic procedures. But if so, the mistake has been made, 
democracy in Okinawa is on the march, and the feet of the 
voters are unmistakably straying into communist-oriented 
paths. 

The best answer seems to be a deliberately phased transfer 
of civil administration from the United States to Japan, 
beginning now. The island’s economy is entirely dependent 
on American military spending and an unplanned American 
withdrawal would certainly produce complete economic 
chaos. Reversion, even by stages, would greatly diminish 
the appeal of the pro-communists ; and it is not improbable 
that the Japanese government would find more effective 
ways and means of dealing with them than the Americans 
have so far been able to do. 


Mr Macmillan Down Under 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


C OME had wondered whether the Australians would like 
S the last of the Edwardians, but the answer seems to be 
that they do. British as they mostly are in origin and affec- 
tions, they enjoy Mr Macmillan’s almost stage version of an 
English gentleman, but they acknowledge his intellect too. 

In this country of sensitive national pride, it was bad 
luck that when Mr Macmillan’s plane landed on an Austra- 
lian airfield merely to refuel on the way to New Zealand, 
he slept on unaware that the Minister of Air was there to 
greet him. He had passed exhausting days in unaccustomed 
heat and had gone short of sleep because when the day’s 
engagements were over and his hosts had gone to bed he 
had to start on the papers from London. But some 
Australian newspapers shrieked national insult. All, how- 
ever, is now forgotten ; he has handled journalists adroitly, 
with only a mild crack about their courtesy and kindness 
now that he was out of bed, and he remained good humoured 
even when they seemed to expect him to compel British 
migrants and capital to come to Australia. He has made 
a conscious effort to please. The weary mannerisms of the 
old world have given place to bouts of handshaking, waving 
and studied informality. The official party waiting to 
welcome him at Government House in Canberra were 
surprised to see him shoot across the lawn to greet a police- 
man whose wife came from Lady Dorothy’s village. At a 
Queensland barbecue he handed round chops and steaks and 
at airports he chats with onlookers. 

All this is not to be despised, since his impact on the 
Australian people is an important part of the visit. Fervent 
royalists, they will be more interested in the arrival of the 
Queen Mother, but they are gratified that Mr Macmillan 
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was prepared to leave his preoccupations in London. As to 
the value of the talks, the contacts between officials in 
London and Canberra are already of the closest. In the 
Australian Cabinet too, Mr Macmillan keeps in touch with 
his friends, Mr Menzies and Mr Casey. Nevertheless 
Australian ministers think it was high time that British 
premiers had firsthand experience of Australia and of the 
turbulent Far East, which from the Australian point of view 
is the near north. 

The subjects of Mr Macmillan’s talks, therefore, are 
familiar and the views expressed are known. Mr Menzies 
and Mr Casey want Mr Macmillan to understand that 
although Australia, in its search for survival, draws close to 
America, the British tie is firm. Mr Macmillan, for his part, 
duly declared that nothing made him angrier than people 
who say that Australia must choose in its allegiance between 
Britain and America, The ministers also discussed the situa- 
tion in south-east Asia, which has been an Australian pre- 
occupation since Singapore fell, and is so more than ever 
now that several countries might fall into the wrong hands— 
Singapore, Malaya, Dutch New Guinea, Java. Australia’s 
policy in south-east Asia is to win friends and influence 
people. An initiator of, and contributor to, the Colombo 
Plan, it has opened its universities to Asians, thereby 
atoning somewhat for its insistence on a white Australia. 

But although Australia’s policy is friendship and economic 
aid, it is glad of Mr Macmillan’s assurance that no economy 
reductions in British strength in the area are contemplated. 
Ip a speech in Melbourne on Wednesday, he said that 
the British naval force east of Suez would be a task force 
consisting of one carrier with supporting forces based on 
Singapore. British manpower might be reduced in south- 
east Asia but this streamlining would make the force more 
effective. The conventional forces on the ground would 
encourage our friends in those countries which “ have not 
been able to establish any strong internal stability”. Mr 
Macmillan also defended India’s neutralism as a means of 
preventing the uncommitted countries from joining the 
wrong camp. 


* 


Economic affairs have been hardly touched so far. Here 
Australia is anxious about the repercussions of unilateral 
British actions. Even the Bank rate makes difficulties for 
Australian export and investment and Australians want to 
know what else to expect. They also want to find out what 
Britain intends to do about the free trade area. They 
approve of it if agriculture is excluded and they can take 
the loss of preferences on a few manufactures for the 
sake of an economically stronger Britain and Europe. 
But they fear the possible loss of important European 
markets and the last straw would be the dumping 
of British farm surpluses in Europe. British subsidies 
are a sore point already. Australians doubted from the 
beginning, however, whether Britain could stand firm. In 
the immediate future, export earnings cause anxiety. Mr 
Macmillan will be warned that lower wool prices are devour- 
ing the export surplus and that this year’s level of imports 
may not be maintained. 

These problems await Mr Macmillan when he returns 
next week to the green boulevards of Canberra, but after a 
heavy social programme in the state capitals they will be a 
rest cure. 
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TAXATION REFORM—II 


The Tax That Nobody Loves 


AST week’s article showed that the achievement of 
| sete reform since the wat has been impressive 
in many ways. But a very great deal remains to be 
done, and time has become a critical factor. It is quite 
possible that after the next election the direction of 
teform will take a new course along lines suggested by 
that grey eminence of left-wing fiscal thought, Mr 
Nicholas Kaldor. Gifts taxes, wealth taxes, capital gains 
taxes, expenditure taxes—the titles alone will send 
shivers of apprehension down many spines ; the reality 
could be much less terrifying than the prospect, especi- 
ally if it succeeded in broadening the tax base and 
teducing the high marginal rates that now have to be 
levied on the attenuated sources of traditional taxable 
capacity. But before embarking on these fresh ventures 
a further effort should be made to exorcise the devils we 
know and the profits tax certainly comes first. 
Twenty-one years old this year, the profits tax is a 
prize example of untidy expediency and fiscal muddle. 
It shows pretty well every kind of contradiction : it was 
a temporary tax which became permanent ; it was intro- 
duced as a revenue-raiser but became in other hands an 
economic weapon, the success of which was to be judged 
by how little, and not by how much, it yielded ; it is a 
tax intended to encourage the building up of reserves, 
yet its incidence falls directly on those reserves. 
But the main objection to profits tax in its present 
form—a basic tax of 3 per cent on all corporate profits 
with an additional 27 per cent payable on distributions 
—is that it is a discriminatory tax on dividends. This 
element of discrimination was introduced in order to 
discourage a rise in dividend payments and was 
designed to counterbalance the plea for wage restraint, 
the two measures in Sir Stafford Cripps’s recipe for 
countering inflation. 
The existence of the differential profits tax has 
undoubtedly been one of the causes of the relatively 


modest increase in dividends in the past decade com- 
pared with the general rise in earnings—though even 
the minority members of the Royal Commission 
doubted whether the absence of higher dividends had 
made any real difference to inflationary pressure. 
Indeed, they agreed with their colleagues that the arti- 
ficial encouragement of the retention of profits by com- 
panies was not necessarily an economic advantage and 
that it would better serve the public interest if com- 
panies distributed profits which they could not put to 
fruitful use so that they could be more effectively 
invested elsewhere. How many millions of under-used 
funds lie in the hands of companies whose directors are 
not prepared to meet the penalty of 27 per cent profits 
tax if they were distributed as dividends or in liquida- 
tion ? The take-over bidders are doing something to 
get these funds put to more fruitful uses. But the crux 
of the objections to the present form of profits tax still 
remains. In the words of the minority report: “It 
makes it more difficult for fast expanding firms 
to raise funds in the capital market ; it strengthens 
the monopolistic tendencies in the economy ; and it 
encourages wasteful expenditure on behalf of those 
firms who have more money than they can use.” 


_ are many other objections. The burden of 
profits tax falls on a company’s reserves—that is 
on the equity shareholders. But the weight of the burden 
is governed quite arbitrarily by the financial structure 
of a company. It is much heavier if a substantial part 
of the capital is in the form of preference shares than if 
it is provided by mortgages or unsecured loans. Hence 
the moves, of which the Home and Colonial plan is the 
latest example, to repay preference shares and to replace 
them with loan stocks. Similarly profits tax dictates to 
an undesirable extent the methods of raising capital and 
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the form of capital structures. When the real cost of 
dividends on ordinary or preference capital is 127 per 
cent of their nominal gross amount, new financing is 
bound to be channelled into loans rather than to 
ordinary or preference shares—and industry is now 
finding out that the high gearing that is so encouraged 
becomes more burdensome when profits are falling. 

The arrangements for clawing back non-distribution 
relief are another blot on the profits tax. These compli- 
cated and obscure provisions have the general purpose 
of preventing profits that have been taxed only at the 
preferential rate from reaching the hands of share- 
holders until they are charged to the additional tax 
representing the non-distribution relief previously 
given. With the present structure and purpose of 
profits tax these arrangements may indeed be necessary ; 
but the result is that year by year companies are accu- 
mulating heavy potential charges that are uncertain in 
amount and in operation. Non-distribution relief must 
amount to some hundreds of millions of pounds. In 
many cases it will never be clawed back, but remains a 
clot on the equity, as the lawyers might call it, which 
cannot be ignored and which bedevils countless legiti- 
mate business transactions, such as valuations, liquida- 
tions, reconstructions, and security for borrowings. The 
inequity resulting from the exemption from the 
differential charge of dividends paid to overseas parent 
companies is of less general importance, but it cannot 
be right that when two companies work side by side 
it should cost one £127 to pay {100 of dividend, and 
the other only £100 because it is owned by an overseas 
corporation. 

So far as private controlled companies are concerned, 
the removal of the Chancellor’s umbrella has put them 
right back into the contradiction of 1947, when Sir 
Stafford Cripps recognised that he could not reasonably 
bludgeon them into keeping down dividends by use of 
the profits tax and at the same time bully them into 
paying out a reasonable amount by threats of surtax 
directions. Is it possible that Mr Thorneycroft was 
fully aware that he was recreating this dilemma, and 
was content to do so because he already had in mind to 
reform the profits tax next April ? He has not survived 
the question, but Mr Amory may like to be reminded 
of it. If all these objections are not already enough, let 
us throw in for good measure the complexity of the tax 
and of its computation. Endless complications and a 
good deal of inequity result from the flow of franked 
and unfranked investment income from one pocket to 
another ; avoidance devices are multiplying and against 
them new counteravoidance laws ; there is increasing 
difficulty in comparing yields on investments ; and the 
effects on double taxation relief are a headache. 


HIS adds up to a substantial indictment and one 
that is widely accepted—by the majority and 
minority of the Royal Commission, by industry and its 
advisers and, almost certainly, by Somerset House itself. 
If therefore the Chancellor were able to abolish the 
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differential profits tax in his first budget he would 
establish his place in fiscal history. He would not, of 
course, be expected to do so without setting up some- 
thing to replace it, The present yield of the profits tax 
is of the order of £250 million a year, and of this much 
the greater part must flow from the 27 per cent charged 
on distributions—one more reminder of how fruitful 
“deterrent ” taxes turn out to be. This is not a sum 
that the Chancellor could be expected to give up just 
because he had decided that the deterrent was no longer 
necessary. And the quest for an alternative leads straight 
to the consideration of the proper relation between 
corporate and personal taxation which is being increas- 
ingly discussed. 

This country, unlike most others, has clung to the 
idea that a company is really a quasi-partnership, paying 
tax on its profits not so much as a principal but as an 
agent for the individual shareholders. When the greater 
part of the profits was distributed as dividends, this 
concept was convenient enough, and the withholding 
of tax at the standard rate from the dividends paid was 
a good example of the principle of deduction at source 
which is the pride of British fiscal arrangements. 
Individual shareholders were left to adjust their liabili- 
ties in line with their personal circumstances—some 
paying extra as surtax and others claiming a repayment. 
In such circumstances it was profitless to discuss 
whether the standard rate of income tax—that one step 
on a ladder that stretches from the lowest reduced rate 
to the highest combined rate of income tax and surtax 
—was equally appropriate for companies as for 
individuals. 

Now that undistributed corporate profits form the 
greater part of the whole, this convenient conception no 
longer holds. A company has profits which do not, 
either in fact or in law, form part of the individual 
incomes of its shareholders. Such profits ought to be 
taxed. The question is how, and at what rate. Mr 
Kaldor would start afresh and charge them to a corpora- 
tion profits tax, unrelated to income tax. The majority 
of the Royal Commission were not prepared to go so 
far—they examined fully a single-tier tax, and were 
clearly impressed by its attractions, but they were 
also concerned about the practical administrative diffi- 
culties. In the end, they accepted the necessity of 
subjecting company profits to a special tax regime repre- 
senting something more than a mere attempt to collect 
personal income tax in advance. They recommended 
that there should be no alteration in the present 
incidence of income tax, but that the existing profits 
tax should be simplified by converting it into a flat rate 
tax on total profits. What this flat rate should be they 
did not specify, but they presumed that it would be a 
good deal nearer the lower than the higher of the exist- 
ing rates. Would a rate in the range of 74 per cent to 
Io per cent be a good guess ? 

It would be childlike to suppose that everyone would 
be equally pleased if the new Chancellor were to accept 
these recommendations. Companies which have in the 
past been parsimonious in their dividend policies would 
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pay more ; companies which have created debentures 
rather than preference capital would still have an advan- 
tage, though not nearly such a big one as before. The 
left wing could be expected to protest against the un- 
locking of the flood gates of higher dividends, and 


Who Operates 


Business has been enlarging its own fleet of 


lorries and vans even more rapidly in the last 


three years. With industrial output level, 
this has made life more difficult for road 
haulage contractors. 


YEAR ago the road haulage industry was labouring 

under the enforced restrictions of fuel rationing, 

offering the railways, for a few weeks, a brief 
respite from the long, depressing decline in their freight 
carryings. Fuel consumption by goods vehicles was cut 
by a quarter ; many road hauliers operating long trunk 
routes and some businesses with their own “ C ” licence 
fleets got little more than the basic ration of half of 
normal consumption for petrol-driven lorries and a third 
of normal for diesel vehicles. But the transfer of goods 
from road to rail was never as large as the cut in fuel 
supplies. At the peak of the switch, in February, 1957, 
ton mileage on British Road Services—since denationali- 
sation heavily concentrated in long distance operations 
—was only about a quarter less than in the previous 
February. For the same month the railways reported an 
increase in total freight ton mileage of only eight per 
cent on the year before—though this windfall of extra 
business was probably more important than comparison 
shows, since their traffic up to the time of Suez had been 
on a steadily downward trend. 

Since before Easter last year that downward trend has 
been resumed. The latest returns of railway freight 
ton-mileage, for November last year, show a decline .of 
seven per cent on November, 1956. It is impossible to 
tell exactly how much of this renewed decline has been 
due to the recapture of traffic by road transport and how 
much is because industry has had less goods traffic to 
offer. For three years now industrial output has 
remained virtually stationary, with manufacturing pro- 
duction at times somewhat reduced, so one would not 
expect any significant growth in industry’s demand for 
transport. 

In December, however, British Road Services. were 
still carrying rather fewer ton miles than a year before 
and it is possible that total demand for long-distance 
freight movement was a little lower. Rate cutting broke 
out between road hauliers on several trunk routes about 
eighteen months ago, and the restoration of fuel supplies 
has not led to any diminution in such competition. Since 
then there has been no outbreak of bankruptcy among 
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would demand a capital gains tax to redress the balance. 
But allowing for all this, it is hard to conceive a more 
favourable time than 1958 for making this worthwhile 
reform. There will be plenty of restraint on dividends 
this year, even without a differential profits tax. 


Lorries Best? 


the thousands of small road hauliers—most of whom 
operate only two or three lorries apiece, and are able 
to endure economic stringency by cutting down on 
maintenance and the owners’ own “ income from self- 
employment.” But there has been quite an outburst 
about the pressure of rising costs on current freight 
rates, some of which are described as “hardly any 
higher than in 1947.” Reports of amalgamations among 
private hauliers have become more frequent. Random 
reports from hauliers scattered across the country tend 
to give the impression that business has been less easy 
to get during the last year. The auguries for industrial 
activity in 1958 suggest that the present slackness in 
total goods traffic may continue. 


— fastest growing element in transport of goods as 

well as of people since the war has been in entirely 
private transport—in the vehicles owned by individuals 
and by companies. There has been no slackening in the 
total amount of goods transport capacity being put on 
the road by industry itself. In the two years to last 
summer the total number of licensed goods vehicles 
rose from nearly 1.1 million to almost 14 million ; more 
than a million of these belonged to manufacturers’ and 
traders’ own “C™” licensed fleets, which have been 
growing even more rapidly in the last few years than 
before. The increase has been fastest in the heavier 
types of lorry : industry now owns nearly a quarter 
more “C” licensed lorries with an unladen weight of 
three tons or more than in mid-1955. Haulage con- 
tractors, including the state concern, have been buying 
these big vehicles too : they run over a quarter more of 
them than 2-2} years ago. In the smaller types of lorry 
and vans the combined state and private haulage fleets 
have, however, barely increased at all since 1955, while 
the number of “C™” licensed vehicles has grown by 
about 15 per cent. 

This continued preference by industry to move its 
own goods in its own transport can no longer be ascribed 
to the faults of nationalisation. British Road Services has 
been cut down to between a third and a half of its former 
size and deprived of any limited monopoly on road 
goods transport that it ever possessed : the transport 
customer can easily go elsewhere. In practice, there is 
some evidence that the quality of BRS service, and its 
economic efficiency, have been improving progressively 
since it was created. The question is now how far 
industry wants to use any commercial transport, rail or 
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road, publicly or privately owned. Industry’s own trans- 
port facilities have, moreover, been growing quite as 
fast in the United States (where the system of state 
control of the activities of private hauliers is at least as 
restrictive as in Britain). The direct control, flexibility 
and convenience that a firm gets from its own fleet of 
lorries, and the presumed reduction in time required to 
move goods when they have to be moved, have to be 
weighed against the cost of running a transport depart- 
ment which may well be bigger than the average private 
hauliers’ business, but in which the vehicles will 
ordinarily have difficulty in securing return loads. But 
the number of industrialists who think this advantageous 
on balance continues to grow. A few have even been 
putting their transport departments into the general 
haulage business as well—to spread the overheads and 
fill the idle time of their own fleets. 


Many commercial hauliers, accepting the trend 
towards industry’s own transport as inevitable, are mak- 
ing the best of it by hiring out their lorries to manufac- 
turers with or without drivers. Under “A” contract 


WHO CONTROLS THE LORRIES 
("000) 




















Hauliers Industry 
and |Railways| Total 
Private State Total |Traders*| 
Three tons and over :— i 
Ne ee 17-5 16-8 34-3 52-1) 2:2 88-6 
Se | See | bo.) 1-4 43-0 63-8, 3:2 110-0 
Pept. Beol .2s<06 | 45-9 8-6 54-5 78-1 | 3-2 135-8 
} 
Under three tons:-_ | 
Sept., 1952...... | 98-8 22-5 121-3] 774-5| 12-4 | 908-2 
fune, 1955....... | 104-6 10-4 115-0] 852-5 14-0 981-5 
Sept., W957 00.0% | 109-0 6-9 115-9] 979-4; 14 | 1,109-8 
All unladen weights :- 
Sept. Test... 116-2 39-3 155-5] 826-6! 14-7 | 996-8 
Sine, 4055..... | 436-2 20-8 158-01 916-3; {7-2 | 1050-5 
Sept., 1957 .6.000 | 154-9 15-5 170-4 }1,057-5 17-7 | 1,245-6 


* Operated under “C’’ licences 

licences they are permitted to operate lorries exclusively 
on contract to a particular firm : under “C” hire 
arrangements they supply the lorry, but the firm 
employs the driver. The number of “A” contract 
licences has grown from 13,000 in 1952 to nearly 19,000 
in 1955, and to nearly 24,000 last year. Another major 
element in the growth of the “C” licence fleet has 
been the development of bulk transport in specialised 
vehicles : many other industries are following oil with 
its specialised road tankers, as others have done at sea. 


Most of this growth in private, as against commercial 
transport, has clearly been at the railways’ expense ; in 
the absence of statistics one can only assume that it has 
also been partly to blame for the greater difficulties 
which commercial hauliers have lately been experienc- 
ing. The consequent squeezing of hauliers’ charges on 
the main trunk routes must, conversely, make the 
economies of running one’s own transport departments 
less easy to demonstrate, and may put more strain upon 
the imponderables of convenience and control which in 
many firms must tip the scale towards carrying one’s 
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own goods. When and if the railways start to make 


‘significant use of commercial freedom and, more 


important still, to improve the reliability of their freight 
services both transport managers and road hauliers may 
have to do more hard thinking. 


Road haulage can at least be thankful that since 
industrial activity began to level off it has been free of 
the unsettling effects of political changes.. Disposals 
of the state fleet came to an end in 1955 : British Road 
Services was left with some 9,500 vehicles in its trunk 
and general haulage fleets, and another 6,000 in the 
parcels and other specialist services. Despite this 
truncation and the effects of fuel rationing last year it 
is still probably earning enough operating profit to cover 
its share of the Transport Commission’s central charges, 
and has again been able to use its size to take the lead in 
technical and operating innovation in the haulage 
industry. This is still probably the largest road haulage 
organisation under single control in the world ; in this 
country its largest competitor possesses not much more 
than 500 vehicles, and only a handful run more than 200 
lorries. But it owns less than 10 per cent of the total 
number of road goods vehicles plying for hire (though 
a bigger share of carrying capacity, because its vehicles 
are generally larger) ; and if the huge number of “C” 
licensed vehicles is counted in, little more than one per 
cent of the whole fleet of lorries on British roads 


OBODY knows how big a share of the transport of 
N goods in Britain is handled by each of these com- 
petitors—the railways, BRS, commercial haulage opera- 
tors, and their self-propelled ex-customers. The last 
official survey, in 1952, is long out of date : one can 
safely guess that the share carried in industry’s own 
transport, then representing about half the long-distance 
road transport and 60 per cent of the short, has con- 
tinued to increase apace. It would be salutary for the 
three services whose business is transport for hire or 
reward, if not necessarily encouraging, to know how 
things look now: and there is certainly a case 
for the Ministry of Transport to repeat its survey, 
if not indeed to establish some periodical sample 
census. When industry is booming, the commercial 
hauliers, publicly owned or private, can record 
absolute increases in their business even if their 
share is dropping : this year, that comfort may be 
denied them, They will certainly be under economic 
pressure to tighten up their efficiency. In one 
prominent aspect of it they are signally failing. Last 
May, after it had taken more than a decade for the 
hauliers and their drivers’ trades unions to agree how 
it should be done, the speed limit for commercial 
vehicles was raised.. Neither BRS nor the commercial 
haulage operators have yet been able to agree to amend 
their schedules and get any economic benefit from this : 
the only van and lorry owners who have succeeded 
seem, once again, to be a few of industry’s own 
transport departments. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


The Bank’s Directors 


uT of this week’s rowdy debate on the report of 

the Parker Tribunal, at least one sound decision 
emerged—to seek the views of the Radcliffe Committee, 
which is now enquiring into the working of the monetary 
and credit system, on the constitution and activities of the 
Bank of England. That course, as was argued here a fort- 
night ago, is infinitely wiser than taking what Mr Butler 
called “snap decisions ” about future arrangements at the 
Bank. Indeed, to attempt any such decision in the present 
political temperature would be bound to make matters for 


_the Bank worse and not better. The calm and deep thought 
that this question demands can only come from such a body 


as the Radcliffe Committee, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that its conclusions, taken out of politics, will not be 
made an occasion for future politicking of the kind that 
brought no credit to the House of Commons this week. 

The direction that ought to be pursued in any revision 
of the Bank’s constitution and activities was briefly sketched 
in these pages on January 25th. The object ought to be, 
not a Bank wielding any kind of ultimate power, but a 
Bank that can contribute as a respected and uncommitted 
assessor to the Government’s responsibilities for economic 
policy. The aim is neither a “creature ” nor an absolute 
body that is unanswerable to public opinion. Neither ex- 
treme would serve democratic ends and effective economic 
policy; and neither of the political parties, if they are 
sensible, would choose one or the other. The lesson of recent 
years, stretching back long before the disclosures about last 
September, is that the Bank of England has failed to convey 
to the public what it was doing and has inevitably suffered 
in authority and public support. That has not been true 
of central banks in a number of other countries, where 
they have been able to play a more effective part in economic 
decisions arrived at within a democratic framework and in 
a spirit of more direct accountability to the public. And 
it seems that there, too, the- abilities and sense of public 
service of “independent” or “uncommitted” directors 
have been allowed to make a more effective contribution 
than in this country. 


IN THE MARKET 


Damp Squib into Skyrocket 


FFICIAL open market policy now shouts for a damper 
O on gilt edged prices. The rally in industrials this 
week that has carried The Economist indicator up by 5.2 to 
178.8 was probably technical. The demand for gilt edged 
is welcome but the rise supported by good investment buying 
which has carried prices to near to their pre-Bank-rate levels 
in conjunction with a fall in bill rates to nearly 4 per cent 
below its post-Bank-rate level, is forcing the authorities to 
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take action to prevent the market from getting beyond their 
control. The 3} per cent Funding stock 1999-2004 rose 
t¢ in the week ended on Wednesday and War loan at 65 
shows a rise of 4 per cent. The policy now is to apply a 
damper, so that the widening disparity between interest 
rates in this country and in most foreign centres is not 
allowed to hustle the authorities into relaxing dearer money 
policy—until they consider the time is suitable. 

The damper chosen for the long dated end of the market 
is the £20 million issue for the London County Council— 
a 6 per cent stock dated 1975-78 at £99} giving a gross 
redemption yield of £6 os. 10d. per cent. This is the largest 
corporation loan on record, patently brought forward out 
of turn, and a big loan for Australia is expected shortly to 
follow it. The authorities calculated that the LCC issue 
would only just go ; if a little stock was left with the under- 
writers, it would not on that view have greatly mattered. 
As this edition of The Economist goes to press the result 
is not known, but it is clear that as an issue it is a great 
success, and as a damper a dismal failure. Encouraged 
by a rumour, which proved incorrect, that the Government 
broker had exhausted his supply of the 34 per cent 1999- 
2004 stock, the loan was heavily applied for. Already the 
cry that the socialist LCC has had to pay too much for its 
money has been raised. It is an ironical tribute to the 
acumen of the City experts that the possibility that they 
calculated wrong has never occurred to the critics. 

At the short end of the market, too, the authorities are 
resisting the downward influence imposed by the widening 
disparity of interest rates between London and overseas 
centres, in the knowledge that this influence has been strong 
psychologically but that the weight of foreign money flowing 
ix is still modest. The flow, however, encourages domestic 
“ stagging ” of the bill tender. On Friday of last week the 
discount market countered this competition by raising its 
bid by rod. to £98 9s. 5d. per cent, representing a cut in its 
discount rate of nearly ;°; per cent, and the steepest change 
other than on the morrow of a Bank rate move since last 
May. The average bill rate thus fell to 64 per cent. 

The Bank of England has countered this movement by a 
tug at the reins at the traditional point. No special help 
was given to the discount market in the week ended on 
Wednesday, and on Monday most of the houses found 
themselves “ in the Bank,” paying 7 per cent on a moderate 
amount. The Bank return shows a rise in discounts and 
advances of £20 million of which perhaps more than half 
represents discount market borrowing. On Thursday the 
market was “in the Bank” for the fourth time in eight 
days, and for a fairly large amount. It is too early to say 
whether such pressure will be sufficient to check the decline 
in the bill rate. The task was not eased this week by the 
fall of a full } per cent in the New York Treasury bill rate 
to 1.58 per cent—compared with 2.86 per cent a month 
ago, and 3.66 per cent at the autumn peak. This slide 
brought the margin below London to fully 4} per cent ; 
and as the premium on the forward dollar in the exchange 


' market rose only slightly, to 2;%-y cents, the net margin 
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on interest arbitrage covered by a sale of sterling three 
months forward widened to over 3 per cent. If sustained, 
this margin could attract a fair volume of money ; so far, it 
has not done so. 


THE RESERVES 


Gold Inflow Quickens 


HE small inflow of funds for interest arbitrage certainly 
played no large part in the gratifying accretion in 
Britain’s official gold reserves in January. Temporary over- 
seas investment of this kind in Treasury bills is almost 
invariably covered in the forward market against the 
exchange risk, and thus has little net effect on the reserves. 
Such transactions must not be confused with the inflow of 
funds both to replenish working balances that were drawn 
down in the summer and again for year-end window 
dressing, and to cover extended sterling commitments. The 
present inflow is not an inrush of “ hot money ” but merely 
the restoration of a reasonably comfortable working balance. 
And, comprising a straight switch back into sterling, the 
funds coming in do of course strengthen the gold reserves. 
The short accounts in sterling are still far from covered ; 
it is much harder to restore confidence than to lose it. But, 
despite the temporary shock of Mr Thorneycroft’s departure 
(which necessitated a momentary swing by the Exchange 
Account to the support of sterling) the process was quicken- 
ing last month. Together with favourable seasonal 
influences, this combined to produce the best gold figures 
since the early summer of 1954—when hot money really 
was coming in, uncovered, supported by speculation that 
sterling would be allowed to float above $2.82. 








True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change in end of 
period* reserves period 
$mn $mn $mn 
1957 :— 
January—!une ..........000. — 77 +248 2,381 
 ciicncienWeraedeaewks — 32 — 14 2,367 
REE 05 6556 s5n60b ea Kaun — 300 —225 2,142 
PN. cccvuiaebebes ee —296 —292 1,850 
ES EC +141 +243 2,093 
SO i i ckus snes udawes + 7I + 92 2,185 
POT. 56 4scdbannvenee + 86 + 88 2,273 
BO kiccksab ease Reuven —410 +140°° 2,273 
1958 :— 
DN Ee a Cee eaceubnn + 166 +131 2,404 


* Adjusting for one month lag in settlement of EPU balance, for known 
special payments (but not regular quarterly or monthly ones) and credits 
from IMF, Export-Import Bank, etc. ; no adjustment is made for Germany’s 
deposit of £75 million in the summer months. 


The reserves rose by $131 million in January ; and after 
the disappointing deficits of the two previous months, the 
balance with the European Payments Union was in surplus 
to the tune of £103 million. The performance was thus 
even better than the straight figures suggest. In January 
the reserves were burdened by the payment of $13 million to 
EPU in settlement of the December deficit ; while the $22 
million to be paid in respect of the January transactions 
accrues only this month. The “ true ” dollar balance shown 
in the first column of the table—which adds back the EPU 
settlement to the month in which the transactions took place 
—thus reached $166 million, following surpluses of $86 
million in December, $71 million in November and $141 
million in October. 

At $2,404 million, the reserves are higher than on the 
eve of the summer crisis—but only thanks to the $250 
million drawn from the Export-Import Bank. And since 
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mid-1956, when the reserves last stood at their present level, 
a drawing of $561 million has also been made from the 
International Monetary Fund, and the American loan 
payments have been twice deferred. Many more months like 
January will be needed before even the latest inroads on 
sterling’s backing are made good. 


PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing Costs and Prices 


ANUFACTURING output last year may turn out to have 
been 2-3 per cent higher than in 1956, back to 
roughly the 1955 level; and though the manufacturing 
labour force rose somewhat during 1957, over the year as 
a whole it will have been perhaps one per cent lower than 
in 1956. So output per head, crudely measured, may have 
risen 3-4 per cent in manufacturing between the last two 
years, and in 1957 will probably have been somewhat 
slightly higher than in 1955. Over a period of so little 
change in total output, that is probably as much as could 
have been expected. During the last two years an increas- 
ing amount of new plant, machinery, and factory space will 
have come into commission. Total production has not been 
rising as much as the manufacturers who put this in ex- 
pected ; but presumably they will have been shifting as 
much work as possible to the new, generally more efficient 
and certainly more costly machinery, which makes its addi- 
tions to overheads even if the whole expanded capacity of 
the factory is not as fully employed as was expected. As 
the new equipment is worked up to full efficiency and 
geared into the production process, such transfers of work 
must tend to improve average efficiency in manufacturing ; 
but in trading conditions such as the present, in particular, 
this takes time. 

Wages and salaries throughout the economy in the first 
nine months of last year rose by about 6 per cent. Up 
to 1956, wages and salaries in manufacturing tended to rise 
faster than elsewhere ; in 1956 they rose rather less. If in 
1957 they rose at about the same rate, labour costs in manu- 
facturing will still have gone on rising, though not so 
sharply as in 1956, when pay went up while output fell. 
Other prime costs have been falling in the factories ; in 
December the prices of basic materials, excluding fuel, used 
in manufacturing, were on average 10 per cent lower than 
in April. Overhead costs will have risen as new plant and 
equipment was commissioned, and will not have been spread 
over as large a volume of output as companies had hoped. 

Across the whole wide variety of manufacturing, which 
comprises a vast variety of firms and industries selling a 
large proportion of their output one to another, purchases 
of materials and semi-manufactures may account for 
about 65 per cent of gross turnover, wages and salaries for 

about 20 per cent, overheads and gross profits for about 
I5 per cent. Basic materials are only part of what any 
individual manufacturer buys ; it is taking some time for 
the drop in their prices to be reflected even in the semi- 
manufactures and components that make up the balance of 
his purchases. Even so, the drop in basic materials prices 
could well already have reduced total costs more than recent 
increases in labour costs and overheads can have offset. 
The Treasury is already appealing for manufacturers to 
begin cutting their prices at home, as some have had to 
do to meet competition abroad. Whether they will, how- 
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ever, depends upon their reading of economic prospects, 
particularly in the international commodity markets and 
on the internal wage front. 






BULLION AND DOLLARS 






New Deal for Gold ? 


TERLING has continued to rise against the dollar, but the 
S sterling price of gold in London has risen too. That 
is the anomaly of the bullion and foreign exchange markets 
during the past week. Helped by a persistent commercial 
demand for sterling from New York and by some reflux 
of short-term funds to the London market, the official 
sterling rate headed $2.81} though it fell back a little on 
Thursday ; the transferable rate meanwhile has risen to 
$2.79. Normally such a move would reduce the sterling 
price of gold, but gold at the daily fixing has risen from 
248s. 93d. to 249s. 1d. per fine ounce in the week ended 
on Wednesday. The present price is equal at the current 
dollar rate to $35.08 an ounce and thus above the American 
parity price of $35. 

The explanation of the divergence between the move- 
ments in the dollar rate and the sterling price of gold, 
presumably, follows from the fact that the authorities have 

een extremely reticent in their offerings of gold at the daily 
fixing. They have kept the market on short rations probably 
because they have been acquiring dollars at a generous rate, 
and have found that it paid better to keep the bulk of the 
arrivals of newly mined South African gold for their own 
account rather than go through the more expensive pro- 
cedure of converting their dollars into gold in New York 





























MONEY RATES 



































(per cent) Jan. 1, July I, 
1957 1957 Now 

United Kingdom :— 

Wet Click sé ccncadbiccecuecase 53 5 7 

Tre:sury bill rate (3 months) .... 4-86 3-85 6-13 

Min mum bank advance rate .... 6 54 73 

12 years Govt. bond yield....... 5-42 5-66 5:72 
Canada :-— 

Discount rate ({% above T/B rate) 3-92 4-06 3-50 

Treasury bill rate (3 months) .... 3-67 3-81 3-25 

Minimum bank advance rate..... 5? 5} 53 

10 years Govt. bond yield....... 4-01 4-49 3-58 
United States :— 

Discount rate (New York)....... 3 3 23 

Treasury bill rate (3 months) .... 3-22 3-32 1-58 

Minimum bank advance rate.... 4 4 4 

12 years Govt. bond yield....... 3-49 3-71 2-93 
Germany :— 

NONE PON Siok dtScteccicuscs 5 4} 34 

Govt. and railway bills (60-90 days) 4} 4; 3+ 
Netherlands :-— 

NNN CUM itr iiecieccscise’ 3} 3} 4} 

Treasury bills (3 months)........ 34 33 4: 
Belgium :— 

SPE SIND kk. cc icceviccewcus 34 34 A 

Treasury certificates (over | year) 34-4 5} 6} 
France :— 

NE CU os icectcsacinccwns 3 4 5 

Discount rate (30 days Treasury bill) 3 3 3 

Minimum bank advance rate ..... 3-6 4-6 5-6 
Italy :-— 

BG WII 6 invades ti necee ae 4 4 a 

Treasury bonds (3—4 months) .... 2-83 2-83 2-83 
Switzerland :— 

eee rer eee eee eee 14 24 24 
Japan :-— 

SS GON 5 6 dict wawidacewcnds 8-03 9-13 8-4 
South Africa :— 

Bree INE BE oc esadececacecseas 44 44 44 


Treasury bill rate (3 months) .... 3t 34 34 
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Interest in London and the World 





and either keeping it earmarked there or shipping it to 
London. 

There may, however, be another explanation of these 
contrasting movements between gold and dollars. It could 
also arise if there were a new arrangement under’ which 
the South Africans would take payment for part of their 
gold at the transferable rate for sterling. Rhodesian gold 
is given the benefit of the transferable rate in respect of 
one half of the sales made in London, the other half being 
accounted for at the official rate. When the Russians sell 
gold they naturally get the advantage of the transferable 
rate for the whole of their sales, whether these are made on 
the Continent or in London. If South African gold were 
given the same exchange advantages as, for example, 
Rhodesian, gold at 249s. 1d. an ounce would correspond 
to an average dollar price for gold of about $34.90. Some 
official light on what has happened would be helpful. 


BEA’S JETS 


Time for a Decision 


usT before Christmas the first hitch appeared in what 
J until then had seemed to be reasonably smooth three- 
sided negotiations between British European Airways, 
Rolls-Royce and the de Havilland Aircraft Company about 
the design and purchase of 24 jet airliners. It then became 
apparent that the Hawker Siddeley Group (whose interests 
had been extended to represent 70 per cent in industry and 
30 per cent in aircraft) might reduce its aircraft side 
materially unless prospects improved. The Ministry of 
Supply remained anxious to reduce the size of the aircraft 


HE Bank rate move of last September made Britain a 
high interest country. Reductions in the United 
States and Germany since have accentuated the divergence. 
But the table extending beyond the central banks’ lend- 
ing rates shows that comparison of interest rate structures 
as a whole is much less simple. Most countries with 


balance of payments difficulties have become dearer and 
the others cheaper. 
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industry, but had not gone so far as to spell out the effects 
of the possible closure of some of the biggest and best 
equipped factories, in most of which it had in the past made 
considerable investments. 

Two new orders for aircraft, and two only, are likely to 
be placed in the coming year. One is for a reconnaissance 
and general purpose military aircraft to replace the. Can- 
berra. The other, far more attractive order, is for BEA’s jet 
airliner. Hawker Siddeley put in a design for this order which 
BEA did not choose. Then followed the agreement between 
Hawker and the Bristol Aeroplane Company which had 
submitted a scheme more to BEA’s liking but still not so 
attractive as BEA had found the de Havilland design. The 
mooted combination of Hawker and Bristol found powerful 
support in certain government departments that saw Hawker 


Siddeley as the possible nucleus of one among a few big, — 


rationalised groups in the aircraft industry ; the combina- 
tion might in time also integrate the smaller makers of jet 
engines into an undertaking more capable of challenging 
Rolls-Royce. So strong pressure was put on BEA to switch 
its order from the de Havilland-Rolls-Royce group to the 
Bristol-Hawker Siddeley team, and on the Ministry of 
Transport to withhold its decision until more is known 
about the outcome of talks that Pan-American World Air- 
ways is having with both groups. On this latter point, 
there is an important distinction between an airline’s interest 
in a new design on a drawing board and a copper-bottomed 
contract to buy. 

Last week-end the chairman of British European Airways 
stated clearly that the corporation intended to place its 
order with de Havilland (and, he implied, nowhere else) 
and was simply waiting the Minister of Transport’s permis- 
sion to do so. Mr Watkinson would find it difficult to tell 
the corporation that he cannot find the money for new air- 
craft, but unless he does so there seems no other ground 
for withholding a decision any longer. The scheme which 
de Havilland put forward last week for a new company 
formed with the Hunting and Fairey groups would go no 
effective way towards the integration in the aircraft industry 
that is needed. But nor would the Hawker-Bristol Aero- 
plane arrangement do so. It is easy to sympathise with the 
difficulties which the Ministry of Supply is meeting in 
rationalising the aircraft industry, which increase as the 
number of contracts at its disposal diminishes. But BEA, 
too, has its worries and should not be asked to shoulder 
those of the Ministry of Supply as well. 


CINEMAS 


Desperate Measures 


HE concerted threat that cinemas will cease to show 

films made by producers who sell their old feature films 
10 television, backed by a fund to buy up and sterilise televi- 
sion rights of producers’ existing backlogs of old films and 
of newer ones as they exhaust their cinema rentability, is 
entirely understandable. The plan originates from a group 
that happens to provide leadership in intellect and acumen 
in both cinemas and commercial television ; it is supported 
by the two major cinema groups, of which one is already in 
commercial television and the other is going in; and it 
now appears likely to secure the backing of all the organised 
interests in producing, distributing, and -showing films in 
cinemas. It also appears on the face of it to be about as 
tight a way of sewing up a market as any British trade has 
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cared to publicise since the passing of the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Act. The reason why the same.interests in the United 
States have not done the same, though they might dearly 
like to, is probably mainly a matter of anti-trust—though 
the importance of American television as a customer for 
programmes made on film may also play its part. 

Restrictive or not, this agreement-is one that the cinema 
business is vehemently prepared to justify ; and certainly 
few other industries since the war have had so parlous a 
position to plead as fair cause for trying to prevent the acces- 
sion of extra strength to an already triumphant competitor. 
Old feature films—tilm producers are seldom willing to sel! 
television rights of anything less than about five years old— 
are cheap programme material for television, incorporating 
production values that the smaller screen has never been 
able to afford for itself. Their competition against new 
films shown in cinemas at the same time is limited only by 
fashion and viewers’ desire to see something new. It is 
formidable, as some particular films on television have 
recently proved. The relative success of repertory cinemas, 
which also get their product cheap, might in any case have 
suggested this ; moreover, television skims the cream of past 
production, which is certainly better than the average of new 
films that cinemas can hope to be showing at the same time. 

The catastrophic drop of nearly a fifth in cinema attend- 
ance last year has left the industry rather more inclined 
towards the desperate measures some of its leaders were 
pressing upon it a year ago—though still hoping that the 
first of these will come from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Its joint tax committee has this week submitted a 
case to the Treasury for complete abolition of Entertain- 
ments Duty, which the cinema alone is now paying (at a rate 
of about 30 per cent of turnover). This argues that as a 
whole the industry has recently been barely able to cover its 
depreciation, and suggests that this year it will be operating 
at a loss even before providing rent or a return on the 
capital invested. Even the abolition of duty, the industry 
argues, would not provide a reasonable commercial return 
on its declining assets: but it might give the cinema another 
lease of life—and competition. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Piecemeal Reconstruction 


RITISH shareholders in the Suez Canal Company must 
B now get used to the idea that the company is French 
and that French company law does not impose the stan- 
dards to which they are accustomed. Many of them 
may still feel that the latest move is exceedingly odd. 
Holders of the 100,000 founders’ shares of no par value 
are summoned to a meeting in Paris on February 12th. 
At that meeting the necessary 50 per cent quorum will not 
be obtained and a month’s adjournment and a second if not 
a third meeting will be needed. When the meeting does get 
to grips, its business will be to approve the exchange of the 
present founders’ shares into ordinary shares (actions de 
capital) of 10,000 francs nominal on the basis of eleven such 
shares for each ten founders’ shares held. 

Clearly that is part of the scheme to streamline all the 
company’s shares into a single class to which M. Georges- 
Picot recently referred. It would be unreasonable to ask 
the founders’ shareholders to vote on it until they see the 
whole scheme and can judge whether their proportion of the 
equity is correctly sustained. The explanation, it is believed, 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


IN H.M. SUBMARINES 


British Aluminium is being used in some of H.M. Submarines 
for the casing as well as for certain minor bulkheads, hatches 
in the casing, escape trunks, and indicator buoys. The weight 
saved appreciably improves stability, while the use of sea-water- 


resistant aluminium alloys reduces maintenance to a minimum. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
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TAPE A 


FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. A Stenorette Dictating 
Machine will record 25 minutes continuous dictation per spool of 
tape. It will also record telephone calls and conferences verbatim. 
It has automatic erasure, back spacing and place finding facilities. 
It costs as little as it does because Stenorettes are made by the 
largest manufacturers of tape recorders in the world. 


LETTER 





Average cost 


52 gns. 


(including the 
basic accessories) 





FOR YOU, THE SECRETARY. A Stenorette puts more 
time at your disposal; makes life more interesting; helps you 
catch that earlier train more often. And knowing how to operate 
it adds to your qualifications. 





DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LID. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS 82b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Lid.) 
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js that the full scheme will be available before the adjourned 
meeting in March. Already it is possible to make a guess 
at the shape of the capital reorganisation. The division of 
the equity between the classes is: — 


Capital and Jouissance shares a ... 71-per cent 
Egyptian Interest Trust ... ee 15 per cent 
Founders’ shares 10 per cent 
Directors 2 per cent 
Reserve for staff 2 per cent 


If the new unit is to be the 10,000 franc capital share, the 
founders’ shares as a class receiving 110,000 of them, then 
it would fit the proportions if the holders of the capital 
and jouissance shares together received 800,000 of them 
(that is, one for one), plus for the capital shares alone a fixed 
interest stock repayable by drawings and representing their 
preferential right to 250 gold francs per share. Whether 
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that preferential right ought to be assessed at 28,500 francs 
representing the value of the gold franc when the company 
became French or about 34,000 francs representing its 
present value, is open to argument. The Egyptian Interest 
Trust seems entitled to 165,000 new shares, or roughly one 
new share for every 2} parts civiles now held. That may 
be what the board has in mind. It does not intend to deny 
any class the opportunity to study the whole scheme before 
voting. 

It may have been good tactics, though it was strange, to 
produce a fraction of the scheme in advance, so as to make 
the first moves before compensation negotiations with 
the Egyptians start. It was surely good tactics on Colonel 
Nasser’s part to get the maximum draft of ships that may 
use the canal up from 28 feet to 34 feet in advance of the 
conference, though the permitted draft is still two feet less 





HERE are more lessons to be learnt 

from the launching of Explorer 
than those which its transmitters and 
instruments can teach. The unex- 
pectedly heavy Sputnik 1 demonstrated 
beyond doubt that Russia could build 
ballistic missiles of intercontinental 
range—that is, up to 5,0¢> miles ; no 
smaller rocket could have accelerated 
so big a “hunk of iron” to the speed 
necessary for it to take up an orbit 
round the earth. So the much lighter 
Explorer has demonstrated that at least 
one team in the United States can 
build a. intermediate range ballistic 
weapon—that is, capable of 1,500 mile 
flight. 

To this, there is one qualification. 
The rocket that launched Explorer 
was not the standard Jupiter missile, 
but a research rocket used in Jupiter 
investigations and known as Jupiter 
“C” which has already flown distances 
of 3,300 miles. The extra range and 
power comes from two additional 
rocket stages mounted on Jupiter’s 
small brother, Redstone, the last of 
these carried Explorer’s eleven pounds 
of instruments, batteries and trans- 
mitters in a container directly in front 
of its motors. 

The lessons that emerge are impor- 
tant to Western Europe, which expects 
deliveries of American ballistic rockets 
towards the end of next year; and 
doubly important to Britain which is 
providing bases for American missiles 
and is also devoting a high and grow- 
ing proportion of a shrinking defence 
budget to designing a similar weapon. 


(1) Rocket Design. 

Jupiter-Explorer provides another 
demonstration of the advantages, in 
rocket design no less than aircraft 
engineering, of evolution by stages, as 
compared with brave leaps in the dark. 
The rivals that Jupiter has left 
ignominously fuming on their launch- 






Keeping Up with Explorer 


ing sites—the US Navy’s_ broken- 
backed Vanguard satellite and the US 
Air Force’s intermediate range Thor 
missile—are both new _ concepts. 
Jupiter has evolved in the Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal in a series of conser- 
vative steps from the V-2 of 200-mile 
range to the ballistic weapon of 1,500- 
mile range and the research rocket of 
3,300 mile range, and the same 
designer, Dr Wernher von Braun, has 
been occupied on them throughout. 


(2) Fuel. 

Even though Explorer is only one 
quarter the weight of Sputnik 1, Jupiter 
could not have accelerated it fast 
enough to establish an orbit (in which 
the speed of the satellite precisely 
balances the downward pull of gravity 
as if it were whirling on an invisible 
piece of elastic) without the extra pro- 
pulsive force of fuels with much 
greater calorific value than the stan- 
dard kerosene rocket mixtures, These 
fuels, which consist of boron, hydrazine 
or blends of the two, are expensive but 
they provide the same force with a 
saving of up to 40 per cent in the fuel 
weight. That leads to much bigger 
savings in the total size of the rocket 
and in rocketry, weight means money. 
This poi:t does not appear to have 
been taken in Britain ; despite strong 
service pressure, no research is being 
done into these advanced fuels, in 
liquid or solid form, either for jet 
engines or for rocket motors. 


(3) Spacemanship. 


From a scientific point of view, 
Explorer and Sputnik 1 are of approxi- 
mately equal value. The Americans 
have shown greater skill in scaling 
down the electronic equipment and 
instruments to fit a container 6 inches 
in diameter and one sixth of the 
weight of Sputnik 1. This cannot con- 
ceal America’s inability, so far, to 





launch a satellite weighing as much as 
Sputnik 1 (184 pounds) still less of 
matching Sputnik 11 (half a ton). In 
rocket technology, Dr von Braun esti- 
mates the Americans are five years 
behind Russian engineers, although in 


electronics and guidance 
suggests the two are level. 


Explorer 


(4) Scientific Lessons. 


In the race for space, the immediate 
purpose of the satellites—which is the 
contribution they are intended to make 
to the International Geophysical Year 
—tends to get overlooked. Sputnik 1 
and Explorer are small-scale proto- 
types designed to establish whether a 
satellite was workable, to test radio 
links with the ground and provide 
some data on the shape of the earth, 
the density of the atmosphere and the 
hazards facing an object in space. Sput- 
nik <1 and the promised bigger version 
of Explorer, .are fully-instrumented 
floating laboratories. They are designed 
both to look downwards—to study the 
shape of the earth, its magnetism, its 
atmosphere, its clouds and storms— 
and to look outwards—to study the sun 
and stars, the dust, cosmic rays, 
meteors, micrometeors and interplane- 
tary gases of outer space free from dis- 
tortions imposed by the atmosphere. 

Fascinating though such information 
may be to geophysicists, it is no 
longer the driving force behind the, 
breakneck effort to plant American 
and Russian spheres of influence among 
the planets. The imagination of politi- 
cians and military alike has been 
stirred by unnerving possibilities of 
robot reconnaissance and communica- 
tions satellites, manned space bombing 
platforms and the like. Intensive paper 
studies of such projects are already in 
hand. Explorer and Sputnik represent 
the first tentative probing to find out 
how much of this is within the realms - 
of engineering possibility and how 
much should properly be left to space 
fiction. 
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than was possible before the canal was closed. For the 
negotiations Suez Canal Company shareholders this week 
approved the appointment of a strong team of negotiators— 
M. Georges-Picot, the chairman and managing director, with 
Mr John Foster, the company’s British legal adviser, and 
Mr Charles Spofford, its American legal adviser. 


SHIPPING 


More Idle Ships 


RAMP shipping prospects are at their bleakest since the 
ie prewar years of depression, and in the last three months 
or so there has been a marked increase in the number of 
ships laid up or otherwise idle in port in the United 
Kingdom. According to the Chamber of Shipping 108 
vessels, totalling 537,814 tons gross, were laid up in UK 
ports for reasons other than repair on January Ist, com- 
pared with 68 of 243,646 tons on October 1st and only 21 
of 81,917 tons on July rst. A year ago the total was down 
to 16 ships of 32,160 tons, almost an irreducible minimum. 
A further 108 vessels, totalling 775,596 tons, were awaiting 
or undergoing repairs, many of which had been deferred 
during the times of opportunity to earn high freights during 
the previous winter. The January figures include 20 tankers 
(167,556 tons gross) laid up and 30 tankers (248,898 tons) 
under repair. These totals are likely to be even higher by 
now, since it is estimated that during the last month about 
a million tons deadweight of. tankers have been withdrawn 
from service throughout the world, bringing the laid-up 
total to nearly 3 million tons, all of which have been taken 
out of service in the last three months or so. Last month 
tanker freight rates reached the lowest levels since the war, 
and if they have recovered slightly it is not through any 
revival in demand but because owners are unwilling to 
trade any longer at such hopelessly unremunerative rates. 

Many time-charters arranged twelve months or more ago 
at the then current high rates will be concluding during the 
-next few weeks, and some of these ships coming off these 
will probably go straight to the laying-up berths. In fact, 
British owners have found it necessary to seek permission 
to use Government-owned mooring berths. More than one 
vessel delivered new from the shipyards has been unable to 
find employment. Not only has the flow of new orders 
practically dried up, but throughout the world existing 
orders for 36 tankers of about 856,000 tons deadweight and 
29 cargo vessels of 184,000 tons dw are known to have been 
cancelled. It will take the tramp shipping industry much 
longer to bring freight rates up to more profitable levels 
again, so long as a large cushion of laid-up tonnage exists. 
On the other hand, the Baltic is not expecting the depression 
to last too long, since some fixtures have recently been made 
at rates about 50 per cent higher than current levels for five- 
years trading starting next year. 


OIL PRICES 


Crude Oil Prices under Pressure 


LEMENT weather and a slackening of industrial activity, 
especially in the United States, have finally forced 
the price of heavy fuel oil off the perch on which it had 
been held ever since the most acute phase of last winter’s oil 
shortage. A reduction of 20 cents a barrel in the fob price 
has now been made at all major export points, in the US 
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Gulf, Caribbean, Middle East and Far East, at a time of 
year when fuel oil prices usually rise. It has been reflected 
in a cut of ten shillings a ton in the price of marine fuel oil 
at UK ports, but it is less clear whether consumers on land 
can count on similar benefits. The fall of 20 cents a barrel 
in the Caribbean price was the first since Suez: but fuel 
oil prices in Britain had already been cut in the autumn 
by the equivalent of 25 cents a barrel. 

Of wider interest in the oil industry, and to the consumers 
of petrol and other products, is the effect of the fuel oil 
surplus on the price of crude oil. Even before prices of fuel 
oil fell, the American refiner’s profit margin was being 
very tightly squeezed ; it was only the relatively high price 
received for fuel oil that made it possible for many refiners 
to pay the price of Texas crude oil after it rose last winter. 
That prop is now being whittled away—and gasoline prices 
in the US Gulf have also fallen by } cent a gallon—so the 
refiners’ reluctance to take crude oil at existing posted prices 
is becoming more marked. So far the US price has been held 
up by turning the screw of production control, particularly 
in Texas and Louisiana, but it is now doubtful whether it 
could be turned much tighter. Producers in Texas have 
already accepted a drastic limit of 12 days’ production a 
month during the last five months (11 days out of 28 in 
February). Imports of foreign crude are already restricted, 
and for the past three months have been within the quotas 
that the importing companies reluctantly accepted. 

Now that the American market is effectively insulated 
against additional imports of foreign crude oil, the link 
between crude oil prices in the United States and those in 
Venezuela or the Middle East has become more tenuous. 
But the prices of heavy Venezuelan crudes, which have a 
high yield of fuel oil, are linked closely to the price of fuel 
oil and therefore are likely to weaken. In the Middle East, 
crude oil prices rose last winter less than they did in the 
Western Hemisphere ; they might therefore not reflect an 
initial fall in Caribbean prices now. But with productive 
capacity rising faster than the demand for crude oil through- 
out the world no existing crude oil price level can be 
guaranteed. At present prices and spot tanker rates the 
price of Venezuelan crude oil would have to be reduced 
by some 75 cents a barrel before it could compete with 
Persian Gulf crude delivered to the United Kingdom. 
But taking the average freight costs in fact still being paid, 
including company-owned and time chartered vessels, the 
discrepancy between the two delivered prices would be 
much less. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Rebels in the House 


DVERSITY breeds rebellion. Business in Throgmorton 

Street is now at a low ebb and some brokers are not 
covering expenses. Good times will come again, but mean- 
while some members of the House are grumbling about the 
increase in subscription fees and some are pressing for an 
increase in commissions on small bargains. A -petition is 
circulating in the “ House” against the Stock Exchange 
Council’s plan eventually to rebuild the Stock Exchange 
and to cover part of the cost by an increase in subscription 
and entrance fees. Some of the more elderly of the 
members set this petition on its way ; but the Council’s 
decision to raise the subscriptions of retired members merely 
recognises the fact that these elderly gentlemen enjoy @ 
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Fly 
over 
the Pole 
to Tokyo 


Saves nearly a day 

Europe—Japan. 

Cuts route by 

2,800 miles, 

All services operated by 

luxury DC-7C aircraft. 

Only one Visa required. 

No inoculations. 

Over 5,500 passengers carried during 
the first year’s operation. 


Ask your Travel Agent- | 


he knows £47 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRUINES SYSTEM SE 


The end to a perfect dinner— 


as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


aM RMP GE 





Power to 
enrich the 
nations 


Where the standard of life is 
primitive, there unrest ferments. 
To transform these backward 
places, power is needed—electric 
power, plentiful and cheap. 
Nuclear power holds out the 
promise of unlimited electrical 
power for the world. Britain 
has made that promise a reality. 
The AEI-John Thompson 
Company is building one of 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire. Such mighty 
firms as John Thompson, 
Metropolitan-Vickers and 
BTH have pooled their skills 
for one of the outstanding 
enterprises of our time. 
The experience of this 
great consortium can 
bring new prosperity 
to many nations. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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worthwhile privilege of dealing free of commission on their 
own accounts. But the Council had declared its intentions 
about re-building and its methods of finding the extra 
money well in advance of these proposals. Did the members 
who elected the Council not intend to give it necessary 
support ? The petition has come very late in the day. 

Représentations have also been made to the Stock 
Exchange Council suggesting that the commission fees on 
bargains of less than £100 should be raised. Certainly the 
small bargain costs just as much to put through as the big 
one, though some dubious arithmetic about average costs 
lies behind the argument. Any bargain that contributes 
something to the brokers’ revenue is better had than missed. 
The scale of commission fees moreover is a minimum one ; 
anyone who is prepared to let his clients go elsewhere is 
at liberty to charge more. A step which would penalise 
the small investor is directly counter to the policy (actively 
supported by the Council) of encouraging just that type of 
investment. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


The Squeeze on Liquidity 


UILDING societies are now producing results for 1957 and 
some of them are good ones, snatched from the jaws 
of a difficult year. Mr Herbert Ashworth, the general mana- 
ger of the Co-operative Permanent, this week gave a per- 
sonal guess of how far mortgage demand exceeds the funds 
available for lending. Total mortgage lending last year he 
puts at £380 million, against £339 million actually 
advanced in 1956 and little short of the record figure of 
£394 million for 1950 a figure in line with the estimate 
just made by the Building Societies Gazette. Lending 
at that level, Mr Ashworth suggested, falls. short of 
satisfying the effective demand for mortgages by about 
£100 million. 

The Co-operative Permanent Society expected to advance 
£30 million on mortgage in 1957; its actual total was about 
{29 million, against £214 million in 1956. Its total assets 
have jumped from £143.7 million to £162.6 million. Among 
the middle-sized societies, the Burnley passed the {£50 
million mark last year when its assets rose from {48.8 
million to £51.4 million. Money continued to flow in well 
into the Co-operative Society. Share subscriptions last year 
jumped from £32.6 million to £35.4 million, and last month 
was a record, with £3} million of new money. Whatever the 
intake of new money, withdrawals in the Co-operative 
always. approximate to half its size. In 1956 share subscrip- 
tions plus interest amounted to £36.2 million while with- 
drawals plus interest were £17.7 million ; in 1957 when 
share subscriptions plus interest were £40 million with- 
drawals were £20.7 million. In the record month of January 
withdrawals were £1.85 million. 

The credit squeeze has hit building society investments 
hard. The Co-operative Permanent now shows a deprecia- 
tion of £2 million on its quoted securities of £16.6 million, 
against {1.2 million on a portfolio of £11.3 million a year 
ago. This makes the true liquidity ratio 13.3 per cent, 
against 13.7 per cent. But the Co-operative has carried out 
a big switch in investments during the year, with much 
emphasis on short and medium dated stocks with dates up to 
1971. That process must have had something to do with 
the depreciation on the portfolio, but it also yielded the 
society a profit on realisation of investments of £262,120, 
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against £31,299. In contrast the Burnley society has a 
different investment policy. Out of its investment portfolio - 
of £6.8 million (against £6.5 million), £5.1 million (against 
£4.9 million) is in loans, presumably unquoted, to local 
authorities. Visible depreciation is therefore small at {0.3 
million, against {0.2 million, and the true liquidity ratio was 
14.8 per cent, against 15.8 per cent. That leaves aside the 
question of how far such local authority loans are quickly 
realisable and at what price in case of need. 


RAILWAY SAFETY 


The Human Element 


HIS winter’s spate of train collisions in fog does not by 
- itself argue a sudden deterioration in the standards of 
care on the railways. For some unknown reason, railway 
accidents have happened “ in threes ” before and this latest 
batch may all have different causes—in any case the investi- 
gations into why they happened are still proceeding. But 
the previous fog disaster at Lewisham, as the Minister of 
Transport said last week, “undoubtedly had a grave 
element of human error in it,” and the proportion of 
train accidents in which the human element played some 
role has been rising noticeably and continuously in the 
last few years. 

Since the war the number of train accidents has kept 
fairly close to the average of 1,200 each year—not all of 
which of course lead to casualties—but mistakes by rail- 
way staff and foolish acts by the public accounted for 
75 per cent of the 
total in 1956 against 
only 60 per cent in 
1950. With the re- 
newal of war-worn 
equipment and the 
beginnings of moder-. 
nisation, the steady 
decline in accidents 
caused by technical 
failure was to be 
hoped for; but in- 
creased human failing 
has wholly offset this 
improvement. 
Happily accidents 
through train crews 
disregarding _ signals 
have become fewer, 
but those caused by 
lack of care in other directions have not. And the 
passenger, whose misconduct—such as carelessly opening 
doors—may not normally lead to such serious consequences 
to human life, nevertheless bears some responsibility for 
the disturbing trend in the more superficial kind of railway 
accident. 

Possibly the fact of these recent accidents and the renewed 
injunctions British Railways have given to their staff may 
lead to a better observance of rules and regulations. The 
Transport Commission is also pushing ahead more rapidly 
with its longer-term plans for improved signalling and com- 
munications, including automatic train control, and for steel 
coaches, which will reduce the room for human error and 
limit its consequences. But technical improvements will 
never preclude it entirely. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS 


MISTAKES BY STAFF 
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CAPITAL ISSUES CONTROL 


Closing Loopholes 


T was long odds that the ingenuity of Olds Discount 

Company which succeeded in adding £240,000 to its 
cash resources without having to go to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission would attract the attention of 
the politicians, and it did. It was equally probable that the 
Chancellor knew that the particular “company shell” 
technique that Olds Discount used was not the only way 
of raising capital without asking leave. His answer to a 
Parliamentary question this week is comprehensive: “ There 
are several methods by which capital may lawfully be raised 
without the consent of the Treasury, and I am considering 
the possibility of bringing these under control.” 

Olds Discount as a hire purchase finance house of stand- 
ing would probably have had little hope of getting per- 
mission for a new issue. What it did was to acquire the 
capital of H. Challen and Son, whose assets consisted wholly 
of £245,000 in cash, for 230,000 Olds §s. shares plus a 
cash adjustment of £5,000. As nearly all the new shares 
of Olds were placed by a leading firm of stockbrokers 
there was even a market side to this “ex CIC ” transaction. 
In effect Olds paid a premium of a little over £30,000 for 
the use of the Challen “ shell.” 

Mr Amory sees clearly that other options would have 
been open to Olds Discount if that particular loophole had 
been closed: It might, for instance, have simply advertised 
for deposits, as so many other hire purchase companies do. 
It might also have passed investments over to a subsidiary 
in exchange for shares and debentures in that subsidiary, 
retaining the shares and selling the debentures. The diffi- 
culty about the controls that the CIC exercises is that, quite 
apart from questions about their merits, they can so often be 
side-stepped by well thought out evasive action. 


ZINC 


Pause in Stockpile Selling 


HE decision of the Board of Trade to stop selling zinc 

from the British strategic stock was well received in 
the market. The price rallied from £63 17s. 6d. a ton on 
Tuesday to £65 on Wednesday. But at that figure the price 
remains quite low enough to discourage production and 
there are reports from several. directions of output being 
curtailed. The price compares with around £103 a ton a 
year ago and about £72 a ton early last August, when the 
Board of Trade announced that the British stockpile would 
sell at the rate of 3,000 tons a month. But the 18,000 tons 
of zinc that the Board of Trade has sold over the past six 
months is not the major factor in the decline in the price ; 
industrial recession and the expectation, confirmed this 
week, that the United States stockpile was at the end of its 
buying have been the main influences. 

The Board of Trade has nevertheless done no more than 
it should. The very fact that the vastly more powerful 
American stockpile could depress the market by selling 
quite a small proportion of what it holds should impress the 
British stockpile authorities with the need to observe an 
exemplary policy. British stockpile selling is not finished 
for good ; it is merely suspended—with the promise that a 
further announcement will be made when it is decided to 
resume selling. . 
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GAS 
Methane by Sea 


CONTRACT signed this week between the Gas Council 

and the Constock Liquid Methane Corporation of 
America provides for the first experimental shipment of 
natural gas from the US Gulf to Britain in about a year’s 
time. The temperature of the gas will first be brought 
down to minus 258 degrees Fahrenheit at atmospheric 
pressure, at which point it becomes liquid and takes up only 
one-6ooth of the space it occupies as a gas. The refrigerated 
gas will then be pumped into five aluminium tanks insulated 
with balsa wood fitted into a steel-bottomed ship ; this 
should enable the very low temperature to be maintained for 
the duration of the two-weeks’ voyage across the Atlantic— 
though perhaps 7 per cent of the cargo will be lost through 
“ boil off ” during the voyage. On arrival at Canvey Island 
in the Thames Estuary, the refrigerated gas will be trans- 
ferred to insulated land storage at the same low tempera- 
ture, and subsequently re-gasified and converted to town 
gas. The cost of acquiring and converting the first ship, 
which will carry 2,000 tons of liquid methane, is put at 
£1,430,000, of which the Gas Council will bear half; 
a further £400,000 is being spent on two 1,000-ton insu- 
lated storage tanks on Canvey Island; to this must be 
added the cost of pre-treating and liquefying the gas in 
the United States, storage there, and regasifying and con- 
version to town gas in Britain—and the original well-head 
cost of the gas. 

* 

The average net cost of the gas produced by the North 
Thames Gas Board, the furthest from the coalfields, was 
12.25 pence a therm during the year which ended last 
March. But imported methane would have to compete 
either with a new coal carbonisation plant—which, with 
high capital charges, might show little improvement on the 
average—or with a new oil gasification plant. In the London 
area, where oil has its greatest advantage over coal in trans- 
port costs, gas could probably be made from oil today for 
tod. a therm: so if natural gas could be brought in -for, 
say, 8d. or 9d. a therm it would be an attractive pro- 
position. In the United States, where there is a strong 
demand for natural gas, well-head costs are about 15 
cents a thousand cubic feet (of 1,000 B.Th.U. gas), or 
roughly 13d. a therm. In Venezuela, where there is less 
demand for natural gas, and the oil companies are forced 
to re-cycle it underground, it should be possible to obtain 
large quantities at a penny a therm ; in the Middle East, 
which could supply all of Britain’s gas needs, the well-head 
price might be even lower, though the ocean voyage (and 
consequent gas losses) would be longer. On this basis, the 
project would be economic if it costs less than 7d. or 8d. a 
therm to pre-treat, liquefy, store, transport, store again, 
regasify and convert the gas—and the losses that are inevi- 
table at different stages. Engineers of the North Thames 
Gas Board, in a paper read to the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers eighteen months ago, put the aggregate of these costs 
as low as 4d. a therm, assuming tankers of 15,000 tons 
capacity and storage capacity for liquid methane totalling 
25,000 tons in Britain. Next year’s experiment, with a 
tanker of only 2,000 tons capacity, and storage tanks holding 
1,000 tons each, is bound to be much more costly, but it 
is the only way to put to the test the more attractive 
estimates of the cost of large-scale operation. 
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THIS MAN SELLS “WEE DRAMS OF POETRY” 


Sir Henry Ross, Chairman of the Scotch Whisky Association, 
knows that international advertising is an absolute must 

for a spirited export sales programme. It’s no wonder Scotch 
whisky is one of Britain’s leading dollar earners. 

Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


MADE IN BRITAIN ...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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NATIONAL BANK 


Irish Banking Trends 


ORD PAKENHAM’S address to the shareholders of the 

National Bank provides a valuable survey each year 
of Irish banking and the Irish economy to set against con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom. The financial system of the 
Irish Republic is linked closely with London, but there are 
important divergences. Thus the proportion of deposit 
accounts to current accounts is roughly two to one in Eire, 
whereas in England it has usually been nearer one to two 
(though it has lately risen to three to five). However, 
deposit rates in Ireland are notably lower—they are now 
24 per cent for sums under £25,000 and 4 per cent above 
that, compared with a flat 5 per cent paid by the English 
clearing banks. Hence the Irish banks, which deploy funds 
on the London money market, normally benefit from an 
upturn in English interest rates. Recently their external 
reserves have been rising, as a result of the improvement in 
the trade balance. The banks are under no official injunc- 
tion to restrain their lending in Ireland, and advances in 
the years 1956 and 1957 together rose by 4 per cent, com- 
pared with 3 per cent in England. Total bank deposits, 
however, rose by 5.2 per cent in Ireland and by 7.2 per cent 
in England. 


CARS 


Sharp New Rapier 


ITH total output of the motor car factories continuing 
VY to increase, the smaller manufacturer has an ever 
more difficult problem to offset the disadvantage of his 
inevitably higher costs. Rootes have always been responsive 
to the situation by exploiting to the full their greater flexi- 
bility by adding to the “bread and butter” line of the 
Hillman Minx, variants which can command a higher price 
in pence per lb. The new Rapier is an excellent fruit of 
this policy. By increasing the bore from 3 inches to 
3.11 inches, the capacity of the Minx engine is enlarged 
from 1390 cc to 1494 cc, and with two carburetters the 
new engine gives an increase of about 5 bhp and, more 
important, a valuable increase in the torque of the engine 
at lower speeds. The back axle ratio is reduced from 5.22 
to I to 4.55 to 1, so that, to achieve the full performance 
of which the car is capable, the gear-box will be used more. 
The gear-lever is now mounted on the floor instead of the 
steering column—a change which will surely be to the 
taste of the driver to whom the Rapier makes its strongest 
appeal. With a new steering box and other modifications 
to the steering arrangements, criticisms which could justly 
be made of the handling of the old Rapier will, it is to be 
expected, be eliminated ; and the car as a whole has very 
pleasing looks. , 

The new car is priced at £695 (plus PT) in the home 
market, without overdrive, the same price applying to the 
old Rapier with overdrive. In the American market the 
price is likely to be about $2,500; the appearance of the 
car is likely to be found to approach as closely to American 
ideas of modernity as any British manufacturer ever has. 
With the appeal of a smaller fuel bill enhanced by current 
economic tendencies, the Rapier should add appreciably to 
the volume of Rootes’ sales in the US. 
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Rootes, of course, share with BMC the disadvantage. in 
the USA, compared to Ford and Vauxhall, that they have 
not at their disposal the ready. made distribution channels 
of ah. American parent company. But with the clarification 
of the position under the anti-trust laws, so that a dealer 
cannot be restricted by the manufacturer whose franchise 
he holds from selling the products of other makers, the 
imported car has no longer to be marketed only by dealers 
whose lack of imposing premises or other facilities disqualify 
them from a dealership for an indigenous maker. Rootes 
and other British manufacturers have recently been able to 
transform their marketing arrangements by adding to their 
retail outlets dealers with franchises, for example, for 
Lincoln and Mercury automobiles of the Ford group or for 
Cadillac and Oldsmobile of GM—British Fords, of course, 
being handled by Ford dealers and Vauxhalls by those with 
the GM franchise for Pontiacs. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Quinquennial Revision 


VERY five years the Actuaries’ Investment Index, a tool 
designed for use by institutional investors, is revised. 
The latest revision works from the new base date of 
December’ 31, 1957=100, and the new series has been 
linked with the old to give a comparison for the previous 
twelve months. Some of the resulting indices are published 
on page 522. The list of securities included in them has 
been amended. As a result of the change in the base date 
the weights (which are based on market valuations) given 
to the various industrial groups have been changed. In the 
new series the oil group has a bigger weight and the tobacco 
group a smaller weight than previously. A new group for 
“ steel” has been added, the industrial group “ boots and 
shoes ” eliminated, and “rayon” has been merged with 
“cotton textiles.” The sub-grouping of preference shares 
by dividend rates has produced no distinctive results and 
has been abandoned. 

Complete revision of the lists of securities and the altera- 
tion in the industrial groupings and in their weighting means 
that the link back to the original series either for a specific 
group or for the resultant general indices is rough. The 
occasion of the partial break has not been seized to alter 
the rules which govern the selection of a particular security: 
the rule, for instance, that an ordinary stock must have 
paid a dividend for each of the last five years remains in 
force. Because of such rules and because the indices are 
calculated on geometric averages, this series tends in its 
portrait of stock market prices to even out market fluctua- 
tions. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The government proposes to introduce a bill to prolong 
until August its powers to make advances direct to the 
nationalised industries to finance their capital development. 
These powers, for state industries other than coal, were 
introduced in the Finance Act of 1956, for two years only: 
the National Coal Board has always raised its capital “on 
tap ” under a similar system. 


x * * 


The first scheme enabling people building or buying a 
house to borrow money at a variable rate of interest from 
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a local authority has been approved by the Ministry of 
Housing. The scheme was submitted by the Hampstead 
Borough Council, which will now be able to vary the rates 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


at three months’ notice to borrowers; normally local 
authorities relend at } per cent above the rate at which 


they borrow from the PWLB. 


* * * 


A new storage plant to hold 7.5 million gallons of oil 
products for distribution throughout the Midlands is being 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


eS. of Imperial Tobacco 
had been well prepared for a small 
reduction in the dividend, and on the 
actual cut from 21 to 20 per cent for the 
year to October 31st the £1 units held 
steady at 40s., at which they yield 10 
per cent. 

The directors had already drawn 
attention to narrowing profit margins in 
a market where the giants of the tobacco 
industry are competing vigorously and 
where the smaller concerns are finding 
it difficult—if not impossible—to hold 
their own. The group’s trading profit 
has fallen by £1,809,278 to £21,554,565 
—not a shattering decline, but nearly all 
of it occurred in the profits of the parent 
company (the tobacco side of the con- 
cern), whose trading profits have 
dropped by £1,692,960 to £18,202,474. 
The investment income of the group 
(including the bigger distributions from 
British-American Tobacco) has risen 
from £4,401,404 to £5,252,375. 

That increase, together with a smaller 
tax charge, has kept the fall in the 
group’s net profits down to £362,853. 
Net profits of £12,006,911 provide com- 
fortable cover for the dividend, which 
absorbs £6,911,602 net. Traditionally 
Imperial Tobacco pursues a reasonably 
generous distribution policy. Have the 
directors been too cautious this time in 
reducing the dividend ? That question 
has been asked, but it must be assumed 
that in addition to weighing in the 
balance immediate capital and stock 
commitments and the high cost of bank 
overdrafts the directors have taken a 
view of trading prospects. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


T° cut in the interim ordinary divi- 
dend of General Electric from 4} to 
33 per cent came as a shock to the 
market. GEC’s £1 units were marked 
down from 38s. 9d. to 33s. 6d. and other 
leading electrical manufacturing equities 
were easier in sympathy. They recovered 
later, but not GEC. There were no 
reasons why it should. The total pay- 
ment for the year to March 31, 1957, 
was reduced from 14 to 12} per cent 
following the rights issue in 1956. The 
final payment now is anyone’s guess 
and the directors’ comment does nothing 
to dispel doubts. They say with com- 
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built for the Esso Petroleum Company near Birmingham. 
The cost, estimated at {1 million, works out at just under 
£37 a ton of petroleum products. 


* * * 


A Strengthening of the P & O and Orient Line Pacific 
services has been announced. In particular the two United 
Kingdom lines will be operated across the North Pacific 









mendable frankness that while “ turn- 
over has shown an increase, the pressure 
on profit margins, envisaged in last year’s 
directors’ report, has continued. The 
provisional results for the first nine 
months’ trading, together with an esti- 
mate for the remainder of the financial 
year, indicate a marked decline in the 
profits for the year ending March, 1958.” 
GEC and its competitors in the electrical 
industry are struggling for orders and 
for greater efficiency and their skills in 
management are being put to a strenuous 
test. 


WATNEY COMBE REID 


7 proposed merger between Watney 
Combe Reid and Mann Crossman 
and Paulin—the biggest of its kind for 
several years—is a brewery amalgamation 
with a difference. Its real point is that 
Watney’s brewery site in Pimlico is likely 
to produce a better return if it is re- 
developed and used for a different pur- 
pose. The sale or redevelopment of this 
site has been in mind for years. The 
dilemma was that if the site were sold 
or redeveloped, Watney’s other brewery 
at Mortlake could not be enlarged suffi- 
ciently to maintain the volume of pro- 
duction and it was too costly to build a 
new brewery elsewhere. 

The solution now devised is to amal- 
gamate with Mann Crossman and Paulin 
and to enlarge both Watney’s Mortlake 
brewery and Mann’s_ Whitechapel 
brewery to make good the loss of pro- 
duction from the Pimlico brewery. That 
will mean heavy capital expenditure. So, 
too, will the redevelopment of the Pim- 
lico site where an hotel, offices and 
buildings will be built allowing for 
the construction of a new road. The 
straightforward sale of that site might 
have resulted in a capital distribution to 
Watney shareholders. Whether or not 
the redevelopment and eventual control 
of the site will be under the egis of the 
new merged concern, Watney Mann 
Limited, is not yet clear. Until that 
point is cleared up and until much more 
is known about the redevelopment 
scheme, shareholders should put the 
possibility of a capita] distribution aside. 

The terms of the merger are closely in 
line with market prices. Both companies 
pay ordinary dividends of 21 per cent 
and on the eve of the offer Watney 


linking the west coast of the United States, Canada and 
Honolulu with Japan, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
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ordinary stood at 64s. and Mann at 60s. 
Eleven Watney deferred ordinary of £1 
each are offered for every ten Mann 
ordinary of £1 each and ten Watney 
54 per cent £1 second preference shares 
for every Mann 5 per cent £10 prefer- 
ence share. The scheme has the blessing 
of the boards of both companies. 


MONTAGUE BURTON 


7 logic of Mr Lionel Jacobson’s 
Statement to the shareholders of 
Montague Burton is that the profits of 
this multiple tailoring group will fall this 
year. He says that so far in the current 
financial year, which ends on August 
31st, turnover has been maintained, but 
“trade will be more difficult to obtain ” 
in the immediate future. Earlier he 
states that profits will be lower unless 
turnover expands sufficiently to absorb 
increased costs. Reorganisation (includ- 
ing the modernisation of many shops), 
expansion (including the opening of new 
shops) and inflation have added to the 
group’s direct expenditures and over- 
head costs. Its working costs, too, have 
been pushed up ; recently there has been 
another wage award in the clothing in- 
dustry and Montague Burton has decided 
not to pass this extra cost on in higher 
retail prices. Mr Jacobson equates this 
decision to the “national interest.” 
But is it possible for any multiple 
tailor in a competitive market to 
raise prices? A reduction in profits 
from their 1956-57 level of £2,519,107 
need not put the 10 per cent ordinary 
dividend in danger. That dividend has 
plenty of earnings to cover it, but that 
does not altogether justify the low 
yield offered by the Montague Burton 
equity. 


JUTE INDUSTRIES 


M® W. G. N. WALKER, the chairman 
of Jute Industries, promises a full 
statement on the present state of the 
company and the jute industry at the 
annual general meeting. In the full 
accounts he makes some preliminary 
comments on the fall in profit. In the 
year to September 30th, consolidated 
gross profits fell from £1,024,225 to 
£778,132 ; net profits declined from 
£477,333 to £342,923, but the directors 
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left the 20 per cent dividend, which 
absorbs only £120,750 net, unchanged. 
On this dividend, the ros. units at 
11s. 43d. xd. yield over 173} per cent—un- 
mistakable’ evidence that shareholders 
are worried, as they must be while 
unemployment in the Dundee jute 
industry is rising. Some sections of the 
business are still busy, but Mr Walker 
has this to say about prospects: first, the 
reduction in the measure of protection 
given to the domestic jute industry from 
Asiatic competition has had a “very 
adverse effect” on weaving profits, and 
the full impact has “still to be felt.” 
Secondly, the price of Pakistan raw jute 
is “too dear ” and is out of line with the 
prices at which finished Indian jute 
manufactures made from Indian jute are 
being sold. Thirdly, profits for the cur- 
rent year “ may show a further decline.” 


CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT 


TRUST 
A’ the top of the pyramid of the: 
Charterhouse Investment Trust 


comes the parent company, the invest- 
ment trust proper. It draws its income 
from its own portfolio and from divi- 
dends on its majority interest in Charter- 
house Industrial Development, That 
company draws its income from its own 
small portfolio, from its activities in 
financing and nursing small and medium 
sized industrial concerns, from the 
issuing house business done by Charter- 
house Finance Corporation, and from 
the merchant banking and acceptance 
business of S. Japhet and Company 
(which last year acquired the insurance 
broking firm of Glanvill, Enthoven and 
Company). In the year to November 
11th, the net income of Charterhouse 
Industrial Development rose from 
£202,124 to £228,831; the net income 
of Charterhouse Investment Trust rose 
from £105,461 to £116,853 and its 
ordinary dividend was raised from Io to 
II per cent, even though the directors 
calculate that this year there may be 
some small reduction in investment 
revenue. The chairman, Sir Nutcombe 
Hume, makes these comments on the 
various activities of the group: 
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Charterhouse Investment Trust 


Early in 1957 and late in 1956, the 
trust ran down its cash balances by 
buying British and North American 
securities, but in view of the fall later in 
the year in stock market prices the trust 
would have been “better advised” to 
have kept the cash on deposit. About 16 
per cent of the quoted investments are in 
North America, where “the long-term 
prospects for the leading companies are 
good—better perhaps than in this 
country because, in America, there is 
not the same continuous and uninformed 
attack on the “— system and on 
profits.” 


Charterhouse Industrial Development 


The credit squeeze is “putting a 
severe check on the volume of new busi- 
ness the development company is able 
to make.” The opportunity is being 
taken for “some internal stocktaking ” 
and to give more attention to “ strength- 
ening and improving the condition of 
the several industrial companies” in 
which substantial interests are held. 


Charterhouse Finance Corporation 


This subsidiary has had “quite an 
active year” and has “a fair volume of 
business in hand.” But it is not regarded 
as “a regular contributor ” to. the profits 
of the group. 


PEARL ASSURANCE 


OME of the “heaviest” of ordinary 

share prices are found in the in- 
surance share market. The 1,200,000 of 
£1 units of Pearl Assurance are in 
this category, though they are not so 
“heavy” in price as Prudential “A.” 
The directors of Pearl Assurance have 
now decided to split the stock into §s. 
units. This should improve their market- 
ability but after the announcement, they 
remained unchanged at 193 (which 
suggests a price of 448 for the 5s. sub 
units). The directors also propose to 
modernise the articles of association ; 
their proposals include raising their per- 
mitted borrowing powers from £10 
million to £20 million. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 29 Feb. 12 Feb. 26 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb. 11 Feb. 25 Mar. Ii 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 18 Mar. 4 Mar. 18 





oo in gilt-edged stocks expanded 
this week under the influence of 
sharp falls in Treasury bill rates at home 
and in the United States, and the further 
recovery in the gold and dollar reserves. 
The terms of the new LCC loan later 
restrained activity in high coupon cor- 
poration and Dominion stocks. A gain 
of 3; to 94% was made by 2 per cent 
Exchequer 1960, and among the 
medium-dated stocks, which continued 
to attract support, 2} per cent Exchequer 
1963-64 rose ~ to 86} and 3 per 
cent Funding 1966-68 j; to 792. 
War Loan held a rise of $ to 65 but 
3 per cent British Gas 1990-95 was only 
% higher at 62%. Although corporation 
stocks recovered after their sharp fall, 
5 per cent LCC 1977-81 lost % to 100 
over the week. 


Industrial stocks followed the lead of 
gilt-edged despite some disappointing 
dividends, The Economist indicator 
rising §.2 to 178.8. Bank shares im- 
proved and discount houses gained 
ground; Union Discount “B” rose 
2s. 6d. to 43s. 6d. xd. Insurance stocks 
also rose, Prudential “B” gaining 
12s. 6d. to 135s. Watney deferred and 
Mann, Crossman “A” rose Is. 6d. on 
the merger proposals in a firm market 
for brewery shares. GEC fell 4s. 9d. 
to 33s. 6d. on the unexpected cut in the 
interim payment, but other electricals 
showed gains on balance, AEI rising 
2s. to 50s. 6d. Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills lost 4s. 3d. to 27s. 9d. on the 
passing of the final dividend. 


Although Shell improved, oil stocks 
were uncertain on the possibility of 
lower prices for the product; British 
Petroleum fell Is. 3d. to 90s. 74d. on 
the political moves in the Middle 
East. A good rise in OFS gold 
a before the week end was reversed 
ater. 
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Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1957=100) 





Total (consumption goods). . 
PAE BR a nino waxs cane 


Group Jan. Dec. | Jan. in: a | 45 oF 
29, Sl, 28, 29, 1, | 28, 8 
| 1957 | 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1987 | 1958 5 | 
Ordinary Shares :— | ; | 
Electrical engineering. .... | 122-5! 100-0| 99-7] 5-03 5-77 | | 5°79 
Engineering............. | 120-1 100-0| 95-5] 5-05 | 5-75 | 6-01 5 | 
Motors and aircraft ...... | 115-3! 100- 0 | 98:3] 5-74 | 6-35 | 6-47 
BIBER oso vamiiem cease oie | soe 1 00:0) 06°98 ..... | 9°31 | SOE 
CHAI SLORES <5..06 0 esos oe | 95-8 100-0 94-5] 4-14 | 4-26 | 4-51 
Cotton and rayon textiles. | 106-3} 100-0; 96-3] 8-38 | 9-49 | 9-87 | | 
CMR cc ne contances 109-9 | 100-0) 97-1] 5-34 | 5-29 | 5-45 195g |, Ord.) Ord. 
sa cus hs ccbousceut |114-6| 100-0! 96-3] 4-76 | 6-54 | 6-85 iemaed Yield 
Shipping................ | 129-7 | 100-0} 96-7] 5-19 |-7-30 | 7-53 
Investment trusts........ | 101: 9) 100- o 97-8] 4-92 | 5-38 | 5-50 
Industrials :— 
Ordinary (all classes) ..... | 110- 5 100- of 97-9} 6-09 | 6-73 | 6-88 
ne a 107- 6 | 100-0 | 100-7} 5-90 | 6-36 | 6-32 : : 
DEPORTE «6.6: <:5.0cineer se 112-2 | 100-0 | 101-3] 5-77 | 6-47 | 6°39 . 164-0 
Total (capital goods)....... | |119-4| 100-0| 97-4] 5-42 | 6-58 | 6-76 tied 
6-96 | T- 7: 
4- 5: 5° 


| 105-2 | 100-0 | 99-0 
| 119-1 | 100-0 | 103-0 


Average Yields 
(per cent) { 


25 Bases : 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 


iA ta cl aaa a 


—* 1953= 100. 


INDICATORS 


| | 
1958 [Indicator*) Yield % 1957 | 1956 


Jan. | : . | High Low High Low 


5 


| 


225-0 171-2 | 210-4 


(Jan. 4) 


170-0 
(Nov. 28) 


| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | 


** Financial Times ” Indices 





24 | Bar- | 1956 1957 
\Consols| gains  —$<$ $< —__— 
| Yield |Marked| High High 

207-6 203-6 

5-19 


| 
(July 9) | (Jan. 3) 

5-18 | 
5°17 Low Low 


F ixed | 


Int.t 


% 


5-14 | 159-0 161-5 
-@2 ; 5-14 | (Nov. 6) 
89-47 | 5-14 


+ July 1, 1935=100. 


(Nov. 29) 


t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 






















































































































































FUN Net 
Prices, 1957 eee DS | price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, | Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY _ |_Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ris GUARANTEED Jan. 29, Feb. 5, Feb. 5, Feb. 5, Dividends STOCKS Jan. 29,| Feb. 5, Feb. 5, 
— | 1958 | 1958 1958 1958 ey ee Oe 1958 | 1958 1958 
High | Low STOCKS § ‘High L Low | 
a dL | | s. d. f s.. @. 3 | 
914% | 934 |War Loan 3%.. 1955-59] 9643 | 96% 11 11 3 1 % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING < , , 
93% | 87$ (Funding 23%....1956-61; 9148 | 91% /4 2111/5 7 82 83/7 | 52/- 8b 7 a'Babeock & Wilcox. fl 42/9\| | 43/6§ | 5 19 8m 
99% | 98% (Conversion 4%...1957- 58) 99% | We | 311 1)519 8 29/3 | 207 4a 6 Dorman ORO ccc £1) 23/10}, 24/73 | 8 2 5 
9143 | 9443 |Conversion 2%. . 1958-59 97% | 974%} 4 0 1/418 TH 56/6 | 41/9 10 6| 5 a@Guest Keen N’fold.f1| 47/6 | 50/- |5 8 Oh 
%% | 90} |Exchequer 207 secon 1960, 94% | 948 | 319 2|416 8 | 76/43 | 50/6 +5 b| +4 alAlfred Herbert .. oS 58/- | 60/74}5 2 0 
91} 924 |Exchequer 3%...... 1960 964 | 964/314 3)419 6] 59/7 | 40/- 7b 64 a/Metal Box ........ £1) 42/9 | 44/3 | 419 5 
99% | 93 |Conversion 43%..... 1962) 9645 | 96 311 7)}510 6] 34, 19/- 3.a| 8 bStewarts & Lloyds. 4) 22/3 | 24/-- |9 3 5 
89} 84% |Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 84%* 858* | 319 0|5 6 91 81/- | 52/- 11 6| 5 aSwan Hunter...... £1) 54/3 | 53/3 | 6 0 4 
84} 77 Funding 3%..... 1959-69} 78 78 #3 ; 3 s ; z aa/it a ; a He ae eee fl) _ at a a : 
. e - / WECM ccc caucus / 
oy | 844 |Funding 4%.....1960-90| 873 | 8984|316°8| 414 31 "= asec nl : 
81f 714  (\Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70) 754%) 758* | 4 4 9|514 61) 72/3 | 47/4 15 c| Ta\Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1) 48/6 | 50/6 | 5 18 10 
4% | 87% |Exchequer 3%...1962-63| 893 903 }316 3)}5 4 21) 557 39/44 836} 4a Br. Ins. Callenders. £1; 41/9 | 42/6 |517 8 
899% | 83  \Exchequer 2$%..1963-64 854 864 | 4 01)5 4 32) 32/6 | 24/- | 1444 29}b\Decca Record ....4/-| 25/9 | 26/6 |612 0 
834 | 77 \Savings Bds. 23% 1964-67) 19% 79% 43 5|5 8 Th 36/3 24/- 15 c| 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. “i0/-| 30/9 |} 31/99 | 414 5 
1 | 67} |Savings Bds. 5 1965-75, 70%*| 71* |4 1 0/512 41] 64/9 | 47/3 | 10 5| 4 a@English Electric ...£1| 47/3 | 48/- | 516 7 
a — |Exchequer 53%..... 1966 — a ; 3 . . p : 59/- 37/9 8b = 34a un -- £1) 38/3 33/6 | 617 5 
78 Funding 3%..... 1966-68) | EXTILES 
at sit Victory 4% ...... 1920-76, 91%* 918* | 3 511); 5 1 10f} 24/13 | 14- 6 b| 3 a\Bradford Dyers....£1| 15/6 | 15/9 11 8 6 
884% | 80} Conversion SEG a0 004 1969} 81g* | 82%*| 4 0 2};513 3+} 28/- | 21/13 6}b 24a\Coats, eae Oe saws £1} 21/14 | 21/3 | 8 410 
: 81} 69} Treasury 34% ...1977-80| 73% | 738 | 315 10|512 TH 37/9 | 20/103} 6 | 3 aCourtaulds........ £1) 21/3 | 21/9 |8 5 7 
80 68 (Treasury 34% ...1979-81) 71}* | 724%*| 316 8| 513 32) 38/73 | 31/104 5 a} 124b\Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 32/1} | 32/14 10 17 10 
| 574 |Redemption 3% sie nee oh Sat : * : : , os 41/74 | 30/103} 1246) 24a/Patons & Baldwins.{1| 31/103) 32/74 |9 3 2 
63} (Funding 34%. .1 0 | Suops & STORES | | 
e8" \Consols 4% after Feb. 1957; 71* lft |}3 4 4|511 11f] 24/4 13/9 16 ¢ 3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 20/- 20/9 |317 2 
603 (War Loan 34% after 1952) 644 65 $323/);5 & § 42/104) 31/44 73a} 20 b\Debenhams..... 10/-| 37/6 | 37/Tk 763 
58} (Conv. 34% after Apr..1961) 64% 644 3 3 .1;510 8f] 55/73 | 33/3 50 6} 15 a\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 39/- 39/103} 8 3 0 
514 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 56% 56% 3. 110|5 8 5f} 57/3 | 30/3 20 6| 10 ajMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 40/9 | 42/103} 310 0 
i GS (CONGO BI sec ievcces 484 488 |219 3);5 3 4ff 30/3 | 19/3 20 b| 124$a\United Drapery...5/-| 23/9 | 24/6 |612 7 
44 a. 23% aay A Lia 30% J gut : 0 - ; a HY 49/- 37/10} 13}a| 26%) peas aeeeuas 5/-| 38/-* | 38, ne 5 3 8 
88 r. Electric 44%. HIPPIN' 
C 10° |Br. Electric 3%. .1968-73| 72} 73% | 4 0|;514 81 47/9 | 30/6 11 6} 64a\Brit. &Com’ wealth10/- 32/6 | 32/3 |5 8 6 
. 66 |Br. Electric 3% . 1974-77 70} 695* | 3 7};511 14 279 | 174 SO F gene oss ccccccas £1, 16/9 | 18/- j1l1 2 2 
i 193 |Br. Electric 44%.1974-79| 85% | 85% | 3 5 | 5 10 112} 48/103) 28/3 9$c| 10%c\Furness Withy..... £1) 27/3 | 28/9 | 710 3 
f 69; (Br. ag he Bie isk P : : : zi 38/- | 23/9 5 6 3 aj/P. & O. Deferred...{1) 22/3 | 24/6 |610 8 
81 |Br. Gas 4% ..... © MISCELLANEOUS 
Ss 78 |Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71| 80% | 794* | 3 5 Ol} 36/103) 24/9 224c} 9 ajAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 27/3 | 28/3 |5 6 Ok 
y 583 |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95} 62 62 3 5 91} 50/3 | 29/9 6 b| 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...{1) 32/- | 34/6 |5 4 5 
i 70 (\Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 72 73 a 5 81} 27/9 | 18/6 124c| 22 ajBeecham Group...5/-| 26/103 29/3 |518 0 
714 |Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 814% | 81 3 5 li} 47/9 | 26/3 8 b| 4a\/Bowater Paper ... fl 27/9 | 30/3 |8 5 2 
a 59 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 3 5 11 31) 68/103) 38 8 6} 4 alBr. Aluminium ....{1) 44/3 | 44/9 |5 7 3 
t 46/44 | 35/- | t15 c| t94a\Br. Amer. Tob. . *10/-| 39/74 | 41/6 |6 510 
25/- | 17/44] 1730| 4a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. -5/-| 20/- | 22/3 |512 5 
; DOMINION, ; 39/- | 29/6 6 b| 4 alBr. Oxygen ....... £1 29/6 | 29/6 |615 8 
: CORPORATION AND _/Jan. 29, Feb. 5,| Feb. 5, ee eit I ne we lala es 
S$ , / a\Imp. Chemical..... | 40/— | 
g se FOREIGN BONDS e g — ‘| 1958" , 50/6 36/- 84a) 114b\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1| 40/74 | 40/- 10 0 O 
7 - in £ s. d. | 36/9 27/3 2ha 5 b\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 28/3 | 29/103}5 0 5 
: 92 82 Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1858-69 85 85 |6 0102] 19/3 | 12/4} | 22$c| 5 a/Monsanto Chem...5/-| 13/6 | 14/- | 416 5 
¢ 81 75  |\Australia 3}%...... eevees- 1965-69, 77h 17 6 1102) 18/3 | 13/9 Se 65 diRanks.......... 10/- 14/— | 14/74 | 6 16 10 
94 | 914 (Birmingham 5 We viivetddues 1973-75, 94 94 511 ol} 55/6 | 29/9 10 6} 5 ajA. E. Reed........ £1; 29/9 | 30/6 | 9 16 10 
10; | 91 [East Africa 532%....seeeeee 1977-83} 923 923 |6 6 5/1) 15/104 11/3 | 20 cl 22$c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12/93 | 13/- | 812 6 
Ss er | SE BRE GIE ons niscesccsees 1977-81, 100$ | 100 510 Ol} 70/3 | 54/103} 44a) 12 bdiTate & Lyle....... £1 52/103, 54/14 | 6 2 0 
if 69} | 54} |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934 2003 583 | 573*|5 11 61) 70/9 | 50/- 13a) _7}b)/Tube Investments. .£1/ 50/9 | 51/9 | 516 0 
h 81} | 77 |New Zealand 4% .......+.. 976-78, 80} | 80$ | 512 91) 73/6 | 51/- 24a) 124b\Turner & Newall...{1 56/3 57/6 |5 4 5 
15} | 672 |S. Rhodesia 24% .......... 1965. 70, 703 | 71 5 18 117)114/6 | 71/9 1136} 6 ajUnilever Ltd....... £1 77/- | 79/74|4 8 0 
n 81 | 72% (German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). 1994 834 | 83} w.  |102/- | 65/6 | 144d) 4 alUtd. Dominions Tr..£1 81/- | 81/- |4ll 2 
le 169} | 1474 [Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907, 1634 _| 164} wr 44/- | 27/6 | f10 b| t4ja/United — -10/-| 26/3 | 27/3 | 9 010 
d 173/74 | 87/6 +10 5) +5 ajBritish Petroleum. £1 91/103 90/74 |5 15 3 
d 119/44 | 70/7} |. 1735! +5 a\Burmah.......... fl, 71/3 70/74 |6 7 5: 
Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | | Price, Yield, | £25 | £148 | 1736, 74a\Royal Dutch....20 fi.| £15)) £157§ | 3 3 0 
- Dividends STOCKS Jan. 29, Feb. 5,| Feb. 5, |218/3 136/104 t1536 45 QUNEEE 6 cn vcccccccas ae 140/74 143/9 | 41410 
High | iow | (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 1958 }104/- | 55/- .. {Ultramar een 57/3 | 57/6 pst 
| MiIngs, ETc. 
ae —T oe | &« | kn —t. ke ae > 4137/6 [115/- 50 b| 20 alAnglo-American .10/—-116/3 116/3 |6 0 5 
wa live | al 8 BK Tan 7h cores 28/6 | 28/- £ s 4 \'29/- | 20/3 | t24al t10 bl\Cons. Tea & Lands.f1/ 20/6 | 20/6 [21 3 5 
; 41/3 | 40/- 6 a| 6 b/Barclays Bank..... £{1| 42/- | 43/- |511 8 |.92/6 | 48/6 15 6| 64a\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 47/6 | 48/6 | 815 3 
5/3 | 27/6 4a 4 b\Barclays D.C.O. ...{1| 29/6 | 29/6 5 § 6 }113/14 | 81/3 | 120 b| 80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 88/9 | 90/73 11 7 0 
42/6 | 34/6 746| 4ha'Chartered Bank....{1) 39/6 | 41/6 |7 4 7 | 85/14 | 58/73) ... 20 a\Free State Geduld. 5/-| 76/3)| | 77/68 | aaa 
51/3 | 42/9 64a} 6b Lloyds Bank ...... £1 45/9 | 46/6 | 511 10 | 12/103) 7/3 | 30 ¢| 10 alondonTin...... | 1 | 1/4 6 5 5 
. 66/14 | 58/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank ..... £1 60/- | 60/9 |518 6 | 56/74 | 45/- 50 a| 50 b President Brand ..5/-) 47/103 47/9 |10 9 5 
0/6 | 28/6 5 a| 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..{1| 29/6 | 32/- |6 5 0 a | mae al a eee Tst. ~ a ae 2a a 
51/6 j A * /6* a okana Corp. ....£ ; 7 
—s. ol ea ah O/H | 8/15 14 11 | ce | a1 | 30 8 1240United Sua Betong £1] 49/9 | 49/- 17 6 10 
86/45 | 61/74 4340 30 a\Commercial Union 5/-| 75/- | 76/- | 416 6 | 88/44 | 58/14 | 40 4 60 b Western Holdings.5/-; 84/44 87/6 514 3 
IM/6 |102/6 | 874b 40 a'Legal & General ..5/-/123/9 |132/6 |315 5d | 
2 1 +50 b 120 Sica caceuaaiin fi 194 194 6 27 
+125 cjt1324c Prudential ‘A’..... Oo} (513 1 i i 
32/6 | 26/44 10 36 OB pepe a 31/9 | 33/3 |618 —e oe ee ee 
/44 a BSS cccccccccces _ /9_ | 33/ 7 se i: re ——— E — 
%/9 | 19/74 183c} 74a Distillers......... /8 19/103; 20/6 |6 2 0 Jan. | Feb. Jan. | Feb. Jan. | 
W9 36/- 10 a| 15 Guinness. sgh 1 39/- | 39/3 |6 7 4 _239 | 5 “29 | 5 "29 
63/ a Whitbread ‘A’..... | 80/- | 80/6 |519 3g | $ $ $ $ $ 
Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m Ltd.| 293 | 29§ [Crown Zeller..| 48} | 47% }Penns. R.R...| 132 | 
v6 | 11/9 63b| 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 12/9 | 12/6 | 8 O O jAm.Smelting.| 383 | 40} [DuPontdeNm. 185} 1874 |Sears Roebuck) 264 
8/14 | 6/- | 124c\ 124c\British Motor..... 5/-| 7/- | 1/1$| 815 5 |Amer. Tel. ...\171} 172} [Ford Motors..| 40% | 41} [Shell Oil .....| 60} 
es 29/3 5 b| 3 ajFord Motor ....... £1 33/3 35/14 | 4.11 3 |Am. Viscose..| 27§ | 284 \Gen. Elect.. | 634 63% Std. OilofN.J.| 514 
53) 27/6 3a 7 b\Hawker Siddeley...£1) 27/3 | 27/9 | 7 4 3 Anaconda. ...| 43} | 442 |Gen. Motors. . 353 | 35% U.S. Steel....) 563 
. /- | 41/9 10 c| 12$c'Leyland Motors... “Al 43/3 | 44/9 | 511 T |Beth. Steel...) 393 | 403* Int’l. Nickel. .| 744 764 Nestern Union| 174 | 
1/- 90/74 15 b 5 a\Rolls-Royce....... £1} 90/6 | 90/9 |4 8 3 |Can. Pacific ..| 25 | 25 [National Dist. 22} | 23 [West’house E.| 63% | 
9/ls | 5/114] 8 cl 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 7/- | 17/13|512 3 \Chrysler..... | 554 | 55 JN.Y. Central .| 154 | 15} [Woolworth...| 42} | 
*Exdividend. + Tax tree. ¢ Assumed average life approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s.6d.inf. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24%. (h) On 134%. (+) On 224%. 
) To latest date. (m) On 13%. 






(7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30% 
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= a The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World. Trade ......... Sicaoniee January 18th 


















BriTisH OVERSEAS 
Prices anid Wages....sccccccses This week Western Europe: 
: S [ I S I Production and Consumption Jan. 11th Production and Trade...... Feb. Ist 
DIOR is vices ocosisccicesena Jan. 25th British Commonwealth ...... Jan. Ith 
MII TINE sk cicdcacccessexe Feb. Ist Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 25th § ” 
DIME RERs  ' REEND tcindnchiedicice CIRIN TIOD ccvccntcsscsicccce This 





Prices and Wages 









= (°) 7” 
Jan. 14 | Jan. 21 | | Jan. a8 | 














1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1957 


mid-June Jan. 22 | Jan. 29 | Feb. 5 









WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
PE a2cccienkacnssssshekeues 
Food 


ee 







PE etc cc ee lee ly acubiek nek 


eee eee wee eee ee ease eeeseeseee 


(abe ee N eb the waeew ees | L06- 96 -j i 8 | 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 









































































| 
— 
BRITION WHOLESALE | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee, 
| _ - - . = a 
Materials used in : | June 30, | | | | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=1 152-4 156-2 | 154-7 155-4 | 159-3 161-6 151-2 148-8 146-2 144-2 
Mechanical engineering ............ m 168-1 {| 177-3! 183-9 177-8 178-6 181-0 187-5 187-0 186-9 186-6 
Electrical machinery .............. Z 185-7; 190-0| 181-7 185-8 186-6 187-8 180-7 179-4 179-5 178-4 
Building and civil engineering...... 137-3} 142-4: 146-9 143-1 143-3; 144-5 148-0 147-9 147-7 147-0 
PENS SOON ass nies 09600 cn ne ‘ 137-1; 142-3; 146-4 143-2 143-4 144-6 146-9 146-9 146-6 146-2 
Products of : j | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). | “ 129-6} 135°6; 139-9 136-5 136-7 137-5 141-3 141-6 141-6 141-6 
Food manufacturing .............. | a 143:9| 148-1] 156-2 150-9; 151-7 154-3 153-5 151-2 150-9 152-0 
Commodities : 
a, ny aes obenmaeees . 149-7 154-0; 146-2 153-5 157-1 159-9 140-2 137-8 131-8 129-5 
AE 6 orak cshicee se Medbiee yawn | i 142-0 145-3} 161-3 152-8 | 158-3 161-2 157-6 | 148-5 140-8 | 130-4 
Rubber, rm 1 RSS, one month future | “ 329-9! 284-2 | 260-8 268-6 | 309-8; 321-3 250-8 | 248-6 229-0 244-7 
Softwood, imported ieee ieee hes } as 154-9} 155-9 156-1 155-4; 155-9!] 155-8 156-0 156-0 156-0 156-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse ............. ie 295-7} 280-5; 189-0 242-9 | 239-5 | 234-9 167-8 160-2 161-4 155-8 
UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, | | | 
= DEED, é¢ccenencansueees eben 11956=1 102-0 105-8 102-7 103-1 | . 
SN  ailicbukicy tua tiaadenanaaonnda 102-2} 104-9] 101-8 | 102-5 | 
i 
daeeebuwenneaseecnaceen | 
Rent SE IES cock sabaenaeeenes% | | 
NE kb bis sa ou eebe seins sews ‘ 
ke ee ere | a 


Household durable goods .......... 

PEE iced ise kane aka cabanas vine 

CNT cn wwe bob ecb ss Wass 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending) ............... |1938=1 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 
All BOETMS 2... oe eee ccc c ecco cscs 1954=1 













{ 
| 
107 106 107 | 109 104 103 103 = 


103 105 
Subiaenkiwiaiwe 101 101 
iubeeussiinesseecn * 104 106 | 

Ex ices : 
RT ieee Sekt hehestbaheeenunnss - 102 106 | 
Al GRRMTAOIUNES sc 5o eos cnc seses | se 102 106 | 
Sih an ina niveininabadeinas | * FF 104 112 
Engineering products.............. - 103 107 | 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... si 100 99 | 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices... | | 














SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 11952— 10 


UK WAGES 

Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, 
el EE 5c cui dk de swwaaeasax |1956= 10 
ME Sth dedey cate ke mesma eum unn | 

PNG beh acdsadewientcsmedad i 
























| Sept., i 
All workers .........0eeeeeeeeeees '1939—10 252 272 | 286 275 276 277 290 291 291; al 

Weekly earnings : (*) | 

A RWIES oo oc 5 0ine ds enuweeweees | sl 187 2; 200 8! oa 200 8 204 7 

TN bid cis idhautakcksaseas es 992.11; 23711! ... 237 11 241 6° 

IEEE _ 15 5| 123 2{  ... 123 2 | 125 105 

351! 317)... 377 394)... “a | 

lit diet e neue cbatenited 323 | 345; 345 | ee See 

ie ae Neat : 355 | 379 |... 379 kd 





(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*°) Figures relate to April survey. 
{°) Revised figures for December 3lst were: all items 86 and food 93-0 . 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 




































Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices we earnings in 
pusees manufacturing 
Al Com- At | At 
Farm All : ‘ ; 
com- : Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export osite current 1957 
modities | Products | items , prices prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
_ j } me _ | 
SN caae camngeseaeagele 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 | 48-20 
BEE 60+ kta dCasahenseaeaes 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 123 107 115 345-0 79-99; 82-63 
BP sqvcctuctscnndedescad 117-6 90-9 120-2} 115-4 106-9 125-6 ons oe ace 331-4 82-46 | 82-46 
TE: AOU cin 8 bce ci0e 118-4 93-0 121-0 | 117-9 106-6 125-7 122 111 110 343-2 82-80 | 82-14 
< SCPORMDEE ice kee 118-0 91-0 121-1 117-0 107-3 126-3 124 112 lll 327-9 82-99 82-25 
OOM 6 acsdtassees 117-8 91-5 121-1; 116-4 107-7 126-6 ase acs eee 306-4 82-56 | 81-82 
ROWSE < hi scccaees 118-1 91-9 121-6; 116-0 107-9 126-8 wn ese eee 301-8 82-92 | 81-86 
ee errr 118-4 92-6 121-6; 116-1 107-6 127-0 net eae ase 298-5 82-92 | 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 




























































on Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ? 
nationa ———_— —he - —— - 
product a eid Durable goods Non-durable goods ee Unem- 
asonally} pro- | ae | Chemicalsfseasonally} Total Total | ployed 
adjusted | duction Vehicles, Textiles,| and | adjusted} ‘abour | employ- | as % of 
annual Total Metals etc. Total clothing |petroleum} annual force ment — 
Fate a ees S | products} rates _ E incest 
$ billion Index 1947-49—= 100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
BE oc twékegedeseweomeeby 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17- 
Gs cctudederghedeeasdan 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 64,979 | 3-8 
BE bits cektancnekcesuaad 130 104 172 47-3 67,9464) 65,0114) 4-3! 
Te, POM io cia a haces : 131 105 174 47-3 68,994 66,385 | 3-8 
» September 132 107 174 41-7 68,226 65,674 | 3-7 
ae COMER ae tcawends en 130 103 173 48-8 68,513 66,005 3-7 
» November 128 99 171 48-5 68,061 64,873 | 4-7 
» December 5-0 


127 97 171 48-6 67,770 | 64,396 | 















Exports of US 
















Imports for US consumption merchandise Volume of trade 
Crude | Semi- Finished 
Total materials |manuf’res.| Total goods Imports Exports 
















$ million 1948= 100 





iinet emhouindaaeuwes -8 3-5 
err oe 54-8 89-1 15-8 
WF sc icueetlactamounwaes 16-7 
Be, JOM acssinwdsddiawes 57-4 91-0 17-0 
ae errs ee 57-0 91-3 17-0 
= ene 56-3 91-3 16-9 
a eee er 55-7 91-1 16-7 

je NOWMMIIGE. <5 ccdccccs 54-9 90-9 16-6 
DOC 06:5 6s0ckdan 16-7 


















Personal income 





Bond yields 


3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
bills | bonds* | bonds 





Labour | Farm 
income | income 


Total 










$ billion : seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 








end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 


























} 

Mn s+civedanewademeeenil 72-9 | 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 17-2 9:-0;— 3-9 0-023 eee | 3-01 
Bt +. .érsenansaneseeneae 326-9 234-8 11-6 90-3 66-5; + 1-6 2-658 3-08 3-36 
OF svcascenksonsukeeanee 342-9 | 246-6 11-6 93-9 69-4; + 1-6 3-267 3-47 3-89 
TO PR iiaxsccsciorcans 346-2 | 248-8 12-0 92-3 6-3} — 3-3 3:165 3-60 3-99 
mw AUGUEE oo is cccieces 346-8 249-7 11-7 92-8 5-9} — 0-8 3-404 3-63 4-10 
a... MOT 346-6 249-5 11-7 93-4 5-7} + 1-6 3-578 3-66 4-12 
VO cecsdiceesaws 345-9 248-1 11-4 93-0 6-5|;— 3:4 3-591 3-73 4-10 
we ROMER sc cccces css 345-4 247-5 11-4 93-0 5-8; — 1-0 3-337 3°57 | 4-08 
DOO ace'sce teas 342-8 246-8 11-7 93-9 5-8; + O-1 3-102 3-30 | 3-81 

' 











(") 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
Persons temporarily laid-off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. (*) 1939 figures 


not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. (5) Figure for third quarter. (*) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February Ist, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £136,499,000 compared with a surplus | 
of £124,694,000 in the previous week and a surplus | 
of £119,510,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
year. There was a net expenditure “‘ below-line ” of | 
£9,873,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
£432,233,000 (£463,068,000 in 1956-57). 








| 


April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week | 























Esti- 1956, 1957, |ended | ended 
£'000 | mate, to to Feb. | Feb. 
| 1957-58} Feb. 2, | Feb. 1, ge igs * 
1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 
| 
| 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... 2176,250 |1457,791 1470,069 131107134011 
Oe 149,000] 103,800; 99,700} 7,500; 9,500 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 139,800, 143,000] 6,000) 7,700 | 
OR Cini ccone es 60,000} 52,000; 55,200] 1,500, 1,600 
Profits Tax, EPT & | | 
Eds Gcavarteces 255,000] 171,550; 218,300] 2,500} 3,100 
Other Inland Rev. } 
Duties ....0.i.-¢3 500 410| 350 









1925,351 ,1986,619 


1007,976 ,1019,257 
733,294 753,460 


Total Inland Rev. .|2810,750 148607/155911 





Customs 
Excise 


22,941 


| 22,123 
28,303) 


27,020 



















| 
| 



















































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE Treasury Bill rate fell exceptionally 

steeply at the tender on Friday of last 
week. The discount houses raised their 
common bid by 1od., to £98 9s. 5d. per 
cent, marking a reduction in the discount 
rate of 3s. 4d. per cent. The move was 
larger than had been expected by outside 
applicants ; so that although applications 
were unchanged at £421 million for an 
allotment cut by £20 million to £210 
million, the allotted portion of bids at the 
common price rose from 24 to 44 per 
cent. The average rate of discount on the 
whole allotment fell by just 3s. per cent, 
to £6 2s. 6.5d. per cent. 


At yesterday’s tender the offer was 
restored to £230 million ; if this is fully 
allotted, it will fall short of next week’s 
maturities by £40 million ; this week the 
excess of maturities has been £60 million. 


The discount market was in the Bank 
on three days in the week to Wednesday. 
On Thursday of last week the amount of 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 













(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,863-1 | 1,957-2 | 1,959.3 
Notes in banking dept... . 62-2 43-2 41+] 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-3 | 1,996-2 | 1,996.2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0:8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 30 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 14-1 12-2 11-2 
MI ces eoskecdr seeks 228-0 205-1 204-8 
NE 35s 3% ctweweeteanes | 73-1 74°6 13-4 
NE So tsNweectatesdecee } 315-2 291-9 289: 
Securities : | 
Goverment .<.sccscceces 229-3 218-0 197-4 
Discounts and advances... 22-5 25°3 45-9 
SN as bisev pee oe kd eeeae | 17°6 21-4 21:0 
N54 s4e abt seen kone | 269-4 264-7 264-3 
Banking department reserve. | 64-2 45-6 43-4 
% % 
“ Proportion ”............. | 20-3 15-6 | 15-0 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00, 
Fiduciary issues reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050 millicg 
on January 22nd, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 














































































Total Customs and| | penal borrowing was small, by dint of Date of | er co 
Excise.......... 1741,270 172,717] 51,244 49,143) fairly large special help given to the Offered Applied average ber 
Motor Duties ..... 93,000{ 79,659] 92,951] 4,050] 10,274 market, and on Friday, when small repay- Allotment | Rate! 
Dr. 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000] 7,350! 4,000] 1,650| 1,400 | ments were due, the loans at Bank rate 1957 | 91 Day ¥ 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 23,300} 25,500] 3,700| 4,300| were smaller still. But on Monday the | ,.°°'; 190-0 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000] 30,917! 29,404] ... -- | Bank gave no special help and nearly the ei iinciceacceDciaeeeretiny ” 
Miscellaneous ..... 185,000} 151,952, 148,923] 1,505) 9,099 | : 91 Day 63 Day 
| whole market was forced into the Bank, |x, 1| “920-0 40-0 3 41 
a acnsianiemmanttias 959,779 4060,114 210736 227327 for a moderate amount. Wednesday’s » .8| 230-0! 40-0 0 29 
Ord. Expenditure | Bank return shows a rise of discounts and ° -) oo. oe 3 a 
a. ax 640,000} 589,056 | 525,897 advances on the week by £20.6 million, to » 29| 230-0 50-0 “2 61 
land Exchequer, -| 63,000] 52,025) 55,352]... | 385 | £45-9 a. ; probably rather more than |). 6] 240-01 50-0 7 9 
ther Cons. Fund .| | 10,000} 8,582) 8,562} +239) +459! half of this represents net borrowing by 13| 230-0 50-0 -8 45 
S ly Services .. .!4072,282 [3295,787 3343,568] 90,986 89,84. : id ‘ 5 ; 
ee 45,968] 90,986 89,843 | the discount houses. » 0) 0 60 9 3% 
Teta: + +22 scceces 4791,282|3945,451 3933,379 | 91,226' 90,687 | 91 Day 
} | s 
Sinking Funds 28,081! 28,407 140 | LONDON MONEY RATES o — ” 
| | % |\j . 260-0 
‘ . | Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates p — ; . 
‘ line”  Surpl “4 / . 
oe jo” Surplus on  - + Sia) | MN ccs ri Bank bills : 60 days. 64-64% | » 10 2 a 
efici 13,753! 98,328 119510 1364989 | D . j , 2. ae 260-0? 52 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi — rates (max.) 5 | — ore 24 230-0 4 
] MRK... cc cceccces | months — ” ‘ 
MRO cascdedkSawskunsuns sazoat| 550,561 — 3875 | aa discount inon.. § 6 months 64 -6§ o- om 210-0 44 
sid | Money 
Vets Surplus or Setelt 403,006 | 432,233 /113816|12882¢ Day-to-Day...... 5¢-6 | Fine trade bills : | * On January 3lst tenders for 91 day bills at £98 %. & 
Net Receipts from : 7 Short periods .... 5 3months 7}-8 | secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ful 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 6079-29102 Treas. bills 2months 6%, 4months 174-8 The offering this week was for £230 mn. at 91 day bilk 
Savings Certificates ....... 6,500] 4,500 | , 3months 6% | 6months 74$-9 1Allotment cut by £10 mn. *Allotment cut by £20 mn. 
Defence Bonds ........... 13 1051 | 
Premium Savings Bonds... 1,900} 1,830 | 
Official é 
FLOATING DEBT [Rae ee ee ee a es 
(£ million) February 5 January 30 | January 31 | February 1 | February 3 | February 4 
: Ways and Means i 
Treasury Bills Advances United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-81}-2-81§ |2-81%-2-81}}|/2-81-2-81}}| 2-81§-2-819 |2-8144-2-8149| 2-81§-2-81} 
a Total Canadian $ ...... | nie -16 4 -2-T6f,| 2-764-2-768 | 2-76%-2-77 2-774-2-778 |2-77 fe—-2-7744 (2-77 4-2-4 
Date : Floating | French Fr........ '1167-18-1184-82| 1178-11784 | 1178}-1178} | 11774-11774 | 11793-1180} | 11803-1181} | 1180}-1l8]} 
Tender | Tap Public | Bankof Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ \12- 15-12-33 fe] 12-26-12-26}| 12-26-12-26}) 12-26-12- 26}|12-26$-12- 263) 12-27-12-273)12-274-12-24 
Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... ; 138-95- 139-40- 1139-424- 139-424- 139-523- 139-574- 139+ 55- 
| 141-05 139-45 139-474) 139-474 139-574) 139-624) 139-40} 
{ | l | Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 |10-584-10-58| 10-59-10-594) 10-60-10-60}/10-603-10-61 {10-613-10-62 |10-61}-10:6 
1957 | W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 4-11-84 11-77§—11-77§)11-77§-11-77§)11-774-11- 774 11-774-11-77$/11-774-11-778|11-77§-1-4 
Feb. 2] 3,120-0 | 1,507-0 204-9 4,831-9 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80° 00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-8015 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% | 1750-17504 | 1749-17494 | 17483-17483 | 17483-1749} | 1749}-17493 | 17494-1749 
Nov. 2 3,170-0 | 1,774-6 190-1 2-8 5,137-4 | Swedish Kr....... 19.19¢-19-48¢ 14 - 494-14 -494/14-498-14-492/14-498-14-49%/14-49}-14-50 |14-49%-14- 508) 14-50-14: 
» 91] 3,210-0; 1,744-6 201-7 si 5,156-3 | Danish Kr........ | 19-19$-19-48$ ]19-36g-19-36§/19- 364—19- 363) 19-364-19-363/19- 364-19- 363/19-363-19- 368/19- 36§-19 
» 16 | 5260-0 | 2188-8} 251-9 5,680-7 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-89-2018 | 20-01-20-014|20-014-20-01f)20-014-20- O18 20-014-20- 014|20-014-20-01§|20-014-20-0 
v» 300-9 | 2,158- : oes 655-2 | 
» 30 | 3,340-0 | 2,148-6] 182-5 4-8 | 5,675-9 | One Month Forward Rates 
AMOR De 65.6305 6055S #-He. pm Z-$c. pm 3-$c. pm Z-$c. pm i-fc. pm §-fc. pm 
Dec. 7} 3,380-0)} 2,140-3 189-2 SR fF BRS POG oiko i ncccsatndesnsniee &-*kc. pm %-*%c. pm §-#c. pm §-ic. pm g-tc. pm §-tc. pm 
» 14) 3,410-0 2,181-2 193-6 ie | eee | ROO NS 6s 8 062i wecacdedwess 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-~par 1 pm-pat 
» 21| 3,440-0) 2,228-1] 192-4 | 6060-4 | Swiss Fr.............0-s0sse00s-% 3h-3c. pm | 3$-3c. pm | 3$-3c. pm | 3$-3c. pm | 34-3c. pm | 34-5. pa 
+ VRE. «55 occnessasssts ena ea fs; pm-par fs pm-—par fs pm-par fs pm-par 4 pm-par 4 pm-par 
a OO 5,684-7 218-4 GOOE- Es IE, 5. 5 kc ese cscnneten ce l}-lc. pm | 1}-lic. pm | 1}-lic. pm | 1}-lic. pm | 2-l1ic. pm 2-Ite. pa 
A eee ere 3-24pf. pm | 3-2kpf. pm | 3-2spf. pm | 3-2spf. pm | 3-2}pf. pm | 3}-2ipf. pe 
1958) |-—_—_—__~—____, OR RMUR. ccc cesnadcus eee ens ein 2 pm-—par 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis 
Jan. 4/ 3,450-0 | 2,248-9]} 228:5 RT OS ON TRE. ons dc cesnecsscpecan 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 
» lj 3,410-0 | 2,192-2§ 237-0 ea) CRON UAE scans ceacaousenuaweat 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-2% pm 
» 18] 3,370-0 | 1,714-9] 250-3 — eee m1 ORONO URES osc escccscsanceeeun 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-pat 
» 25] 3,300-0 | 1,707-9 208-4 4-8 5,221-0 | A se 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Feb. 1] 3,220-0| 1,768-6]| 179-1 | 5,167-7 | Price (s. d. per fime 0z.).......... 248/10} 249/24 249/14 249/03 249/1 
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\ 
=f COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
a OF AUSTRALIA 


rd “y 


| allotted Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 


i Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
ate* 





. e world. 

Pe es ee the delightful city which, during recent de- 
cades, has become so favoured by Royalty that 
LONDON OFFICE: it has been nicknamed the “ City of Kings.” 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 Lausanne situated on the lovely Lake of 

Geneva and surrounded by vineyards and 
emerald green slopes, is well known for its 
University, Schools and medical establish- 
ments. It is also an important railroad centre, 
from which many of the most beautiful parts 
of Switzerland can be quickly reached. 
Naturally, -many visitors call at the local 
branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland, 
knowing that they are sure to receive prompt 
and efficient attention. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


















»- 81 §-2: 81} 
11-2 Th 
11803-1181} 
2 = 274-12-2i 
9+ 55- 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
ne : UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid. Swiss Frances 100,000,000 


Bese es nnascceeeeeneeeeeeeceeensectererrtserrnerrsermenrrrvee SWISS Franes 90,000,000 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : BANKUNION 








SECURE — 
OR LEFT TO CHANCE? 


Her father’s life assurance 
protects her future. 


1 
‘ Your family needs this protection too. 
alr For personal advice on life assurance 


for the family—ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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‘Qi ottinghamshire 
for lace... 


‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Nottinghamshire for lace. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 








which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence. All types of 
‘modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date.ye 


,. the World and His Wife choose 


* The range of “Yorkshire” policies is all-embracing. 
Whether you are interested in Life Assurance ; 
insurance against fire or burglar y; of a motor car, ompa ny t 


bicycle, television or radio set, a camera or pair of 
binoculars ; indemnity against personal accident 


irom hteieet oneadeeiel:- dee Chief Offices : St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


is a Policy suitable for you. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


& 
Invest in NORWEST 
-and savewtth securtly 
Generous interest rates, 
maximum security of capital, 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Sond for Booklet No.29 








Photograph: Australian News and Information Bureau 
















INDUSTRY and agriculture combine in this landscape scene of 
Broken Hill, or “the Silver City” as it is sometimes called, which 
is known throughout the world for its vast deposits of silver, lead 
and zinc. 

Does Australia interest you? If so, you will find The National 
Bank’s London Office, backed by over 850 branches and offices, 
can provide reliable and up-to-date information on all aspects 
of Australian trade and industry. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(incorporated in Victoria) - Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard - E.C.2. 
YOUR BEST INTRODUCTION TO AUSTRALIA 













NORTH WEST. SECURITIES LID 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


NORWEST HOUSE,- -NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


LEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 
Oreices in LivekPoot, PRESTON ANDO COVENTRE 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


PRODUCTION COMMENCED AT THE NEW RAVENSCRAIG WORKS 
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CONSTRUCTION RECORD ONE OF REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


SIGNIFICANT INCREASE IN SPECIAL STEEL DELIVERIES 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES REACH NEW HEIGHTS IN OUTPUT AND EARNINGS 


SIR ANDREW McCANCE ON DISSERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY OF NATIONALISATION THREATS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Colvilles Limited was held on 
February 7th at Glasgow. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by Sir Andrew McCance, DL, DSc, LLD, 
FRS, chairman and managing director, for 
the year to September 30, 1957: 


INTRODUCTION 


The first stage of the new integrated steel- 
works at Ravenscraig has been completed and 
production commenced during the financial 
year under review. 


At the beginning of 1954 the detailed 
schedules for the construction of this scheme 
were prepared and it was our hope that pro- 
duction at the coke ovens and blast furnace 
would commence in July, 1957, and that steel 
production would follow a short time later. 
In fact, the coke ovens produced their first 
charge of coke in July, the blast furnace made 
its first tap of molten iron on August 2nd 
and the melting shop its first cast of steel on 
September 6th. 


Looking back on all the difficulties which 
had to be faced and surmounted during the 
construction period of thirty-four months, the 
record is one of remarkable performance and 
achievement. The necessities of a closely 
scheduled plan of construction made demands 
on everyone associated with the scheme which 
were often arduous, but enthusiasm and good- 
will have been maintained throughout in the 
most gratifying manner. The Board has 
already recorded its appreciation of the way 
in which the engineering directors and staff 
in charge of operations at Ravenscraig have 
designed and planned these works and the 
manner in which the major contractors have 
er with us in ensuring this excellent 
Tesult. 


I am glad to state that production has pro- 
ceeded smoothly and effectively and only 
minor adjustments have been found necessary. 
It is clear that outputs from the blast fur- 
nace and melting shop have been conserva- 
tively rated since the targets set for these units 
have already been exceeded. 


Since the Directors’ Report was written, 
agreement was reached after prolonged nego- 
tations extending over ten months with 
regard to the manning and wage rates for the 
ore unloading plant at General Terminus and 
the plant went into operation on January 7, 
1958. Without this expansion of the facilities 
at Glasgow Docks, the discharge of the 
imcreased tonnage of iron ore required for 
additional blast furnaces at Ravenscraig would 
not have been possible. 


The other works of the Parent Company 
are actively employed. Demand for our 


Products continues and while in the main this 


is based on standard qualities, there has been 
a significant increase in deliveries of special 
steels in the development of which we con- 
tinue to hold a leading position. We are 
making a notable contribution to the nuclear 
power plant programme in the supply of 
special steel plates of large dimensions, for 
the production of which we have unique 
facilities. 


ACCOUNTS 


The share and debenture capital of the 
Company previously issued is now fully paid, 
the outstanding balances of £3 million on 
the 54 per cent cumulative preference shares 
and of £9 million on the 4} per cent deben- 
ture stock having been received from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
during the financial year under review. 


As the ‘first stage of the development pro- 
gramme came into production this- year, the 
accrued expenditure on additions to our pro- 
ductive capacity amounting to £22,381,244 
has been transferred in the balance sheet from 
the category of development expenditure and 
work in progress to fixed assets. 


To enable the new plant at Ravenscraig to 
make a start, adequate initial stocks of coal, 
iron ore, and scrap had to be provided. The 
need for this provision and the increases in 
the prices of all raw materials which occurred 
during the period account for the increase 
of £5,976,751 in the value of the stocks held 
by the Group to £19,654,767. The greater 
output of steel this year has also required 
somewhat larger stocks than were necessary 
in former years. 


The additional blast furnace with its coke 
ovens will bring about a beneficial change in 
the position of raw material supplies to the 
Company. It will reduce the dependence on 
outside supplies of pig iron and will substan- 
tially lessen the dependence on supplies of 
imported scrap—a market which has always 
been subjected to unpredictable fluctuations. 
The by-product gases, both from the blast 
furnace and coke ovens, will be usefully 
employed in the steel works effecting a desir- 
able saving in fuel, As a consequence of this 
changed position, steps are being taken to 
reduce stocks to obtain the advantage of a 
reduction in the finance required as working 
capital. 


Following the commencement of active 
production at Ravenscraig, provision must be 
made for depreciation on the new plant and 
this has increased the allowance for deprecia- 
tion in the accounts to £2,092,102. In addi- 
tion the Board has thought it desirable to 
write off certain expenditure incurred in the 
course of our development schemes not now 
represented by productive assets. Such items 
as temporary staging to facilitate construc- 


tion, temporary roads, etc., have therefore 
been written off as additional depreciation, 
the sum involved amounting to £750,075. 


As most of the contracts for our new plant 
were placed before the withdrawal of invest- 
ment allowances, the provision for income tax 
this year, in spite of the improved trading 
results, only exceeds the amount provided 
last year by £317,847. 


As a contribution to the replacement of 
assets, the cost of which cannot be recovered 
from a system of depreciation allowances 
based on historical cost, the Board has trans- 
ferred £2 million to capital reserve which 
will now stand at £8,076,034. It is also pro- 
posed that the general reserve be increased by 
£2 million from the unappropriated balance 
leaving £1,545,268 to be carried forward by 
the Parent Company. 


The statement contained in the appendix 
shows that sales, which exclude inter-works 
transfers, increased by £9,015,000, while costs 
increased by £7,738,000. Of that increase in 
costs, raw materials and purchased services 
accounted for £3,368,000, fuel for £1,481,000 
and wages and other costs of employment for 
£1,134,000. 


The increase in the net profits, which I am 
glad to report, has enabled the Board to 
recommend that the final dividend be con- 
tinued at 8 per cent, making with the in- 
creased interim dividend of 5 per cent a total 
of 13 per cent, as compared with 11 per cent 
for the previous year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The activity of the subsidiary companies 
has been satisfactory throughout the year. 
New records have been achieved in produc- 
tion and earnings. 


As finance for development is provided by 
the Parent Company, the greater part of the 
earnings of subsidiaries has been transferred 
by way of dividend, but small balances have 
been retained in each case and added to the 
unappropriated balance carried forward. 


Continued progress has been made in the 
scheme for improving the general works 
facilities and equipment at The Lanarkshire 
Steel Company Limited. The electrification 
of the mills has been completed with marked 
economy in operating costs. The extension 
and re-arrangement of the cooling banks to 
cope with larger outputs will be completed 
in 1958. These changes have been carried 
through without interfering with the normal 
production of the mills. 


In the early part of the year some recession 
took place in the demand for alloy steels, 
particularly from the motor car industry. A 
substantial recovery has since taken place and 
production at The Clyde Alloy Steel Com- 
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pany, Limited, is again normal. The demand 
for light castings continues unabated and 
work is fortunately well advanced with the 
extension to the light foundry which is ex- 
pected to go into production in 1958. Good 
progress is also being made with the con- 
version of Hallside Works of The Steel 
Company of Scotland, Limited, for the manu- 
facture of alloy steels and with the billet mill 
for this scheme, which is being constructed 
at our Mossend Engineering Works. 


The demand for light plates and sheets has 
been maintained but some weakness has been 
evident in the enquiries for galvanised sheets. 
Galvanising work for other purposes has re- 
mained steady. 


As the output of steel increases so also does 
the demand for ingot moulds. Improved new 
equipment and an extension to the dressing 
shop have enabled the Fullwood Foundry 
Company, Limited, to keep pace with the 
increase in the number of ingot moulds re- 
quired within the Group. In recent years 
the replacement of iron castings by welded 
fabrication has left its impact on the pro- 
duction of such castings and there is little 
doubt that this trend in the substitution of 
one type of manufacture by another will 
continue. A compensating factor, however, 
is the constantly increasing demand for 
iron castings of special and alloy composition 
and the Fullwood Foundry Company is 
steadily expanding in this field with marked 
success. 


The facilities of the Colville Constructional 
Company, Limited, proved a real asset in the 
design, construction and erection at Ravens- 
craig of the large new melting shop in which 
each of the main girders had a weight of 
110 tons. It is certainly one of the largest 
and most massive steel structures erected in 
Scotland. Other substantial contracts for 
structural steelwork have been completed for 
outside clients and this year both the turnover 
and the profit have achieved new records. 
The order book is satisfactory and includes, 
in addition to contracts for structural steel, 
orders for a number of fabricated stern frames 
and rudders for the shipbuilding industry and 
a substantial contract for intricate welded 
parts for one of the atomic energy power 
station projects. 


Satisfactory trading results have been 
obtained at the other subsidiary companies 
with the exception of Carnlough Lime Com- 
pany, Limited, which has made a small loss. 
At Carnlough increased transport costs have 


more than offset the economies of the im-’ 


proved equipment recently installed. 


May I at this stage record how sincerely 
the Board has appreciated the splendid assist- 
ance and co-operation which they have re- 
ceived from everyone within the Colville 
organisation in a year of notable development. 
The help of the staff and employees in pro- 
moting the successful achievements of the 
Company deserves our profound gratitude 
and thanks. 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS 


The production of coke, pig iron and steel 
during the year under view, already reported, 
was as follows: 


RIVES Ssisicseccscascbce 753,921 tons 
PA RO occa nccecs 789,377 ss, 
BER brossiesiccdd ct 2,095,274  ,, 


This output of steel is a record in the 
history of the Company and it was achieved 
with no material assistance from the new 
melting shop at Ravenscraig which came into 
production only during the last few weeks 
of the financial year. The benefit of the 
additional steelmaking capacity should make 
its full contribution in the coming year. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


As previously forecast, some of the older 
open hearth furnaces at Dalzell Works, where 
the equipment is no longer in keeping with 
modern standards and which are expensive 
to operate, will now be closed down. The 
transfer of skilled men from these older plants 
to the new works was an important matter to 
which the management gave much attention 
in order that it should be carried through 
smoothly and with the minimum dislocation. 
During the past twelve months the Iron 
and Steel Board have found it necessary to 
adjust the prices of all steel products follow- 
ing continued increases in the cost of raw 
materials, fuel, transport and wages. 


From the records of the Company, the cost 
of the raw materials required in the manufac- 
ture of steel are set out expressed as a ratio 
of similar costs in 1946. The basic steel- 
making materials are coking coal, iron ore and 
scrap and the relative price ratios in 1957 
over the 1946 prices taken as 100 were: 


Coking -Coal Imported Ore Scrap 
266 296 397 


The base prices for heavy sections and steel 
plates have advanced within the same period 
as follows: 


Heavy Sections Steel Plates 
256 259 


Steel prices have been restrained from 
rising to the same extent as raw material 
prices by the increase in productivity per man 
employed. Furnaces of greater capacity, 
improved mechanical equipment and better 
technical processes of steelmaking have all 
made their contribution to this increase. In 
the Colville steelworks, the ingot output of 
open hearth steel has risen from 1,410,824 
tons in 1946 to 2,006,256 tons in 1956, with 
an increase in the number of men employed 
of 325. This greater productivity has enabled 
all employees to earn substantial increases in 
their weekly wage. 


During that period of ten years the steel 
industry compares well with other industries 
in this country in the matter of improved pro- 
duction. Nevertheless in spite of all the 
efforts which have been made in Britain, 
other countries have also been advancing so 
that it is only with difficulty that we have 
avoided being put in an adverse position in 
the contest for international markets. The 
Government have at last and somewhat 
tardily taken active steps to combat further 
degeneration in the competitive power of 
British industries brought about by increasing 
costs and high taxation. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that they will persevere in their effort 
with ultimate success. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The first stage of the development plan 
has now been completed and approval has 
been given to the second stage, which includes 
the construction at Ravenscraig of a duplicate 
battery of coke ovens and by-product plant, 
a second blast furnace, additional steelmaking 
capacity and a modern slabbing mill. To 
avoid any interruption in the present output 
of plates, the construction has been planned 
in sections, each section replacing existing 
production units which will be demolished 
and removed to make way in turn for the 
next. The new slabbing mill is being erected 
adjacent to the Ravenscraig melting shop and 
when this mill is in production the present 
slabbing mill at Dalzell Works will make way 
for greatly improved heating and handling 
facilities to serve the existing plate mill which 
will be modernised. In addition, at Clyde- 
bridge Works a new four-high mill will be 
erected on a parallel site and go into produc- 
tion before the present mill ceases work. 
When this second stage is completed plate 
production will rise from 600,000 to 800,000 
tons per annum, 


‘wages and materials, is £33,500,000. 
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Alterations to the open-hearth furnaces at 
Clydebridge and the construction of a second 
blast furnace and an additional steel melting 
furnace at Ravenscraig will bring the ingot 
capacity of the Group to 2,500,000 tons per 
annum. On the Ravenscraig site there is 
ample ground for even further expansion of 
pig iron production when the development 
of coking coal supplies in Scotland makes a 
further expansion possible. 


FINANCE 


The estimated cost of the developments 
which constitute the second stage, including 
some allowance for increases in the cost of 
In the 
normal course of construction it is con- 
sidered that six years would be required for 
the completion of the whole plan. 


As indicated above, however, the plan is 
divided into several separate sections each of 
which is distinct in itself and can be dealt 
with in isolation without impairing the effec- 
tiveness of the other parts of the scheme, 
Your Board has thought that this was a 
desirable precaution in the light of the cir- 
cumstances of today. 


From the nature of the second stage already 
outlined, it will be seen to consist partly of 
replacement of existing facilities and partly 
of additions to these facilities. Finance: for 
replacement should come from the accumu- 
lated reserves of the Company or from the 
ploughing back of some portion of current 
profits. Additions to the fixed assets may 
require additional capital resources. 


Your Board decided that the Company 
should raise further long-term capital in order 
to meet part of the cost of the second stage 
of development referred to above. In addi- 
tion, banking facilities have been arranged to 
assist in financing the peak requirement 
which will arise before the new plant 
becomes revenue earning. 


As you are aware, the long-term capital 
requirements were met by the issue of £6 
million 6 per cent Convertible Debenture 
Stock 1978/81, thus raising the total issued 
loan and share capital of Colvilles from £24 
million to £30 million. This issue was offered 
at £99 with rights of conversion into ordinary 
shares in stated proportions during the years 
from 1959 to 1963. I am glad to advise you 
that this issue was fully subscribed. 


The threat of the Socialist Party to 
renationalise the steel industry if they were 
returned to power at the next election has 
made it more expensive for steel companies 
to raise the new finance required for expan- 
sion. That is one aspect of the disservice to 
the steel industry and to the country which 
this threat has caused. It is disturbing to 
think that in the minds of the Labour leaders 
this great industry is regarded merely as a 
pawn in an internal struggle for political 
leadership. 


The events of the last few months have 
brought home to everyone the delicate 
balance of our financial and trade position 
in its relation to that of the rest of the world 
and how seriously that delicate balance can be 
affected by a change in world sentiment. 
Renationalisation can no longer be regarded 
in isolation as a matter which is solely the 
concern of the United Kingdom. Other 
countries have interests and associations with 
British industry and their relations with us, 
though cordial and friendly, are bound by no 
obligation or commitment. A _ policy of 
further nationalisation might so turn their 
sentiment against us that grave financial dis- 
turbance could be caused. The financial 
disturbances of the early 1930s and the mass 
unemployment to which they gave rise were 
too profound and devastating to be readily 
forgotten. We cannot afford to contemplate 
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policies which carry the risk of bringing back 
again such conditions. 


Let us bear in mind that since the coal 
industry was nationalised the net export of 
coal has been practically wiped out and the 
adverse effect of this has contributed its own 
weakness to the financial difficulties of our 
external national balance. That these diffi- 
cfilties were not even greater has been due to 
the steady improvement in our exports of 
machinery and engineering goods, all of which 
depend almost entirely on supplies of iron 
and steel. In a country like Britain in which 
only 4 per cent to 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural production, the 
exchange of exports to provide the food we 
consume and raw materials required by in- 
dustry is vital to the standard of living of the 
working population. 


There is no economic argument which 
justifies nationalisation. The argument based 
on the need for public supervision has now 
lost its force. The Iron and Steel Board with 
its broadly based membership appointed by 
the Government has shown by its work that 
it is an effective instrument for the public 
supervision of the steel industry. 


Any arguments for nationalisation are 
based on the political theories of one Party. 
Now that the costly consequences of the 
experiment in nationalisation have been 
experienced, it would have been thought that 
even the political justification had become 
seriously diminished. But, as has been 
pointed out by many critics, such policies 
once started force their own continuance 
because they contain within themselves the 
elements of dictatorship. I see no difference 
between such policies and the practice of 
communism in Soviet Russia where even the 
trade unions have been nationalised. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the politicians who 
are journeying towards communism, while 
claiming to oppose it, will pause and reflect 
before they reach in their journey the point 
of no return. 


APPENDIX 
ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
1957 1956 
(£7000) (£7000) 


77,100 68,085 


——————— 


Income from sales, inter- 
est, etc. vA 





Cost of materials, trade 





expenses and_ services 
bought ... 38,126 34,758 
Cost of fuel 13,941 12,460 
Depreciation ada 2,842 1,087 
Debenture interest isa 166 45 
55,075 48,350 
Balance available for wages, 
salaries, taxation, divi- 
dends and re-investment 
by way of reserves 22,025 19,735 
Distributed as follows: 
Wages, salaries, national 
insurance and super- 
annuation contribu- 
tions ... err ... 13,148 12,014 
Taxation 3,016 2,850 


Dividends—Gross ... 1,511 1,155 
Reserves i aa 4,350 3,716 


— 


22,025 














NoTe.—Since wages and salaries are paid 
before deduction of tax, dividends have been 
treated on the same basis and the amount 
of taxation has been adjusted accordingly. 


Number of Employees, 18,500. Number 
of Shareholders, 41,000. 
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THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN GREEN’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-seventh annual general 
meeting of Thos. Firth & John Brown 
Limited was held on January 31st at Atlas 
Works, Sheffield, Sir John Green, JP (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The Gross Surplus after providing for 
Directors’ remuneration, but before pro- 
viding for Debenture Interest (£132,075), 
Depreciation (£568,012), and Additional 
Depreciation (£601,000) towards the 
increased cost of replacing Fixed Assets, 
amounts to £4,838,103. Taxation amounts 
to £2,113,392. 


Your Directors propose to transfer 
£1,215,000 to General Reserve and to pay 
a final dividend of 6 per cent on the 
increased Share Capital (an interim divi- 
dend of 4 per cent was paid in July last 
on the smaller Share Capital), absorbing 
£392,150. 


The Current Assets of the Group now 
amount to £17,562,731 as compared with 
Current Liabilities of £6,164,036, giving 
a cover for the latter of 2.8 times. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year £1,688,210 has been 
spent on Land, Buildings, Plant and 
Machinery by the Group. 


Outstanding Capital 
already entered into 
£1,582,000 for the Group. 


New major projects which are expected 
to be authorised during the coming year 
include additional heat treatment facili- 
ties at Thos. Firth & John Brown Limited 
and William Beardmore & Co. Limited, 
involving an approximate expenditure of 
£1 million. 


Good progress is being made in the 
installation of the new Bar Mills at Firth- 
Vickers Stainless Steels Limited, and the 
new Continuous Hot Rolling Mill at Shep- 
cote Lane Rolling Mills Limited, is at 
present undergoing trials. 


commitments 
amount to 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Throughout the year the Company and 
its subsidiaries operated practically the 
whole of the plant at full capacity, and it 
is satisfactory to report that the turnover 
of the Group was in excess of the previous 
year. At the presént time the Company’s 
Order Book is still satisfactory. 


The year has in many respects been a 
difficult one. The dislocation and up- 
heaval in trade brought about by the crisis 
in the Middle East had serious repercus- 
sions. The Company had to meet in- 
creases in freight and transport charges 
and raw materials. This was followed by 
a dispute in the Engineering trade. 
Although the Strike was not on a national 
scale, the whole of the works within the 


Group were affected and were for the most 
part out of production for two weeks. 


The settlement of the dispute was fol- 
lowed by a substantial increase in wages, 
and wnhiist certain adjustments in the sell- 
ing price of some of the Company’s pro- 
ducts have been made, it has not been 
possible by any means to recover the 
increased cost arising from wages and 
materials. 


These mounting costs not only adversely 
affect the competitive capacity of the 
Company, but involve a_ substantial 
increase in the working capital required to 
finance Work-in-Progress and the pur- 
chase of raw materials. 


Although the Company’s works have 
been fully occupied during the year under 
review, and the Order Book at the moment 
is satisfactory, there is a distinct slowing 
down in the pace of new business, the 
pressure of demand which had been so 
strongly felt in the economy during the 
preceding three years having been 
retarded, 


In the export field trading is more diffi- 
cult and new orders harder to secure, 
irrespective of selling prices. 


NEED FOR PERIOD OF STABILITY 


Last year I stressed the need that every 
effort should be made to bring about a 
degree of stability in wages and prices as 
soon as possible. This was not achieved, 
and the financial measures which the 
Government have been compelled to take 
emphasise the gravity of the position. In 
my view, it is vital that all sections of the 
community should unitedly endeavour to 
bring about a prolonged period of stability. 
Success in such a policy would bring a 
rich reward. It is only during a period of 
stability and sustained effort can we ascer- 
tain the extent to which increased effici- 
ency at home will off-set the growing 
competition from abroad and the many 
other difficulties and problems which have 
to be met both in the home market and 
internationally. 


Looking ahead, it is necessary for us to 
keep in mind the fact that all Political 
Parties in this country are committed to 
the European Free Trade Area proposals 
on the broad general ground “that we 
cannot afford to keep out.” The inevit- 
able consequence will be that serious com- 
petition will quickly emerge, and this will 
strain our national economy and tax our 
capacity to compete effectively both at 
home and abroad. 


It stands out clearly that the high stan- 
dard of living already achieved and en- 
joyed in this country, together with the 
growing burden of Social services of all 
kinds which is reflected in the high level 
of taxation, will require a sustained effort 
on the part of those whose job it is to 
produce and keep the wheels of industry 
moving. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID AND STRONG POSITION 


CHANCELLOR’S EFFORTS TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 


DETERMINATION TO COMBAT INFLATION AND MAINTAIN POUND VALUE 


IMPORTANCE OF HIGH LEVEL OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET OPPORTUNITIES 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland will be held 
on February 25th in Edinburgh. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Governor of the Bank, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, 
PC, GCVO, LLD: 


I desire in the first place to refer to changes 
which took place during 1957 in the Court of 
Directors. Mr Kenneth Murray, who had 
been an Ordinary Director since 1935 and 
Chairman of the Court from 1946 until 1955, 
resigned in June. I would take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Mr Murray on the 
honour of Knighthood recently conferred 
upon him by Her Majesty the Queen. Sir 
William Young Darling, CBE, MC, DL, 
LLD, has also resigned from the Court of 
Ordinary Directors. I am glad to say, how- 
ever, that he has agreed to serve as an 
Extraordinary Director. 


Accompanying this Statement is a copy of 
our Annual Report and Accounts, incor- 
porating a Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet of the Group, 
but before dealing with our own affairs I 
propose to comment briefly on matters of 
wider significance. 


A RATHER CONFUSED SCENE 


The scene confronting us today is rather 
confused, and looking back it is difficult to 
reconcile the happening of the first half of 
the year with the events which followed in 
September. Bank Rate, which stood at 5} 
per cent at this time last year, was reduced 
to 5 per cent on February 7th, a movement 
described at the time by the Authorities as 
“a technical adjustment” to bring it into 
line with the reduction in money market rates 
which had taken place earlier. The disloca- 
tion caused by the Suez crisis did not affect 
our overseas trading results as much as might 
have been expected and our balance of pay- 
ments position weathered the storm reason- 
ably well.’ Generally, there appeared to be 
no lack of confidence in the country’s over- 
all financial position despite the fact that the 
internal price level, principally as a result of 
Wage increases, continued on its upward 
course. The Government _ successfully 
carried through funding operations on a con- 
siderable scale by sales of gilt-edged securities 
in the open market. A measure of tax 
relief was granted in the Budget, and there 
was a fairly widespread belief that some 
relaxation of the restrictions on credit might 
be forthcoming. 


CHANCELLOR’S ACTIONS A SHOCK 


The drastic nature of the measures taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Sep- 
tember came as a shock to us all. Sterling 
had, it is true, come under strong speculative 
pressure in the late summer but with our 
current payments accounts still running in 
our favour the real seriousness of the position 
was not widely appreciated. It had perhaps 


been forgotten that the inadequacy of the 
country’s reserves places us, as bankers to 
the Sterling Area, in the position of being 
dependent on the maintenance of confidence 
abroad in our currency and that confidence 
can be undermined by doubts about our 
economic policies as well as by adverse trade 
and balance of payments figures. That is 
precisely what happened last year. The con- 
tinued upward movement in the general level 
of our prices and the possibility of further 
wage increases gave rise to fears that we were 
not carrying on the fight against inflation 
resolutely enough and that this might bring 
about a devaluation of sterling. 


The aim of the Chancellor was, therefore, 
to restore confidence in sterling by demon- 
strating the Government’s determination to 
combat inflation and maintain the value of 
the pound. Our inflation has been fed by 
increases in the money supply and the Chan- 
cellor decided that this must stop. As he 
said, “ There can be no remedy for inflation 
and the steadily rising prices which go with 
it which does not include, and indeed is not 
founded upon, a control of the money 
supply.” He based his policy on four main 
measures: (1) A rise in the Bank Rate from 
5 to 7 per cent, the highest level at which 
it has stood since 1921 ; (2) a new directive 
to the Capital Issues Committee to take up 
a more restrictive and critical attitude towards 
applications to borrow and in particular 
towards applications for large amounts ; (3) 
a further intensification of the quantitative 
restriction on bank advances by requesting 
the Banks to hold their advances over 
the following year at the average level 
of the previous twelve months; and (4) a 
limitation of Government spending and a 
reduction in the capital investment pro- 
grammes of Local Authorities and the 
Nationalised Industries. 


The raising of the Bank Rate is an expen- 
sive part of the policy. Last year I referred 
to the cost to the Exchequer of a high Bank 
Rate and the strain which it places on our 
external payments account. My remarks 
then apply even more forcibly to a Bank Rate 
at today’s level. 


BANK ADVANCES 


We are directly concerned with the new 
directive on bank advances and, along with 
the other Banks, we have assured the Chan- 
cellor that we shall do our best to keep our 
advances within the target. This may not 
be easy to achieve for the extent to which 
overdraft limits granted for trading purposes 
are utilised at any particular time depends 
largely on the requirements of customers, 
and accordingly a bank’s total advances 
cannot be maintained at any particular level 


merely by turning away requests for new 
advances. 


While the Banks have readily co-operated 
in giving effect in their lending to official 
policy and, while they have promised their 


co-operation in giving effect to the new direc- 
tive, they cannot but have a sense of frustra- 
tion in that they have again been singled out 
as an instrument of official policy. This feel- 
ing is accentuated by the fact that the gap 
created by their consequent inability to lend 
for certain purposes is being filled by other 
financial institutions not subject to similar 
restrictions and which in the main draw funds 
from the same sources as the Banks. Deposits 
are attracted away from the Banks by the 
generous rates of interest which such other 
financial institutions can offer by reason of 
the. high rates they are able to charge for the 
loans they grant. Is it surprising, therefore, 
that Bankers feel aggrieved when they learn of 
consents being granted by the Capital Issues 
Committee “to borrow from a source other 
than a bank”? Why, they ask, should so 
much lending, traditionally undertaken by the 
Banks in the past, now be channelled by 
official policy to other institutions? 


FREE TRADE AREA 


I did not comment last year on the prob- 
able effect on our industries of the establish- 
ment of the European Common Market or of 
the proposal that this country should become 
a member of a European Free Trade Area. 
I realised then that the proposals would 
require detailed study before I would be 
justified in expressing an opinion. The Com- 
mon Market Treaty, laying down the condi- 
tions under which the European Economic 
Community consisting of France, Western 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux Countries is 
to be established, came into force on January 
1, 1958. The first tariff reductions are to take 
place in January 1959 and eventually all tariff 
barriers and import restrictions among the 
six countries will be abolished. This will be 
accompanied by the establishment by the six 
countries of a common tariff wall in respect 
of imports from outside the Community. It 
is against this background that the proposals 
to set up the Free Trade Area must be 
viewed. I think there can be little doubt 
that, even although some of our industries 
may be adversely affected, we cannot afford 
to isolate ourselves from the European Com- 
munity by refusing to become part of the 
Free Trade Area. During 1957 several 
detailed investigations of the proposals have 
been made by bodies in this country and, as 
a result, it is now possible to assess to some 
extent the probable effects on our economy. 
The Economist Intelligence Unit undertook 
a comprehensive study of the proposals, and 
their Report, “ Britain and Europe,” has now 
been issued. The authors have reached the 
conclusion that “the greater part of manu- 
facturing industry in the United Kingdom 
would benefit from British membership of a 
Free Trade Area,” and they are firmly con- 
vinced that “ the United Kingdom’s interests 
would be damaged if it remained outside.” 
The evolution of the Free Trade Area must 
of necessity be a gradual process and it will 
call for some considerable adjustments in our 
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jndustrial structure. New opportunities will 
be presented for an expansion of our trade 
and we must make a determined effort to 
grasp them. The Report refers to our low 
rate of investment and economic growth and 
attributes this largely to our high rate of 
private consumption and an inadequacy of 
savings. It discusses this problem very fully 
and suggests that “ some politically acceptable 
way” must be found “of controlling con- 
sumption,” because “ whether or no there is a 
Free Trade Area, Britain must invest more.” 
I have previously referred to the inadequacy 
of our savings for investment and it is dis- 
appointing to observe, despite the promising 
start, the poor results shown by National 
Savings figures during the past year. In my 
view, the great disincentives to a satisfactory 
level of savings are the present high level of 
taxation and the steady depreciation in the 
purchasing power of our currency. 


WAGE INCREASES v. INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


I have referred in previous years to the 
importance of a high level of capital invest- 
ment, for our future prosperity seems to me 
to depend on a continued increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity and efficiency of industry. A 
criticism of our monetary policy of recent 
years is that it has been instrumental in 
severely curtailing the capital investment pro- 
gramme of the private sector of industry and 
yet has failed in achieving its primary objec- 
tive of halting inflation. One of the main 
causes Of this failure is that the increase in 
production has not kept pace with the 
growth in the spending power in the hands 
of the public, by reason of the simple fact 
that wage increases have not been offset by 
increased productivity. To some extent our 
troubles in this respect have arisen not only 
from increases in basic wage rates but also 
from the fact that, in a situation where the 
demand for labour has been in excess of the 
supply, employers have been very ready to 
pay special and overtime rates to attract 
and retain labour. It has been possible 
for industry to cover these inflated wage 
costs by increasing the prices of their 
products because of the high level of con- 
sumer spending power, 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRY—A FAIRLY 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Scottish industry in general has had a fairly 
satisfactory year. It was not greatly affected 
by the dislocation of maritime trade and 
resulting shortage of oil supplies caused by 
the closure of the Suez Canal during the early 
part of the year, and the loss of production 
iM engineering and shipbuilding due to the 
strike in the spring has been at least partially 
made good. Although orders for new ships 
fell in the second half of the year, Scottish 
shipbuilders still have work on hand for many 
years ahead, unless the present depression in 
freight rates leads to further cancellation of 
orders. Scotland is to have a fair stake in 
the development of atomic energy. There are 
the fast breeder and materials-testing reactors 
at Dounreay, the plant being constructed at 
Chapelcross near Annan for the production of 
plutonium and the nuclear power station to 
be constructed by the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board at Hunterston. There is 
every prospect that Scotland will share in any 
further expansion of this industry, and it is 
gratifying to see that the first atomic-powered 
oil tanker in the world may be constructed 
on the Clyde. Coal production in Scotland 
imcreased in the first half of the year by about 
150,000 tons, but unfortunately this improve- 
Ment was not maintained and the final results 
for the year were disappointing. Steel output 
continued to increase in the early months of 
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1957 but towards the end of the year demand 
eased and some unused capacity became 
apparent. Important steel expansion schemes 
are now in progress which should help to 
maintain our prices at competitive levels and 
meet any expansion of demand. The 
modernisation plans of British Railways may 
open up new opportunities for the locomotive 
building industry which has not been faring 
too well recently. 


The whisky industry has again had a good 
year in the export field and 1957 saw a new 
record being achieved in overseas earnings ; 
in fact, these have risen from around £10 
million in 1946 to over five times that amount. 
The prospects for the woollen industry, which 
has in the past had a large overseas trade, are, 
however, being affected by the new import 
quota arrangements imposed by the United 
States of America. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


This year I feel I should pay a special 
tribute to the Scottish Council (Development 
and Industry) for its efforts to advance 
Scotland’s claim to be chosen as the site of 
the proposed new Steel Strip Mill. The 
matter is of importance to us all. As the 
Council Record says, “With diminishing 
employment opportunity, Scotland has great 
need of an industry on the scale of the pro- 
jected new Steel Strip Mill.” The claim, 
however, is not being pressed on any narrow 
nationalistic grounds for it is considered by 
the Council that, looking at the United King- 
dom economy as a whole, the balance of 
economic advantage would lie in the Mill 
being located in Scotland. Another matter 
in which the Scottish Council has taken a 
very active interest is the proposed new 
Graving Dock for the Clyde and there is 
every possibility that this project will be 
brought to fruition. 


Other major projects in hand are an 
extension to the Oil Terminal at Finnart on 
Loch Long and the erection of a new plant 
at Grangemouth by British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals Limited for the manufacture of 
phenol. The developments at Grangemouth 
are, as I have said before, of great value to 
the economy of Scotland. 


Our farmers are dependent on the weather 
which, on the whole, was somewhat unkind 
to them last year. The winter was mild with 
very little frost or snow, and abnormally dry 
weather in June, which affected some crops, 
was followed in the remaining months of the 
summer by heavy rain and high winds, 
spoiling many crops, especially in the north- 
east of Scotland. Notwithstanding these set- 
backs, the harvest was at least average for the 
country as a whole and it was a good year 
for stock breeders. The latest official esti- 
mate of the gross output of Scottish farming 
for the year ended May, 1957, places on it 
a value of around £160 million, more than 
four times the prewar figure, but a truer 
comparison is obtained by taking the volume 
of production which was 57 per cent greater 
than prewar. In agriculture, as in other 
industries, production costs have continued 
to rise, but these have been partially offset 
by improved farming methods, a _ higher 
degree of efficiency of production and the 
greater use of machinery. In spite of all the 
difficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend, our farmers have lessened the country’s 
dependence on imported foodstuffs. Some 
uncertainty exists as to how the industry will 
be affected by the establishment of a Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. Now that the 
detailed arrangements for the Free Trade 
Area are being worked out, I sincerely hope 
that consideration will be given to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the industry to 
ensure that it Will not suffer, for its main- 
tenance at the highest possible level of 
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production is of the greatest importance to 
our economy. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


Turning now to our own affairs, the net 
profit for the year amounts to £637,253, 
after making the usual allocations to the Staff 
Pension and Widows’ Funds and providing 
for all taxation. Transfers have been made 
to Reserve for Contingencies, out of which 
provision has been made for all bad and 
doubtful debts, fluctuations in the value of 
Investments and other contingencies. The 
resources available to us during the year 
were maintained on a slightly higher average 
level than in 1956, but the resulting increased 
income has been more than fully absorbed 
by increased costs of administration. Prac- 
tically all items of expenditure rose in 1957, 
but the major increases were in salaries and 
Pension Fund contributions. It is this 
burden of steadily rising costs which has 
made it necessary for the Scottish Banks to 
decide to increase the charges to customers. 
The existing charges have remained substan- 
tially unchanged since 1952, and while the 
new scale of charges will still leave customers 
of the Scottish Banks with a cheap banking 
service, the decision to make the increase 
was taken very reluctantly and only after the 
most careful consideration. 


Deposits at just over {£121 million are 
nearly £1 million above the figure at the end 
of 1956. During the year, as I have already 
mentioned, we continued to face strong com- © 
petition for deposits from other financial 
institutions, and in addition the high Trea- 
sury Bill Rate continued to attract deposits 
away from us, particularly in the later months 
of the year. 


Our Advances at the end of the. 
year totalled £42.7 million, a decrease 
£2.2 million on the figure at December 31, 
1956. 


We again show our Investments at or under 
the market value at the end of the year. The 
only other Balance Sheet figure which calls 
for comment, and only because of the large 
increase as compared with 1956, is that under 
the heading “‘ Acceptances, Confirmed Credits 
and Other Obligations on account of cus- 
tomers” and the contra total for the corre- 
sponding liability of our customers to the 
Bank. The increase here is due to a number 
of large current transactions in our Overseas 
Departments, 


These results, which I regard as not un- 
satisfactory, have been achieved against a 
background of considerable difficulty. The 
highly liquid and strong position of the 
Bank’s affairs as shown in the Balance Sheet 
will, I am sure, give satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers and stockholders alike. 


A final dividend at the rate of 7 per cent 
actual, making 14 per cent for the year, is 
recommended and it is also proposed that a 
sum of £150,000 of the balance remaining 
available be added to Reserve for Contingen- 
cies. If these recommendations are approved 
a sum of £151,631 will be carried forward 
to 1958. 


The experience of our Associated Banks 
during the year has been largely the same as 
our own. Both show strong liquid positions. 
The benefit of increased resources has in each 
case been insufficient to cover higher costs 
and both report slightly lower profits this 
year. The consolidated profit of the Group 
amounts to £894,560, a decrease of £6,119 
as compared with 1956. The Deposits of the 
Group amount to £316 million, an increase of 
over £5 million, while Advances at over £107 
million show a contraction of almost £8 
million. 
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Opportunities for further expansion in 
Scotland are very limited but the Group as a 
whole has continued its policy of expanding 
its business in England. In 1957 Williams 
Deacon’s Bank opened a new Branch at 
Leicester and during the current year it is 
proposed to open new Branches at Bristol, 
Cardiff, Chester, Leeds, Southampton and 
Warrington, thus widening still further the 
field of the Group’s activities. We ourselves 
have opened two new Branches in London 
—at Mincing Lane in July last and at 
Knightsbridge on January 7th of this year, 
bringing the number of our Offices in 
London up to seven. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES 
AND STAFF 


In conclusion, I would like, on behalf of 
the Court, to pay a tribute to our Staff. The 
results shown by the Bank during the past 
difficult year could not have been achieved 
without hard work and keenness in all grades 
—at Head Office and throughout our organi- 
sation. I would like, therefore, to express our 
thanks to Mr Ballantyne, our General Man- 


ager, and all those who serve so loyally under 
im, 


KOLOK 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Carbon Paper and Typewriter 
Ribbon Makers) 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Kolok Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on January 31st in London, Mr 
E. S. Dumont (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The Net Profit of the Company for the 
year under review is £174,377 and the Net 
Profit of the Group is £196,997 as compared 
with £169,430 and £195,363 for the previous 
year. 


I should point out, however, that of the 
Net Profit for the year under review approxi- 
mately £9,000 is represented by taking into 
account a provision no longer required. 


The Accounts are generally self-explana- 
tory, but I would like to draw your attention 
to the following: 


(a) the additional Investment of £20,000 
we have made in an Associated 
Company which should bear good 
fruit in the future ; 


(b) the further provision of £10,000 for 
General Contingencies which now 
stands at £34,000. 


The financial strength of the Group has 
further improved, the surplus Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities 
£441,509 as compared with £420,266 for the 
preceding year. 


Your Directors propose to recommend the 
payment of the same total dividend as was 
paid last year, that is 30 per cent, of which 
74 per cent has been paid as an Interim 
Dividend. 


The effect of the Government’s measures 
to curb inflation and of continued increased 
costs which are reducing our margins make 
it impossible to forecast the results of the 
current year. Nevertheless, I am able to 
state that, in so far as turnover and the rate 


of incoming orders are concerned, the posi- 
tion is satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


amounting to - 
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THE UNION DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS LARGELY 
SURMOUNTED 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD KENNET’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London, Limited, will 
be held on February 20th, at the offices of 
the company, 39, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, the Right Honourable Lord Kennet of 
the Dene, PC, GBE, DSO, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


I can conveniently make use of a marine 
metaphor to tell the story of our Company’s 
year. In 1955, when the Bank Rate rose from 
3 per cent to 44 per cent in the first quarter 
of the year, we learned that we were sailing 
in stormy seas, and that we must expect more 
squalls ahead. So we re-stowed the freight 
and shortened sail. We foresaw squalls ; but 
no more than others did we foresee a squall 
so far ahead and so fierce as that on Septem- 
ber 19th last when the Bank Rate rose by 
2 per cent to 7 per cent. However, the ship 
in her new trim proved wholly stable 
and seaworthy; and when the squall 
had blown over she sailed on at her 
usual steady rate. 


In other words, our total profits for the 
year ‘at £415,253 were about 1] per cent only 
less than those of £420,769 in the preceding 
and less stormy year; and our dividend is 
unchanged at 12} per cent. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


As I reported to you in 1956, the policy of 
your Board was, and is, in these difficult days 
with their uncertainties about Bank Rate, to 
“trim the ship” by reducing our holding of 
bonds, in length of maturity and in amount, 
and by promoting business in bills. Our 
balance-sheet figures illustrate our continu- 
ance of this policy. Bills discounted stand at 
£185,052,018, compared with £163,612,481 
the year before; and British Government 
Bonds (and some _ other securities) at 
£58,154,071 in comparison with £72,676,508. 
These have been written down to less than 
market value. 


Consequentially, contingent liability on 
bills re-discounted (excluding Treasury Bills) 
is £34,523,989, compared with £21,344,758. 
That is higher than ever before. Another 
“record high” is the figure for cash at 
Bankers, at £6,031,000. 


UTILITY OF THE DISCOUNT 
MARKET 


At a time when the machinery of the 
London Money Market and that of the 
market in Government securities are under 
discussion, it seems relevant to emphasise the 
utility of the discount-market in furthering 
the purposes of national monetary policy. It 
has been illustrated by the story of those 
markets in the last few years, and last year 
in particular. We may claim for the discount- 
market that the story shows that, however 
unusual or abrupt the changes in monetary 
conditions, the discount-market provides an 
accurate, efficient and reliable mechanism for 
bringing into effect whatever tendency is re- 
quired by public policy as to monetary supply 
and rates, and for maintaining the market 
both for Government and*other short-term 
securities.. It has shown, too, that this can 
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be done without loss of 
capital, or of a fair 
for the use of it. 


shareholders’ 
return to them 


To return to my marine metaphor, we must 
all wish to thank our management and our 
staff for the skill and energy with which they 
have steered and handled our ship through 
the recent spell of bad weather. They have 
achieved a good result in a bad year. We 
thank also our friends and customers for the 
continuance of their support. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE 
GROUP 


FALL IN PRICES MORE VALUABLE 
THAN WAGE INCREASES 


“ Approximately 16 per cent of our quoted 
investments are in North America and we be- 
lieve the long term prospects for the leading 
companies there are good—better perhaps 
than in this country because, in America, 
there is not the same continuous and unin- 
formed attack on the capitalistic system and 
on ‘ profits,” states Sir Nutcombe Hume, 
KBE, MC (Chairman), in his Review to 
Stockholders of The Charterhouse Group. 


“The American working man and his 
leaders,” he continued, “seem to have learnt 
faster than ours that it is from profits that all 
growth and development spring; and that 
profits can only be made under the leadership 
of good and experienced managers in both 
privately and State owned enterprises. 


“It is no more than a simple truth that if 
every employed person, be he a Managing 
Director or the last joined apprentice, would 
put a little more into his work and refrain, 
until increased productivity warrants it, from 
trying to take more out of it, we could see 
an improvement in output and a fall in prices 
which is worth much more than a rise in 
wages. The enormous capital expenditure 
of the past few years is now being translated 
into increased manufacturing facilities and 
we now only need to apply the human effort 


to put this country in the forefront in world 
markets. 


“The Trust has enjoyed a satisfactory 
year. The outstanding event in the Charter- 
house Industrial Development Company dur- 
ing the year was the inclusion in the Group 
of the old-established reputable and success- 
ful Insurance Broking firm of Glanvill, 
Enthoven & Co., Ltd. The whole of its 
share capital, except £70,000 Redeemable 
Preference Shares, has been purchased by S. 
Japhet & Co., Limited, of which the whole 
issued capital is in turn owned by the Devel- 
opment Company. 


“ Charterhouse Finance Corporation which 
undertakes public issues and placings had 
quite an active year and has a fair volume of 
business in hand, 


“ Charterhouse Canada Limited did well 
again last year and at December 31st had 
$1,931,810 invested in ten companies, all of 
which are showing progress. 


“Charterhouse Australia Limited is still 
in the doldrums and the process of readjust- 
ment is still going on. I think it is fair to 
claim that its situation is steadily improving. 


“S$. Japhet & Co., Limited had another 
successful year.” 


Referring to the policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment to combat uncontrolled inflation, Sit 
Nutcombe Hume said that one must express 
doubt as to its lasting success unless a reduc- 
tion, as opposed to a mere maintenance, of 
Government expenditure was achieved and 
unless the Nationalised Industries were sub- 
jected to the same conditions as the private 
sector of the economy and made to pay theif 
way. 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 


DAVID JOHN ROBARTS 


1956 
£ 
7,500,000 


5,544,000 
2,456,000 


8,000,000 





900,517 
8,900,517 


225,984,255 
17,382,595 
100,107 
199,238 


243,666,195 


The Rt. Hon. LORD KENNET OF THE DENE, P.C., G.B.E., D.S.O, 
ERIC O. FAULKNER, M.B.E. (Deputy Chairman) 
Sir GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, K.C.M.G. J. 


MARK R. NORMAN, O.B.E. 


The Hon. 
Sir 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 
LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL (in £1 Units of — 
AUTHORISED in 
IsSUED 

RESERVE 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
Balance carried forward 


LOANS secured on Assets of the Company 

DEPOSITS, OTHER LIABILITIES snp RESERVE ror CONTINGENCIES 
DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES ... 

PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND less Income Tax 


Notes: (1) There is a contingent liability in respect of Bills Re-discounted (excluding Treasury Bills) 


£252,566,712 





1956 
£ 
5,791,391 
163,612,481 
71,027,312 


1,649,196 
72,676,508 
10,286,225 
252,366,605 


100,107 


100,000 


£252,566,712 





of £34,523,989 (1956, £21,344,758). 
(2) The amount now recoverable in respect of income tax suffered in excess of taxation upon 
profits to date has been included in Loans and Amounts Receivable. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND _... 
BILLS DISCOUNTED less rebate and reserve 
SECURITIES at less than Market Value: 
British Government, British Corporation, Public Board, Dominion and 
Colonial Government and Corporation 
Unquoted : 
British Corporation and Public Board Mortgages... 


LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


FIXED ASSETS 


SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES at cost ... 


The net assets of Subsidiaries at 31st December, 1957, are peel by Depeie ‘with the 
Company (per contra). 


FREEHOLD PREMISES, pe Furniture and a: at cost ” 
amounts written off . 


KENNET, pe 
E. O. FAULKNER, J 

A. A. JAMIESON, ie 
C. G. SEVASTOPULO, Secretary. 


(Chairman) 


IVAN SPENS, O.B.E. 
ARCHIBALD JAMIESON, K.B.E, 





1957 

7,500,000 

5,544,000 

2,456,000 

8,000,000 

917,295 

8,917,295 
217,531,277 
33,897,613 
100,107 
199,238 


251,728,235 





1957 
6,031,000 
185,052,018 
53,478,228 


4,675,843 


58,154,071 
11,208,334 
260,445,423 


100,107 


100,000 


£260,645,530 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 


1956 
£ 


420,769 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR, after providing for amortization of premiums on 
securities, rebate and taxation, and after —_— a transfer to Reserve 
for Contingencies 


Notes: (1) The Accounts of Subsidiaries one malities senile nor ‘fens os ae: year 1957 (1956 amb, 


398,475 


22,294 
878,223 


£900,517 





(2) The Directors’ emoluments for the year were — Directors’ Fees £7,500 and Chairman’s 
Remuneration £2,400 — a total of £9,900 (1956 same). 


Deduct Dividends paid and proposed per £1 Unit of Stock, Jess Income Tax— 
Interim of Is. 3d. -_ 3rd winagan ay | Eee 
Final of 1s. 3d. a 


Add : Balance brought forward from previous year ... 


Balance carried forward 31st December, 1957... 20.0 cee eee 


39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


1957 

415,253 

199,237 

199,238 
398,475 
16,778 
900,517 
£917,295 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS IN 21st YEAR 


MR P. PERRING-THOMS ON A YEAR OF PROGRESS 
AND EXPANSION 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on February 
4th at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, Mr P. Perring-Thoms (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr A. O. B. Wall, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The attached Accounts are for the twenty- 
first year since the incorporation of Radio 
Rentals Limited as a Public Company. It is 
therefore especially pleasing for me to present 
to you the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
of the Group for the year to August 31, 1957 
and to report on the continued growth of 
your business. 


The trading profit of the Group after 
meeting all charges other than taxation 
amounted to £1,322,900—a record in the 
history of the Organisation—compared with 
£1,028,586 for the previous year. After pro- 
viding £717,181 for taxation, the net profit 
of the Group amounted to £613,410, an 
increase of £35,556. The burden of taxation 
which we have to bear is extremely heavy as 
the above figures show. Indeed, whilst divi- 
dends are paid under deduction of income 
tax at the rate of 8s. 6d. in the £, we have 
to provide profits tax, which, on the proposed 
scale of distribution, gives rise to an addi- 
tional liability of approximately 5s. 6d. for 
every £ paid by way of dividends. 


The increase in profit is due primarily to 
expansion and improved efficiency and not 
to any increase in profit margins. I am 
pleased to tell you that our rental charges 
and sale prices continue to be keenly com- 
petitive and we are doing our best to assist 
in the national effort to defeat inflation by 
our endeavours to reduce and stabilise prices 
wherever possible. 


EFFECTS OF SEVERE CREDIT 
RESTRICTIONS 


31st August, 1957 completed a full year of 
trading under severe credit restrictions. The 
impact of the Control of Hiring Order is 
continuing to restrict the Radio side of our 
business very severely, but this handicap is 
not sO apparent with Television because a 
larger percentage of the public prefer to rent 
Television sets than was the case with Radio 
during its years of expansion, due no doubt 
to the general recognition that Television sets 
can be very expensive to maintain by indi- 
viduals. 


The sale of our interests in Burgot Rentals 
Limited to the minority shareholders resulted 
in a surplus of £7,691 as shown in the Con- 
solidated Profit and Loss Account. All the 
subsidiary companies in the Group are now 
wholly owned. I am glad to be able to report 
that they have all operated at a profit, with 
the exception of Rentevision Limited, which 
has not commenced trading. 


Our manufacturing company, Mains Radio 
Gramophones Limited, which was established 
in 1929, and which became a subsidiary of 
the Company in 1945, has again raised its 
output to a new record level. The increased 
supply of first class receivers, all of which 


were manufactured by our subsidiary and 
which were designed not only for ease of 
maintenance but also for superior per- 
formance, has contributed in no _ small 
measure to the business done by the Parent 
Company. 


Our service departments have been geared 
to meet an increased demand as we appreciate 
that the ability to service our receivers must 
keep pace with the ever-growing number of 
subscribers. I have every confidence in our 
technical development and field staff and I 
am more than satisfied that our long-held 
reputation for service is being fully main- 
tained. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Turning now to the matter of appropria- 
tion, your Directors recommend the transfer 
of £405,119 to General Reserve which will 
increase this Reserve in the Balance Sheet 
of the Parent Company to £1,500,000, more 
than £150,000 in excess of the total issued 
capital of Radio Rentals Limited. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend at the rate of 224 per 
cent on the Ordinary Capital of the Com- 
pany, making with the Interim Dividend of 
74 per cent already paid, a total distribution 
for the year of 30 per cent. The aforemen- 
tioned dividends, together with the dividends 
already paid on the Preference Capital, 
absorb net £169,174, leaving a balance of 
£313,027 to be carried forward in the Balance 
Sheet of the Parent Company. The amount 
carried forward in the Accounts of the sub- 
sidiary companies is £115,351, a total for 
the Group of £428,378. 


In future it is the intention of your 
Directors to equate to a greater degree the 
amount distributed in the Interim and Final 
Dividends. 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Trading during the three months ended 
December 31, 1957, has, I am glad to say, 
continued to be satisfactory and your 
Directors look to the future with confidence. 
It will be readily understood, however, that 
profits must depend largely upon _ the 
economic state of the country. Our operat- 
ing costs, in common with those of practically 
all other industries, continue to rise. 
Increases in remuneration have recently 
been granted to managerial, engineering and 
clerical grades throughout the Group. It 
will be the continued endeavour of your 
Directors to increase efficiertcy of operation 
and production thereby to obviate the neces- 
sity of passing on increases in costs to our 
subscribers. 


My vote of thanks to the staff is not to 
me a yearly formality for I have worked 
side by side with many of them for a con- 
siderable length of time and it is giving 
me great pleasure to make suitable presenta- 
tions to staff for long service. The thanks of 
the Directors and the Shareholders to the 
staff will, I am sure, be as well received as 
they are merited. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring director, Mr A. P. B. Ren- 
shaw, MIEE, was re-elected. 
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THE AVON INDIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


The sixty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of The Avon India Rubber Company Limited 
was held on January 31st at Melksham, 
Wiltshire, Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 


_The following are extracts 
circulated Statement : 


The group profit, after providing for taxa- 
tion of £325,245, amounted to £371,448, 
compared with £287,561. These results are 
very encouraging, especially when the diffi- 
culties which the Motor Industry suffered 
through petrol rationing early in the year are 
taken into account. 


In general tyre production your Company 
has maintained its position, while in Motor 
Cycle tyres we have gained special success, 
Export sales again made an _ important 
contribution, and this is very welcome when 
it is remembered that your Company is 
wholly British. Progress has been made in 
many products other than tyres, and the 
results of George Spencer, Moulton & Co., 
Ltd., have fully justified our confidence. Avon 
Footwear Sales Ltd., shows a higher profit 
than last year. 


Your Company acquired on December 31, 
1957, the entire Share Capital of Henley’s 
Tyre & Rubber Co. Ltd., who will continue 
to market Henley tyres, which will be made 
in your factory at Melksham, using plant 
already available. 


Your Directors have every confidence in 
the Company’s ability to continue its 
progress. 


The Report was adopted. 


BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE 


RECORD RESULTS IN JUBILEE YEAR 


from his 


The fifty-first annual general meeting was 
held on January 31st, in London, Sir Cecil 
M. Weir, KCMG, KBE, MC (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: We are celebrating 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of our Company's 
existence. The accounts contain record 
figures in every relevant section ; in revenue, 
in employment, in capital employed, and in 
profit earned. 


The financial year has been marked by 
expansion both in our development effort 
and in the Authorised Capital and capital 
raised and employed in the business. 


We continue to enjoy a favourable position 
in the market for orthodox punched card 
equipment. Sustained effort continues to be 
applied to the development of new mechani- 
cal and electro-mechanical machines and 
devices which can be used as conventional 
punched card machinery or as auxiliary 
apparatus for computers. We fully realise the 
impact of the application of electronic tech- 
niques to existing types of orthodox equip 
ment and in the adoption, wherever practic- 
able and economic to the user, of digital com- 
puters as addition to, or in substitution for, 
orthodox punched card equipment. 


The range of electronic apparatus now 
being delivered or in an advanced state 
development extends from moderately priced 
computers of the well-established Hec 
General Purpose Computer, Types 1201 and 
1202, to computers in the medium pric 
range. 

As in previous years, our business overseas 
has continued to expand parallel with our 
business at home. The report was adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1958 of the stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 5th at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke (the Chairman) presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the Meeting and the Report of the 
Auditors. 


The Chairman moved: 


That the Report of the Directors of the 

Company now produced, together with the 
Accounts annexed as at December 31, 
1957, duly audited, be received, approved 
and adopted, and that there be declared, 
payable on February 20, 1958, to the 
stockholders registered in the books of the 
Company on January 12, 1958, a Final 
Dividend of 6 per cent, making 12 per cent 
for the year, on the Ordinary stock, and 
a Final Dividend of 10 per cent, making 
20 per cent for the year, on the Staff 
stock, less income tax at the standard 
rate in each case. 


Sir F. Cecil Ellerton, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded the Motion which was carried. 
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Field-Marshal the Right Honourable the 
Earl Alexander of Tunis, KG, PC, GCB, 
GCMG, CSI, DSO, MC, Mr David Martyn 
Evans Bevan, Mr Willoughby Guy Bryan, 
Sir Matthew Watt Drysdale, Mr Thomas 
Calderwood Dundas, MBE, Mr Francis 
William Alfred Fairfax-Cholmeley, Mr Adam 
Denzil Marris,s CMG, Mr Roger Henry 
Parker, MC, Sir Edward Walter Thompson 
and Mr Anthony William Tuke, retiring 
Directors, were re-elected Directors of the 
Company, and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 


A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and 
a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding at the Meeting were unanimously 
accorded. 





APPOINTMENTS 





_ 


SALES ENGINEER 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


require, for their Scientific Apparatus Sales 

Department, a man to deal with enquiries from 

Academic and Industrial Research Laboratorics in 

all parts of the world. Eventually, the man 

appointed would have to visit customers and 

prospective customers and appropriate exhibitions. 
The desired qualifications for the post are: 
University Degree or equivalent. F 
Research or Analytical Laboratory experience 
and an additional recommendation would be a 
knowledge of analytical, electronic or vacuum 
techniques. 


Candidates are invited to apply, quoting refer- 
ence 0.10, to: 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
METROPOLITAN-VICKERS, 
ELECTRICAL CO., LTD., 
TRAFFORD PARK, 
MANCHESTER, 17. 


ORKS MANAGER for up-to-date medium-sized old- 

established Liverpool manufacturers. Departments 
include Hardware, Lithographic Printing on metal and 
paper, Composite Boxes. Plastic Housewares. Able to 
control through departments heads in firm commercial 
manner. High salary will be paid to the man who can 
convince us that he has ambitious optimistic outlook and 
can hold senior executive status. Superannuation plan.— 
Write full details personal experience, present position and 
salary to Local Director. Paton. Calvert & Co., Ltd., 
419, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.1. 


STATISTICAL ECONOMIST 


The J. Walter Thompson Company requires a 
Statistical Economist whose main function wil] be 
to study the practical implication and application 
of statistical and economic data in relation to 
business problems. Completely objective outlook 
essential. 

Some years’ experience in the Marketing and 
Distribution of Consumer Goods and in the em- 
ployment and interpretation of Marketing Re- 
search Statistics is desirable though not essential. 


This is an important appointment. and has 
scope for growth in influencing the development of 
the Company. Remuneration according to age 
and experience. 


Write Personnel Secretary. J. Walter Thompson 
Company. Limited. 40. Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. Please mark Strictly Confidential. 


HE SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 
invites applications for the post of Research Officer 
‘0 take part in its research into technical change and 
the structure and methods of management. The appoint- 
ment will be for one year, with a possibility of renewal, 
ata salary of £900. Applications should be made by 
February 22nd. to Professor B. R. Williams, Department 
of Economics. University College of North Staffordshire, 
op ahereuane. from whom further particulars may 
obtained, 


Tea Research Institute of Ceylon 
DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the post of Director of the 
Tea Research Institute of Ceylon. Age preferably between 
35-45. High academic qualifications and extensive research 
experience required. An initial salary of not less than 
£3,500 p.a. is Offered together with certain allowances 
in kind. including a_ furnished house rent free, the use 
of a car and provision for education in the United 
Kingdom of children between ages 8-18. Home leave 
of three months every two years will be allowed on full 
pay with free passages. Medical fund and provident fund 
based on contributions of 15 per cent. of the salary by 
both Institute and Director. 

The Institute is situated 4,500 ft. above sea level in a 
very pleasant climate. It is well equipped and the post 


should prove attractive to biologists of adequate 
Personality and experience. i 
Applications, with full details of education and 


subsequent experience, together with the names of three 
referees. should be forwarded to The Chairman, T.R-L.. 
Lynwood. 50, Edinburgh Crescent, Colombo 7, as quickly 


} 
| 


HE British Iron and Stcel Federation invites applications 

for a post in the Economics Department from men 
with a good degree in economics and post graduate experi- 
ence in academic or industrial research work. Ability to 
write clearly is essential but no specialised knowledge of 
the steel industry required. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Write, giving full particulars. to the 
Staff Officer, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 


EDUCATED WOMAN 


required to assist 
Company Economist 


The work involves the analysis and presentation 
of Company Statistics and offers an opportunity 
for an Arts Graduate or other well-educated 
woman to obtain first-hand experiences of the 


as possible. but not later than April 1, Copies to_be — administration of a large industrial 
sent in full to Dr F. R. Tubbs. Director, East . 

Malling Research Station, East Malling, near Maid- 

stone, Kent. “ act This is a responsible appointment and will 





A large manufacturing company 


Market Research Vacancy 


The post, an important one in an expanding 
Section, will give experience of a wide range of 
problems and considerable opportunity for original 
thought and initiative. The work, which is in a 
new and interesting field, involves the processing 
of data collected from sample surveys (including 
planning for I.B.M. tabulating equipment). the 
design of both surveys and samples. report writing, 
and liaison with research agencies. 

The post would particularly suit a young male 
graduate up to, say. 30 years of age. who has a 
degree in Economics or Sociology (statistics to 
have been a main or subsidiary subject). The 
holder of this appointment will have every chance 
to contribute to, and gain experience of, the 
section’s work.—Box 860. 


J, ISONS, LTD., require a SENIOR EXECUTIVE for 
their Fertiliser Division. The work will consist 


principally of co-ordinating planning for the demand and | 


supply of both finished products and raw materials and 
in the preparation of surveys and forecasts in the light of : 


a. The general economic situation of the country both 
short and longer term. 

b. The availability of raw materials. 

c. Price trends in the fertiliser industry at home 
and abroad. 


Applicants should preferably be under 40 years of age 
and have a first-class Honours Degree in Economics. A 
man of exceptional and outstanding ability is being sought. 

Applications to the Personnel Officer (GI12), Fisons, 
Ltd., Harvest House, Felixstowe. Suffolk. 


XPORT Division of Industrial Group has a vacancy | 


in its London office for a woman as Market Research 
Assistant. The successful applicant will have had some 
experience in the techniques of market research or 
academic training in a branch of applied economics, 
together with a knowledge of at least one European 
language and the ability to type the necessary correspond- 
ence and reports. This is a new appointment having scope 


| for original thought and initiative. and carries an_interest- 


ing salary and pension rights.—Write, giving ful) details 
of experience and academic record, to Box 863. 





carry an appropriate salary.—Applications, giving 
full particulars, should be addressed to Personnel 
Manager (Women), 


FERRANTI LIMITED 
Hollinwood, Lancs. 





MIDLANDS ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Applications are invited for the appointment o 

ade ae ee SNE METHODS OFFICER S the 
TRanisation Section of chi P * 
Department a: Board HO: the Chief Accountant’s 

Applicants should preferably be qualified accountants or 
University graduates and have had considerable experience 
in office methods and procedures. The Board has an 
extensive programme of mechanisation in operation; know- 
ledge of the application of machines and office appliances 
will, therefore, be an advantage. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions of 
the National Joint Managerial and Higher Executives 
Grades Committee of the Electricity Supply Industry, and 
the salary will be within Grade 4 Class C. £1,700-£1,900 
per annum. 

The successful candidate will be required to contribute 
to the Board’s Superannuation Scheme, if eligible. 

Applications, giving full details of qualifications, age, 
experience and present salary, should be forwarded within 
fourteen days to the Secretary (Ref. FWC), Midlands 
Board, Mucklow Hill, Halesowen, Nr. 


OS a A. STEPHENS. Secretary. 
HARTERED ‘Secretary (aged 25-29) required as 
Secretarial Assistant in large established printing and- 
publishing company (public) in City of London. An 
interesting and progressive position. Pension and Life 
Assurance Schemes. Salary by arrangement, but not less 
than £800 p.a. _ 
Applications, giving full details of education and career 
to date to Box No. 862. 
vacancy exists for a man or woman trained in agricul- 
. tural economics and interested in problems of farm 
equipment and mechanisation. The person appointed will 
be required to reside in the Midlands, but the work 
involved has world-wide application. 
Applicants azed 22 to 28 years should write in confidence 
with full details of experience and salary required to 
Box Number 865. 


Electricity 
Birmingham. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 


bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central 


distribution points. Airmail is 
Variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is 


either not available or not recommended. 


ee eee. 


Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
Australia ......... £10 6s. — COE iicccctesess Ge _ 
I sd dinae enue — $25 or £9 || Jordan ........... #7 5s. — 
Ceylon........... £9 @. _ Lebanon.......... 7 15s. _ 
Gi ckccccscacs Cem ON — PU keccccscces Se OM os 
EMGANKS....... 8 ES £7 10s. New Zealand..... £10 6s. —_ 
iC nccecssccces, OF Ue £6 10s. Nigeria .......... €9 Os. £6 10s. 
in- EWPGNGs.6...0.00s ES — PERM cccccsse S&S oo 
CR xcacccecce Ge Oe £6 10s. Philippines ....... £10 6s. - 
Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. ms Rhodesia (N. & S.). £9 Os. a 
Hongkong........ - £8 I5s. S. Africa.......... £9 Os. £7 10s. 
eer 2 £7 10s. S. America ....... £9 Os. _ 
Indonesia......... £9 Os. os TM ccccccccoee. EF Tk £6 15s. 
Wan, WaQ...ccceee GF Ee — RAGA, ceqccccccos _ $25 or £9 
WIR ccccccccese TES -- West Indies ...... £9 Os. — 
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COMPANY NOTICE 


POTGIETERSRUST PLATINUMS LIMITED 
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UNION PLATINUM MINING COMPANY LIMITED 
WATERVAL (RUSTENBURG) PLATINUM MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Boards of Directors of the above-named 
companies draw attention to a statement made 
by the Chairman of Rustenburg Platinum Mines 
Limited at the annual general meeting of that 


It may be helpful to members if I take this 
opportunity of adding some comments further to 
those made in my recent statement which was 
prepared on January 5th and issued to members 
on January 22nd. 


DEMAND 


The demand from industrial users, other than 
from oil companies, appears to be reasonably 
steady, and I expect that the gradual increase 
in industrial consumption which has taken place 
during recent years will continue. Sales to the 
jewellery trade are not of great significance to 
the general situation in which the present reduced 
demand arises almost entirely from the changed 
requirements of the oil industry. 

Whereas in 1956 and during the first half of 
1957 the oil industry’s requirements for platinum 
could not be satisfied, the position has now com- 
pletely altered and orders have ‘been materially 
reduced. 

Platinum is used in the oil industry for the 
manufacture of high octane fuel, which the 
modern automobile requites for its best perform- 
ance. An examination of the current position 
indicates with reasonable certainty that world 
demand for, and the production of, high octane 
fuel will continue to increase. This is particularly 
the case in Europe, where the building of refineries 
is proceeding rapidly and where the installation of 
the platinum catalyst reforming process used to 
produce high octane fuels is proceeding at an 
even faster rate. 

Although it is not possible to be dogmatic about 
the emergence of any new process in future years, 
there is no evidence at the present time of any 
process for the production of high octane fuel 
which will supersede that using a platinum catalyst 
and it appears reasonably certain that this catalyst 
will continue to be used by the oil industry. 
There has, however, within the last year been a 
considerable reduction in the installed weight of 
platinum per barrel capacity of the reforming 
plants. This has resulted both from a reduction 
in the quantity of platinum used in some catalysts 
and also from the fact that, as has been the case 
in many new processes, techniques have improved, 
with a resultant longer life of the catalyst em- 
ployed. These developments are of very recent 
origin. 

It appears possible that a demand may well 
arise for even higher octane ratings than those 
now produced. Whether the production of such 
fuel would entail an increase in the percentage of 
platinum is not yet known. There is at present 
therefore considerable uncertainty as to the 
quantity of platinum which may be required in 
the future to produce a given quantity and quality 
of fuel. 

When a few years ago it became clear that 
the platinum catalyst reforming process was the 
best, technically and economically, for the pro- 
duction of high octane automobile fuel, the 
various oil companies took steps to obtain their 
estimated requirements from any source available 
to protect themselves against shortages of this 
catalyst and to ensure their ability to meet com- 
petition in the supply of high octane fuel. Con- 
siderable quantities of platinum were bought at 
that time on the basis of the higher rate of 
platinum required per barrel of reforming 
capacity. 

As a result of the subsequent reduction in this 
rate of usage these quantities proved, however, 
to be considerably in excess of requirements and 
certain oil refining companies, which up to six 
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company held at 
January 30, 1958. 

A copy of the statement, which is supple- 
mentary to the statement issued to members on 


Johannesburg on Thursday, 


RUSTENBURG PLATINUM MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Supplemental statement to members by the Chairman, Mr D. A. B. Watson, at the 
annual general meeting held at Johannesburg on Thursday, January 30, 1958. 


months ago were buyers, now hold stocks suffi- 
cient for their immediate needs. Buying by some 
refineries is continuing but in general it has been 
drastically curtailed and is likely to remain so 
until stocks are depleted. 


SUPPLY 


During the years 1955 and 1956 and the early 
part of 1957 when there was an acute shortage 
of platinum, the quantities offered by Russia were 
considerably in excess of the amounts normally 
made available from that source. It is difficult 
to obtain accurate figures but sales during those 
years were materially above the level of sales in 
1953 and 1954 while there has in all probability 
been a falling off in 1957. I cannot say what 
relationship exists between the quantities actually 
supplied by Russia during the last three years 
and the amount annually produced by that 
country, as it is not known to what extent pre- 
viously accumulated stocks were disposed of 
during that period. Offerings from Canadian 
producers have remained reasonably constant over 
recent years and it is considered unlikely that 
they will vary significantly during the next few 
years. 


RUSTENBURG 


It may well be asked why, in the face of the 
possibility of over-supply of platinum, Rusten- 
burg increased its capacity to a level which at 
“present is far from fully employed. 

The answer lies in the incorrect assessment in 
respect of the years 1958, 1959 and 1960 of the 
requirements of the oil industry. It was, how- 
ever, as recently as only ten months ago that 
Rustenburg was arranging for the supply of 
platinum to cover requirements during those years. 

In my opinion, present world requirements 
for platinum could not have been satisfied solely 
by the joint production of International Nickel 
and Rustenburg Platinum Mines on the basis of 
the capacity of the latter prior to the 1955-56 
expansion scheme. Users of platinum in industry 
would have been dependent on supplies being 
available from Russia. To a company such as 
Rustenburg Platinum Mines, the fortunes of which 
are dependent on the growth of the use of 
platinum in industry, this would have been an 
undesirable situation subjecting the platinum 
market to the danger of periodical shortages and 
famine prices which have been a characteristic of 
this market in past years. In my opinion, the 
decision to proceed with the 1955-56 scheme was 
correct, not only in the light of the estimates made 
at the time the decision was taken, but also in 
the light of present facts. 

The further expansion known as the 1956-57 
scheme has proved to have beeh unnecéssary to 
meet present demands. Had the requirements of 
the oil industry continued at the levels indicated 
by the usage in 1956 and the beginning of 1957, 
these requirements might well have employed the 
full capacity of Rustenburg during the years 1958, 
1959 and 1960. During that period it was ex- 
pected that the cost of the scheme would have 
been recouped, that an adequate return would 
have been earned on the new investment, that the 
market would have been stabilised and that in 
about 1960, when demand was expected to 
slacken, your company would have been in a 
position to utilise what might then have been 
spare capacity for the purpose of taking advantage 
of future markets. As a result of the altered 
assessment by the oil companies of their require- 
ments, Rustenburg has been faced several years 





January 22, 1958, is published below. 
Johannesburg. 
January 30, 1958, 





earlier than was expected with a reduced demand 
and simultaneously with the necessity to meet the 
balance of the cost of the expansion scheme. 


FUTURE ACTION 


The position is being dealt with as follows: 

Pipeline and refined stocks of platinum are ex- 
cessive in relation to present indicated market 
requirements and production is being curtailed to 
levels which will ultimately result in a reduction 
in these stocks and a release of the funds _repre- 
sented by this reduction in quantity. 

Curtailment of operations of necessity takes 
some time, and, furthermore, the successive cuts 
in production which have recently been made have 
in each case proved to be insufficient because of 
subsequent reductions in the estimates of sales 
on which the cuts were based. Members have 
been informed that present estimates place the 
level of sales for the current year at about 50 
per cent of the figure for the previous financial 
year. I consider it unlikely that there will be a 
further reduction in this estimate. In order to 
align production to this level of sales, a further 
reduction in the scale of operations will be made 
and will become effective during February and 
March. As part of the present programme; mill- 
ing at the Union Section will be reduced to 
negligible proportions. Because of the 1956 and 
1957 expansions to the capacity of the Rusten 
burg Mine, increases in the demand for platinum 
over and above present levels can for some time 
be more economically met by again expanding 
the rate of milling at that mine rather than at the 
Union Section. The Rustenburg Section could, 
if so desired, produce sufficient platinum to meet 
sales at the 1957 level without recourse to the 
facilities at the Union Section. It is unlikely that 
this Section will be required to supply any signi- 
ficant quantities of platinum in the near future 
and, in order to avoid deterioration, certain items 
of equipment installed underground at the Union 
Section will therefore be removed and _ either 
utilised at Rustenburg or sold. 

The gap between production and sales is there 
fore being closed and during the balance of the 
year it may be possible to reduce the present level 
of stocks, although the overall increase for the 
year may still be considerable as a result of over- 
production in the early months of the financial 
year. 

Consideration has been given to the question 
of obtaining loans to provide funds until such 
time as stocks of metals on hand are reduced, or 
the overall rate of sales increases, or both. The 
objective in mind is to meet over a period to be 
determined by future events, but not to exceed 
five years, the deficit in funds which arose during 
the financial year ended August 31, 1957, which, 
together with the balance of capital expenditure 
during the current year, will amount to about 
£2 million. Such an arrangement, which is being 
actively explored, would afford some relief to the 
extent of the appropriations necessary from 
current profits pending the realisation of some of 
the funds tied up in stocks. 

This company faces difficult times at the present 
moment and it has been necessary to plan its 
policy in such a way as best to meet the circum- 
stances which have so rapidly and materially 
changed over the past six months. These cir- 


cumstances have resulted in hardships to employees 
and to shareholders and to the districts in which 
the two mines are situated, but the line of action 
— is being followed is unfortunately unavoid- 
able. 
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THE METAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


FERROUS CASTINGS LIMITED 


a subsidiary compan, of the Group 
requires a 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 


to take full control of all financial and factory 
administration. 


Candidates should be between the ages of 
30 and 35 and must have practical industrial 
experience in applications of budgetary control 
and standard costs. 


SALARY, £1,250. 


The successful applicant will be required to 
contribute to the company’s pension scheme. 


Ferrous Castings is a developing concern with, 
at present. 150 employees. The position is 
¢ one. calling for initiative and 
rive, 

Applications should be addressed to the 
Managing Director, Ferrous Castings, Limited, 
Loushers Lane, Warrington, Lancashire. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for post of Survey and Research 
Officer, Grade V_ (£1,175-£1,325) at Broomfield. 

Candidates should possess a University Degree in either 
Geography or Economics with subsidiary subjects. ove of 
which should be Geology. An additional professional 
qualification will be an advantage. They should have had 
experience in the analysis and review of the Survey ; 
investigation and analysis of population trends and records, 
of industrial location and development ; the location and 
working of mineral deposits and restoration of worked-out 
areas. They should also be skilled in the writing and 
Presentation of reports on the above matters. 

Medical examination. Post superannuated. 

Application forms from County Planning Adviser, 
Broomfield Place, Broomfield, Chelmsford, to whom they 
should be returned by February 20, 1958. 


ARGE MANUFACTURING AND SELLING COM- 
PANY in Brazil has a vacancy in its Personnel 
Department in Rio de Janeiro. Previous experience of 
Personnel work and knowledge of Portuguese or Spanish 
desirable but not essential. age 28-30 years. The appoint- 
ment offers a permanent interesting career with excellent 
Prospects for the future. United Kingdom leave initially 
every three years. but every 24 years in third and sub- 
sequent tours. Generous non-contributory Pensions 
Scheme.—Apply, in writing. with full particulars of 
career to date. to Box L.438, Willing’s, 362, Gray's Inn 
Road. London, W.C.1. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Tile and Pottery Manufacturing and Contracting 
Group requires, at Poole, Chartered or Incor- 
porated Accountant with industrial experience who 
would be responsible for all aspects of Financial 
Management, Supervision of Accounts, Standard 
Costs and Budgetary Control. Age 35-45. Salary 
not less than £2.000 a year. Staff Superannuation 
Fund.—Applications (which will be treated in con- 
fidence), giving employment history and_ present 
remuneration, to the Managing Director, CARTER 
& CO.. LTD., Poole, Dorset. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON’ INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECIURER in the METHODS of TEACHING HISTORY 
which will become vacant on September 1, 1958. The 
Senior Lecturer will be in charge of the Department Salary 
scale, £1,450 by £75 to £1,900. plus London allowance, 
£80; family allowances and membership of the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities. Good academic 
qualifications and teaching experience are essential. Forms 
and further particulars may be obtained on application.— 
Five copies of the application and testimonials should be 
returned to the Secretary. University of London Institute 
of Education, Malet Street. W.C.1, not later than 
February 22. 


APPOINTMENTS CONTINUED ON PAGE 537 | 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The School hopes to appoint a LECTURER in SOCIAL 
CASEWORK in the Department of Social Science and 
Administration. Applicants must be experienced social | 
workers, preferably graduates, who have taken a profes- 
sional training. Preference will be given to those who 
have been employed in medical social work or probation 
and have had experience of casework teaching. Salary 
scale £900 X £50—£1,350; then, subject to review, £1,425 
X£75—£1.650; plus £60 London Allowance; with super- | 
annuation benefits and family allowances. In assessing | 
the starting salary due consideration will be given to 
Qualifications and experience. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 

received not later than February 28, 1958, by the | 
Secretary. London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Houghton Street. London, W.C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. ee 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Applications ate invited for the CHAIR OF 
GEOGRAPHY which will become vacant on the retire- 
Ment of Professor R. H. Kinvig. The appointment will 
date from October 1, 1958, or as soon thereafter as can 

arranged. 

he Department of Geography is administratively within 
the Faculty of Arts, but its teaching also extends to the 
aculties of Science and of Commerce and Social Science. 
. Applications (three copies) giving full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience. together with the names of three 
Teferees, should be sent before April 18, 1958, to the 
cgistrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom 
urther particulars may be obtained. 
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Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations 


Applications are invited for an extra-mural tutor to 
reside in Kent.- Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree, preferably in Economics, but other special quali- 
fications will be taken into account. Salary on scale 
£900-£1.650. —- : ; 

Particulars from Secretary, Oxford University Tutorial 
Cineeee Committee, Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Oxford. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


Vacancy for Biometrician 


Applicants should be fully qualified Consultant Bio- 
metricians. Duties inclade design of experiments in all 
phases of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry Research 
and analysis of data and related statistical practice. 





Starting salary: £1,700 on scale rising to £2,050. 


Application forms and further details from Secretary 
(R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand. London, W.C.2. Closing 
date for completed application forms: March Ist. 


S.IL.R. requires Scientific Officer at Building Operations 

e Research Unit. London, W.1, for Research into 
economic problems in building industry. including such 
subjects as building densities, problems of mechanisation 
and relation between design and running costs. Quals. Ist 
or 2nd Class Hons. degree in Economics with some know- 
ledge of Statistics. Salary range: £635-£1,110. Lower 
max. for women but Equal Pay Scheme. Five-day week.— 
Application Forms obtainable from Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Professional and Executive Register 
at. PE. 173), Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 





INANCIAL JOURNALIST wanted in City 
office of national newspaper. Needs 
economics or similar degree, some experience in 
City or journalism. real writing ability —Box 861. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.—Secretary-shorthand/ 

_ typist required for department of History. si- 
bility for administrative duties. Graduate preferred. 
according to age and ex nce.—Apply_ in writing to 
Professor J. le Patourel, University, Leeds, 2. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


UBLIC Administration. —Dr E. N. Gladden, author, 

lecturer and experienced practitioner. will shortly 

be available to undertake work directed to the advancement 

of study and research in this subject.—19, Southlands 

Road. Birmingham, 13. 

IDDLE EAST.—National, 29, Public School. London 

B.Sc.Econ., 6 years’ bus. exp. 5 languages, seeks 
position firm with Middle East connections.—Box 864. 

DMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE (48) with experience 

in INDIA and TRINIDAD as assistant to General 

Manager seeks similar post in industry with opportunity 
for advancement in London or the Tropics.—Box 859 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


BUY YOUR TEA 


AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Grays Superfine Tea, for long popular with the Catering 
Trade. is now available for household use at wholesale 
price. Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post paid, 
sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. C.W.O. Cash refunded 
if not delighted. Send also for our price list of Con- 
tinental and Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 
Dept. S.T.. Green Hill, London Road, Worcester. 


BSOLUTELY UNIQUE! Over the counter New 
Company Registration Service. £25 complete with 
Co. Seal/Books, Indemnity. etc.—BUSINESS ECONOMY 
(TE), 156 Strand, London, W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/8.) 
AMERAS FOR COLOUR PICTURES. 
The Agfa Silette. £24 6s. Id. inc. case.—City Sale & 
Exchange, Ltd., 94, Fleet Street, London. 
VERSEAS TRADE DIRECTORIES from stock. De- 
tails of several hundreds available plus booklet listing 
600 titles regularly available.—Publishing and Distributing, 
Ltd.. 177. Regent Street. W.1. REG. 2361. 
DDISON ROAD, W.14.—Bedsitting-room. 
Breakfast. Central-heating. 
tern 3111. 
ANTED—to buy or borrow. Contemporary Economic 
Thought. P. T. Homan (1928).—Box 856. 


FICIONADOS of the noble sport of sherry-downing 
know all about El Cid, the best_light_amontillado. 
Do they know its companion sherry, Fino Feria? It’s a 
dry fino they should take into their collections without 


delay. — u iiiesiiiaih 
PARKINSON’S LAW 


with other of Professor Parkinson’s deadly satires is to 
be published with Lancaster illustrations by John Murray 
early in April at 12s. 6d. To make sure of the first 
edition, place an order now with a Bookseller.—Full 
particulars from 50 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


Service. 
Gentleman only.—WES- 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of two lectures 
entitled ‘“‘ The Beginnings Of An Early Victorian 
London Suburb ” will be delivered by Mr. John Summer- 
son at 5 p.m. on February 20th and 27th at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Industrialists wishing to expand their overseas market 
might care to discuss such a service with: 


ROLAND C. HEATH 


F.R.E.S., M.LB.A.E., A.S.A.E., Inst.B.E, 
35. Dover Street, W.1. 
Tel.: MAYfair 4984. 
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NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 
FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST, 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of good Development Engineers 
on the labour market and when your Development Pro- 
gramme is achieved you have a labour surplus which is 
not used efficiently—Why not use the facilities of this 
British Company whose prime function is Project Con- 
sultancy from “inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “‘end product ” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 
Work and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 


We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 


Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 


general discussion of your problems.—Principals onl 
Dilease write, Box 857. : - 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply : 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Residential Course for 
MEMBERS OF STAFF IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


on 
LIBERAL STUDIES IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
at 


a 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
5-12 APRIL, 1958 
Fee for the Course, including residence 
at Madingley Hall, £8 8s. 

Further information may be obtained from 
The Secretary, Board of Extra-mural Studies, 

«Stuart House, Cambridge. 
HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS, LTD. (Incorporated 1923).—The 
next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 20th, 2ist, 22nd and 23rd May, 
1958. Membership can only be obtained by those who 
have passed the prescribed Examinations.—Copies of the 
Syllabus can be obtained from the Secretary. 4, Clareville 
Grove, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
NORANDA MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines, Ltd., payable 
March 15th. to Shareholders of record February 17, 1958. 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. WINDELER, 


Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario, 


February 4, 1958. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


. Post ¢ Dept., Ottawa. nted in Englan 
Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 44d. 
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‘Firefighters 
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Ultra light fast-into-action Coventry Climax fire- 3 { fighters of the 


type shown above are in use by the Fire Service all over \ Britain as part 
of the new equipment developed for the latest methods 4 of fire defence. 


Portable by 2 men, yet with the output of a large fire \. * \ engine, they are 


ideally suitable for civil or private brigades. May we: s 7 Asend details ? 
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FIRE PUMP ENGINEERS 


1. These Fire Pumps are 2. They are powered by 3. They are available 4. Coventry Climax have 5. All Coventry Climax 
STANDARDISED “‘the fire pump engine that in 300 gpm and 500 gpm built and supplied to the engineering products __ 
by the Home Office. wins races” —renowned for Outputs as portable units Home Office and other ser- are backed by more than Xt 
efficiency and reliability. (above) or trailer mounted. _ vices over 35000 firefighters. years of engine building. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (Dept E. ), COVENTRY» 
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